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PREFACE. 



The Grammar now offered to the English Public is de- 
signed both for the beginner and for the more advanced 
student. To the former^ a few observations on the right 
mode of using it^ may not be superfluous. 

Among the various methods of learning a foreign lan- 
guage, that of beginning to read (and to speak, if there is 
an opportunity for it), after a short grammatical prepara- 
tion, seems to be not only the most agreeable, but the most 
expeditious* To leam a number of minute rules and ex- 
ceptions at a time when-lhe student is yet unable to form, 
or even to understand, a short simple sentence, can have 
no other effect than that he will half forget them before 
th^ can be applied. For the general principles of a lan- 
guage, like all generalization, can engage attention, and be 
fully understood, only in^as far as they explain and classify 
particidars with which we are previously acquainted. Ac- 
cordingly, the best preparation, both for understanding and 
remembering a rule, is to have previously felt its want, so 
that on receiving it we at once see its practical utility. It is 
evident, therefore, that the first use to be made of grammar 
should be a selection of those rules and tables which imme- 
diately lead to reading and speaking, and which the learner 
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IV PREFACE. 

may generally be supposed to understand from the gram- 
mar of his own language. The term ^^ selection'^ is advisedly 
used here ; for the rules and tables in question are so few, 
that however short a grammar may be^ it must necessarily 
contain more than is in the first instance required. On 
the other hand, to begin reading without any preparatory 
instruction, and to have to find out all the accidents of 
words and their imports as well as one can, is, to say the 
least of it, not the shortest way of acquiring a language. 
Surely, for the mere remembering of variable words, we 
must be able to ascertain their grammatical root, if we are 
not to commit to memory all the various forms of the same 
word. 

In application of these remarks to the present work^ the 
))eginner is adyised, after making himself acquainted with 
the leading rules of pronunciation, to learn, 1. the declen- 
sion of the definitives (§ 29, 30) ; 2. the table of personal 
pronouns (p. 121) ; 3. the conjugation of the regular 
\erbs (§ 77) 9 ^^ that portion of the principles of the irre- 
gular conjugation in § 83. which is printed in a larger type, 
together with the explanation of the list of irregular verbs 
in § 85. The list itself is intended rather for reference 
than to be learned by rote ; as a thorough knowledge of 
all the irregular verbs can be acquired only by reading. 
The classification of them in § 86, and the table in Obs. 2 
of the same section, will be found of more immediate use ; 
the former for speaking, the latter in reading. The learner 
should then study § 89, with the observations in the same 
section on the position of the verb and of its component 
parts. These observations, though strictly belonging to 
syntax, are indispensable for understanding the conjuga- 
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tion of the German compound verbs, for which reason 
they have been introduced in the place now referred to* 

If the speaking German is the immediate object of 
any learner, he must make himself acquainted with the 
principal rules on the declension of nouns (§ 40, 44, 51) 
even before studying the irregular verbs. The rules, also, 
on the gender of nouns, and even the leading rule in § 135, 
will then be required early. For mere reading, on the 
contrary, the declension of substantives and adjectives 
may be learned at a later period, as their inflections are 
few and easily understood, so that an accurate knowledge 
of them is not, at first, indispensable. 

Provided with the information here pointed out to him, 
the student should forthwith commence reading some easy 
book. The copious table of contents will enable him 
readily to find the particular information for which, in the 
course of his reading, he may have occasion: and thus, by 
consulting the Grammar for the purpose of removing the 
difficulties which will from time to time occur, he will, in 
a great measure, have become familiar with its more im- 
portant parts even before he sets about the regular perusal 
of it. 

As of cpmmon origin with the English, as a language 
that has eminently developed its native capabilities, and 
has preserved its primitive grammatical forms to a greater 
extent than the other Teutonic dialects, the German is also 
in an etymological point of view deserving the English 
student^s attention. In the course of his study he will 
often observe the close affinity still existing between 
the two languages, and will, perhaps with some surprise, 
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perceive how little time^ conquest^ and an inundation of 
foreign words^ have been able to change the Teutonic ^ 
character of the English language* The remarks^ inter- 
spersed through the work^ pointing out the analogies of 
the two languages^ may perhaps in this respect^ interest 
the inquiring reader ; though most of them are introduced 
for a more practical purpose, especially the greater portion 
of § 26*, which will be found serviceable towards learning 
a very considerable quantity of German words. 

What has been said hitherto refers chiefly to the most 
advisable mode of using this Grammar* Of its intrinsic 
value it is not for me to judge. That it is not a mere com- 
pilation will easily be perceived : some parts of it may, 
perhaps, possess an interest even for a German reader. 
But the great object of the work, to which all that it may 
contain of novelty, either in matter or manner, is intended 
to be subservient, is the facilitating to the English learner 
the acquisition of the -German language ; an aim whicl\, 
I would fain hopie, the book will be found in a considerable 
degree to attain* 

* It needs hardly to be expressly mentioned, that, with the exception 
of some observations and notes, the remarks of that section are taken 
T^rincipaliy from the first volume of the justly celebrated Teutonic 
grammar of Dr. Grimm. 
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1 • 1 Ht German, or rather Teutonic, language (Scutfc^e 
@)^rac^c) is divided, even in its most ancient remains, into 
two principal branches: viz. the High German (.0ocl^bcutfc|^)» 
and Low German (Sliebetbcutfc^). The latter was princi- 
pally spoken in the north of Germany, extending along the 
whole coast of the Baltic; and the dialect called ^latt^€Utfc|^» 
which is still spoken by the common people in those parts, 
belongs to this branch. The seat of the High German was 
the South or Upper Germany; and the provincial dialects 
of that country are still, to a certain degree, remains of 
the Old High German. 

Each of these two main branches resolves itself again, as it 
may easily be supposed, into several minor ones. Thus the 
Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon (and consequently also the En- 
glish), the Friesic, the Dutch, and even the Icelandic and 
the Scandinavian languages, belong all, more or less, to 
the Lower branch. The High German was subdivided into 
the Francic, AUemannic or Suabian, Bavarian, &c. ; but has 
given birth to no other written language than the present 
German. To what branch the Moeso-Gothic belongs (the 
dialect into which Ulphilas, a bishop of the Moeso-Goths, 
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in the 4th century, translated the Scriptures, and the frag- 
ments of which are the oldest remnants extant of the Teu- 
tonic), is not yet decided among philologists ; thoogh our 
latest writers upon the subject think it more nearly allied 
to the Lower branch. Compare § 26. Obs. 1. 

2. The general preponderance of Upper Germany, both 
in civilization and in political power, and particularly the 
circumstance of all the emperors, with the exception of 
those of the House of Saxony, being princes of Upper Ger- 
many, were the natural causes of its language being sooner 
cultivated, of its becoming that of the court, of public trans- 
actions, and of the literature of the time, and even of its 
early spreading, to a limited degree, into the North. The 
Franks having been the founders of the German empire, 
and princes of that tribe having been for a long time, and 
at different periods, the emperors of Germany, theirs natu- 
rally became the leading and court dialect ; and hence the 
Old German is often called Francic (StSnfifc^), which 
name was sometimes given to the language even as late as 
the 16th century. However, the celebrated songs of the 
Minnesingers (the Troubadours of Germany), under the 
splendid reign of the Suabian emperors in the 12th cen- 
tury, were in the AUemannic dialect. 

3. The Reformation forms an important epoch in the 
history of the German language; as the language natu- 
rally constituted the chief instrument in thatlong religious 
struggle, it became a powerful engine in the hands of Lu- 
ther and his friends, who, in using it, did much to enrich, 
refine, and improve it *. 

* AdeluDg, our great lexicographer and one of our chief grammarians, 
asserts tt^at Luther's improvement sprung merely irom hfs writing in the 
Upper Saxon^ bis native dialect^ which, from the flourishing state of that 
province, had become more refined than that of any other^ But^ in op- 
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Luther is considered by mdny as the father of the present 
German. His writings, particularly his translations of th,e 
Scriptures and his Sermons, were read with eagerness by 
the whole nation, and imitated by most writers of that time : 
and the North of Germany, where the Plattdeutsch was 
beginning to be cultivated, and was likely to become a 
written tongue, received Luther's language along with his 
doctrines. The High German, thus, as it were, revised and 
improved, has been since cultivated by the writers of all 
Germany, and has by degrees become the language of the 
pulpit, of the stage, of literature, — in short, of the educated 
classes of the whole country; and is that which is now 
meaht by the general name of German (©etitfd^), and 
which forms the sole subject of the present Grammar. 
From its origin it is yet often <Jalled .god^teUtfcfe ; but no 
longer in opposition merely to Low German, but in contra- 
distinction to the provincial dialects of all Germany. 

Since the commencement of the modem German litera- 
ture, about the middle of the last century, the fertility and 
great power of the language, which, by drawing on its own 
inexhaustible resources of derivation aiid.tomp6sitlon, can 
express every shade of thought and feeling, even to the very 
nicest, have been more and more displayed by- successive 



position to this opinion, Luther'^8 own has been justly quoted by a late 
writer. In his Table Talk (Xtfcl^ireben) Luther says, that he uses the gene^ 
tal language of Germany, in order that he may be understood both by 
the Upper and Lower Germans. This general language, he continues, is 
that used in courts of law and in all public instruments (jtangedet- 
fVract^e) in Saxony ; and is also the language of the courts of all the 
princes, and of all the Imperial cities in Germany. Now, Adelung him- 
self elsewhere says repeatedly, that the prevailing language in Germany 
at the time of the Reformation, and even for some time after, was m 
fact no other than the written language of the South of Germany : i, e, 
the Old High German. So that it is clear from Luther's own testimony 
that he did not write in the exclusive dialect of tipper Saxony, nor of 
any other province. 

B 2 
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poets, philosophersi translators, and authors of all descrip- 
tions* 

4f. Our grammarians now generally agree that there is 
no leading province, or city, the idiom and pronunciation of 
which are entitled to be considered the standard of pure 
German ; but that all the provinces have, as it were, an equal 
share in the legislation of the language ; although some 
approach nearer to perfection and purity than others. 

Adelung, indeed, has taken great pains to prove that our 
modem written German (.^OC^beutfc^) is no other than 
the Upper Saxon dialect, and more particularly that of 
Meissen, where the language, according to him, is most 
correctly spoken, and which place, therefore, he considers 
as the Athens of Germany; asserting, that whatever de-* 
viates from its idiom and pronunciation, must be deemed a 
provincialism. This doctrine has, however, not convinced 
the nation at large : on the contrary, this pretended supe* 
riority of Upper Saxony in purity of language, has been 
rejected, almost unanimously, by the other provinces, and 
not recognised by our most valued authors *• 



* If it be desirable for a language to have a central place, whose usage 
forms its standard (and I am inclined to think that colloquial language, 
and light prose in general, is benefited by it), it can only be such a one 
as forms a rallying point of the polished and learned of the nation, and 
takes the lead in manners and civilization ; since language is but the 
reflex of national character and manners. But such a national focus 
4oe8 not exist in Germany; and if the want of it is, in some respects, 
disadvantageous, the inconvenience is amply counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the language being thus less exposed to the caprice of 
fashion. This gives to etymology and analogy more weight, the genius 
of the language becomes more fully developed, and its words less liable 
to become degraded and vulgar, from associations of ideas merely acci- 
dental. They thus retain more of their primitiveness and original sim- 
plicity, and become better adapted to poetry and the higher prose ; to 
which the language has, indeed, a natural tendency. 
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The standard of correctness in the German language 
must then be looked for in the usage of the educated classes 
of the whole coimtry ; and what they, or a great majority 
of them, agree in considering as correct and pure^ although, 
from local habits, they may not always practically conform 
to it, must be recognised as the rule of the language ; as 
decided usage must form the first law of every tongue. In 
those cases in which the suffrages are divided, or where 
the extent of usage cannot be ascertained, analogy' must 
be resorted to as the arbiter : and even in cases where the 
usage of the majority is opposed to analogy, still, if a very 
considerable minority is on its side, such analogy ought 
to be followed. 

5. The German is undoubtedly an original language; 
closely allied to several ancient tongues, particularly with 
the Greek and Latin, not only in its roots, but even in its 
inflections * ; but not derived from any of them. The cir- 
cumstance of the principal accent in German lying always. 
on the radical syllable, and the fact of nearly the whole 
rich stock of words in the language being derived regularly, 
and agreeably to simple analogies, from a very small quan- 
tity of roots f, are alone sufficient internal evidence of its 
originality. 

In later times, however, especially from about the middle 
of the 17th to the middle of the 1 8th century, such a mul'* 
titude of words, borrowed from the learned and the French 
languages, were introduced wantonly and without the least 
necessity, from mere bad taste and affectation, that there 
were in the writings of those times almost as many foreign 

I IIIB^»- 1 1 ■ - - • „^_^ , , _„__^ . , . . . ^ _^ ^ 

■ 

• The German present tense, for instance, of the verb ** to have," 
nearly a thousand years ago, ran thus : iabenti l^abe^» iahet, j^abeme^, 

Jobet, Jabent. See Grimm's 2)eutf*e Orammatif. 

t Adelung supposes the whole number of roots not to exceed six 
hundred. 

b3 
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as German words, quite deforming the language, and giving 
to the compositions of that period an uncouth and motley 
appearance. 

An improved taste, however, taught our writers how 
little these foreign phrases accord with the expressive sim- 
plicity of a language, in which every word belongs, as it 
were, to a large aboriginal family, and where the import of 
every word is known and understood, almost at first sight, 
from its analogical formation and strict family resemblance. 
These foreign words have, therefore, for the most part, gra- 
dually become disused, and are replaced by other, genuine 
German words, either existing before, or newly formed. A 
considerable number, however, still remain in the language, 
and are yet used in writing and conversation. These all 
retain something foreign about them, denoting their origin ; 
many are distinguished by the pronunciation of their letters, 
some even by their inflections, but most by their accentua- 
tion ; which peculiarities will all be noticed in their proper 
places. 



These few remarks, whilst they elucidate some charac- 
teristic features of the High German, may not be unaccept- 
able to the learner, as a short outline of the history of a 
language so closely allied to the English,-^an affinity which 
the student will frequently have occasion to observe in the 
course of the following pages. 



A GRAMMAR 



OF 



THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 






The present Grammar is divided into three parts : viz. 
1. Pronunciation and Orthography*; 2. Etymology; 
3. Syntax. 

PART L 

PRONUNCIATION and ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. OF THE CHARACTERS USED IN GERMAN. 

The characters presented in the following alphabet, are 
used genei:ally in the printing of German books; although 
msiny are also printed in Roman type. They are the 
same letters, but improved and simplified, as those for- 
merly in use over the greatest part of Europe and which 
are known in English under the name of Black letter. 

The letters exhibited in the annexed plate are used by 
the Germans in their handwriting; but German written in 
the usual English letters is read, without inconvenience, by 
any native. 



* Most of that matter which m English grammars is generally given 
under the head of Prosody, is here comprehended under that of Pro- 
nunciation; A short explanation of German versification will be g^ven 
at the end of the work. 









THE ALPHABET. 












CharBcters. 


Names. 


English. 


between the letters 


2f 


a 


ah 


a 


Si and U; 


33 


8 


bay 


b 


Sand SB; 6, band ^; 


(S 


c 


tsay 


c 


d and @ ; c and e ; 


S 


b 


day 


d 




€ 


e 


ay 


e 




S 


f 


ef 


f 


f and f ; 


® 


9 


gay 


g 


©and©; 


■a 


^ 


hah 


h 


fy^ p and V ; 


3 


m 

I 


ee 


• 

1 




3 


• 

I 


yot 


• 

J 


/ 


^ 


f 


kah 


k 


S!(, 9? and 9? ; 


£ 


I 


el 


1 




aR 


tn 


em 


m 


SKand^B; tttandW; 


9? 


ti 


en 


n 










o 


o 




* 


P 


pay 


P 




Q 


<\ 


koo 


q 




9{ 


t 


err 


r 


t, t and X' 


@ 


f« 


ess 


fs 




X 


t 


tay 


t 




u 


u 


oo 


u 




2? 


V 


fow 


V 




2B 


w 


vay 


w 


• 


X 


p 


iks 


X 




S) 


V 


ypsilon 


y 


X 


3 


i 


tset 


z 





To this Alphabet must be added the following letters : 

a or d, b or 6, ii or 6, ^, C& {ch\ fdb, p^^ all representing 
simple sounds, although the last four, it will be observed, 
are compound characters. 



§ 2.] VOWELS. 9 

06f. 1. S, e, U, are, if capitals, often written ^e, Dc, Ue (or even Ui); 
and in foreign words and names^ a represents ue, and d, oe; as Safar, 
^i^dnijTy for Qstar, Phcenix, Nevertiieless they are considered in Ger- 
man as single characters ; and in the dictionaries they are, in respect to 
their alphabetical order, regarded merely as a, 0» U : thus d^e stands 
before cber ; SBUrbe after ^unb, &c. 

Ohs. 2. The character ^ is a contraction from f;, as its name (ess tset) 
indicates. In those cases, however, where it stands for ff (see § 24), 
it seems to be a contraction from f$. In German books printed in Ro- 
man characters is mostly represented by y>, and ff by m; although 
sometimes ts is also used for ^, 

The following double consonants, tlie learner will per- 
ceive, are somewhat contracted : (tyCki ff9jffs f[jSSs fifSt; 

PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 

In German every letter is pronounced, or has some in- 
fluence on the pronunciation (see $ 13 and 14); and its 
power or pronunciation may generally be known from its 
name. 

§ 2. OF VOWELS. 

The characters representing simple vowel sounds are 
nine: viz. 

a, a, e, i, o, b, u^ it, p. 

^ has always one and the same sound ; namely, that of 
the English a in art^ last^ ot father ; as, 2l&cr, vein; XOOXi 
*a>as; ^a^iXii thread; all, all; a6, off; VOaij *(xihaU 

9le or d has always the second sound of the German e, 
as explained below, or that of the English ai in air ; ex. 
XoH^XVCi^y during ; XOi^v^^ daily ; ^^dxtif hardness. 

(S has three sounds : viz. 

1.) A slender sound, like that of the English ai in ail^ 
Jail*y or like the French 6 fermL 



* I think I do not mistake in drawing a distinction between the sound of the 
English at (by whatever letters this sound is represented) when followed by r ; 
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It is pronounced with this sound : 
aJ) When it is doubled (ec), or followed by f| ; as in @ce, 
seai Sfmce, armys flC^cn, togOf SHi^, roe. 

Except the following words, in which the e of the radical syllable (see 
^ 12) fa^ the following broad sound: befeiUtt, to command; empfeiUtt, 
to recommend; hiUti^tofml; SttW, throat; ^eiUJiour; nej^metl, to 
take; fleJ^Iett, to steal,— \nth the words derived from them ; and most 
of diose words in which ee and ef) are followed by r; as, begefiren, to 
demand; ^eer, army, &c. &c, 

5.) In the first syllables of the following words : 

(Sebfr, cedar. ^e, ) Si^tU rule. 

S)emut&, humility. 5emal§, i ^^' ©cene, scene. 

6ge, harrow. Semattb, somebody. ©cjweben, Sweden. 

©p6eu, ivy. Sencr, that. @c&lc(?en, Silesia. 

@Wld, etemid. , ^eoe, sea-gull. ^Dettlg, little. 

3ebCf, every. JJeter, Peter, 

and in the accented syllables of substantives terminating in 

m; as, ZxdWpitt, tmmpeti ^ai^te, pastt/j &c. 

Obi, 1. There are several words in which usage is divided, in respect 
to this vowel, between this and the following broad sound ; so that it is 
difficult to decide which ought to be adopted in these cases. 

2.) A broad and deep sound, like that of the English ai 
in air, fair* ^ or like the French e awoertf. The corre- 
sponding short sound to this, is that of the English e in het, 
get, sell, &c., which, in quality, (which alone is under con- 
sideration here,) is exacdy the same as ai in air. 

The e has this sound in all the radical syllables not be- 
longing to the preceding rules; that is 

a.) In the greatest part of those where it is of long quan- 
tity (see § 13); as in BetClt, to pray; Ubitt, to live. 

b.) In all those, without exception, in which it is of short 

■ I III * I II I I ■ III , .. 

as in air, fare, bear, care, there, where, &c. : and those cases, where it is not 
followed by that letter ; as in ail, fail, f obi, day, bay, &c Tlie difiPerenoe ap- 
pears to me to be the same as that between the French ^ and S; the vowels 
of the former class of words sounding like h, those of the latter like ^ ; thus, 
a pear, a mare, have the same sound as the French phe (father), m^ (mother) ; 
the first syllable in dairy is like the French preposition djts (from) ; but deuf 
sounds tike the French dS (a die.) 
* See preceding Note. 
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quantity; ue. in which it is foUowed by more thdn one 
consonant (§ 14) ; as in S^gtt, bed; ^eU) skin (just like the 
English betyfell): §cU),^W; WCtten, to bet. 

3.) An obscure sound, like that of the English e in ham^ 
mer or angeh Thus it sounds in almost all servile syllables 
(see § 12): as, fa^et, Qie) says; £{e6e, love; SB^at^Cr, i^- 
trayev; Slagct, naf/,- atBcitett, (A^) ^morhed; l^attc, {he) had. 

Obs, 2. In the prefixes be and ge, as in ®e6et, prayer; JScWCl^, jjroof/ 
e has more of its slender sound ; and in the ternaination en, it is nearly 
mute, as in English : as» offen, open; gejfoilen, stolen; like Ofpn, geffc^rm 

3 sounds like the English ee, or i in pin^ JUl ; as, ntir, 
me; i|jn, him; %iX 2BiUe, ^A^ mil; wilb, toz/rf,- Jfinb, cA/W,- 
Sing, ^A/ng-. 

« 

has two sounds : viz. 

1.) When it is of long quantity (see § 13), and not fol- 
lowed by t, it has that of the English o in 50, vote; as, oBen, 
dbaoe; fc^on, already. 

2.) When it is of short quantity (see § 14), or followed 
by r, it h^s that of the English in Gody hot^Jbr ; as, |)offen, 
to hope ;hmmzt\9 to j:ome; @olb,goW,- 2BoUe,woo/; Sl^or, 
gate; tJOt, before; £)|^t, ^ar. 

Qc or b. There is no sound in the English language 
corresponding with that of this vowel. It is like the French 
ceu in oeiwre ; and is formed by rounding the lips as if to 
pronounce o, and then pronouncing the English a; as, 
6ofc bad; l^tetl, to hear; tJiJlli)}, entirely. 

U has the sound of the English 00, or of u in buU^full; 
as, feu, thou (just like the English verb do); 9Ju|>e, re5^; 
JKut^e, rod; *0utlt), rfcg-. 

He or ti. This sound, likewise, is not to be found in the 
English language. It has the power of the French u; and is 
formed by rounding the lips as if to pronounce the English 
00, and then pronouncing the English ee; as, 3)4!ul[)C, trouble; 

ft^^len, to feel; ftatcn, to JUL 
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^ has the power of the German t ; as, @9l6e, syllable f 
®^piy plaster. But, except in the diphthongs ip and op 
(for which see below), it occurs only in words of foreign 
origin. Compare Observation in § 9, and $ 25* 

Observe. The second vowels in aa, CC, 00, ic, are not 
pronounced, but serve merely to lengthen the preceding 
vowels without changing their usual sound '^; as, $aar, 
pairi @ccU, souli ©cl^ooft lap; bie, the; which are pro- 
nounced ^atj ©cle, ©c^o^, with long vowel quantity; ex- 
cept ^ec, Jairy ; in which ec is pronounced as two sylla^- 
bles, ^C'C: — compare also § 11 and Obs. 2 in § 12. 

{ 3. DIPHTHONGS, 

Or two vowel sounds, pronounced so rapidly as to form 
but one syllable, are represented in German by the vowels 
that express their elementary sounds ; and are 

iii C9, ai, ap, au, du, eu. 

Qp I are all pronounced like the English word eye ; ex. 

5K ( fein, his; fei;n, to be; ^aifet, emperor; SWa?, May. 

5I9J 

06t, 1. Some provinces pronounce ai with a broader sound than et, 
90 that the sound of the a is predominant ; which pronunciation is more 
according to its constituent parts, and is considered by some gramma* 
nans more correct. 

^U is much like the English ou in out ; except that the 
German sound is somewhat broader, the sound of a being 
rather predominant; as, .gott^, A(w«^; ^aixiy mouse ; laufen, 
to run. 

^eu or 'ill is nearly similar to the English oi in oil, boil; 
only that the German sound approaches in its termination 
somewhat to that of the English 00. Example, t^dufer, 
houses; 2!}dunte, trees. 

* These mute vowels, as well as the mute f) (see ^ in § 7), will in the foU 
lowing rules be denominated the lengthening UtUrs or marks ofUmg quanHty. 
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Qu is much like the preceding du^ but less broad at 
the beginning of its sound, and rather a little shorter in its 
quantity; as, l^eutc, to-day; ^imtifire^ 

Obs, S. Poets allow themselves such rhymes as ®IUc! and fSl'icf, ^'c^cn 
and ^IDeUtl, ®e6dube and^cibe, ^euer and @ct)leier ; and according to 
the provincial pronunciation these words rhyme exactly. 

Obs. S. Oi or Cp occurs only in a few proper names, and in the word 
SBoi, buoy; and is pronounced as the English oi. The vowels ui in !Dui^- 
but^ (the name of a town) are pronounced like U. Inthe interjections 
pfuc, JSe^ and (tit (an exclamation of haste), they form a diphthong, 
which is pronounced like the French out (yes). 

Obg, 4. The learner must not mistake two vowels belonging to dif- 
ferent syllables for a diphthong; see § 11, and Obs. 2 in ^ 12. 

§4. CONSONANTS 

are divided by grammarians in different ways. 

It will be useful for our purpose to adopt that classifica- 
tion, which divides them according to the organs, by which 
they are chiefly formed ; except I, ttt, n, r, which we shall 
range separately, under their usual name of Liquids. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the following classification of all the 
consonant characters, whether simple or compoimd : 

1. Labials, or letters produced by the lips: 6, p, pft,' f, 

2. Palaticks (also called Gutturals), or letters formed in 
the palate and throat : c, dbs C^^, d, Wfly f^ cf, f^, jf, qu, f^. . 

S. Linguals (also called Dentals), or letters formed by 
pressing the tongue against the gums and teeth : b, t, tl^? 

4. Liquids : I, ttt, tl, t. 

§ 5. LABIALS : 6, p, p^, f, 1?, W. 

9?5 % ^^9 and % are all pronounced as in English : 
6ei, by; ^ein, pain; ^l;ilofop^, philosopher; fallen, to 
fall. 

fB however, if it stands after the vowel of the syllable to 
which it belongs, is pronounced like p : thus, £06, praise ; 

c 
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taii&, deaf; @rBfC) pea^ are prcmounced £o|), tattj?» ©rpfc 
But when by inflection a vowel is annexed, as, fie iDBcn* 
they praise; bet Xau^es ^A^ deaf many it resumes its original 
flat sound. 

Ohs, It would seem to be an ancient practice in German, as it is in other 
languages, to change the fiat sounds into sharp ones, or to pronounce 
them with more pressure, at the end of words $ for in Old German 
we find 6, b, g, 6 and p, (which then had the sound of the English v) 
at the end of words, regukrly changed into their corresponding sharp 
letters, p, t, f , cl^ and f ; which, when by infiection a syllable was annexed, 
became again 6, b, g, 6' ^* 1"^^^ ^^7 wrote gap, plural gabetl ; fcf^tet, 
plural fcbicben ; Xaf, genitive Xage^ ; 2Bolf, genitive 3DQ(oe^*; faf|^, 
plural fallen f . This change of sound of the above letters is no longer 
marked in turking — b, b, g, & being now allowed to remain at th/B end of 
words — but it is still retained in the pronunciation of b, g and b (see 
g and b in ^ 6 and 7). The final 0, as will be explained in the next sec- 
tion, is now entirely mute.— (In the provincial pronunciation of Upp^r 
Germany it is yet pronounced with its old guttural sound.) 'S, on the 
other hand, has altogether disappeared from the end of roots, f having 
usurped its place: as, ^Clf, genitive ^Olfe^. 

2), as its German naone indicates, is pronounced like^: 
2?ogel, bird; voti 4g/&re— like ^Ogcl, fot. 

2B nearly like the English v, but rather softer; the 
up}ier teeth must hardly touch the under lips, letting the 
air pass freely between them, without any obstruction ; as, 

2Bein, mne; "Sfautiy when. 

§ 6. PALATICKS : , c, *, db^, g, nq, f, cF, ^, j, qu, jr. 

S has two sounds : viz* 

I.) That of i, if it stands before a, 0, U, au, or before a 

consonant; as, gato, gomtact, ©cneca, Slicntt, &c. — or 

when it ends a syllable ; as in ® ircctOt. 

* The student will perceive in this the illustration of the English practice, 
of changing, in the plural of substantiyes, the final / of the singular into vg 
as, for instance, vmlff wifej thief; plural loolves^ wives, thieves. 

f A pure example of this is yet left in the language, in the word ^oc^, high g 
of which the (^ becomes ^, if a vowel of inflexion is added : as, ber ^oI)C, the 
high J ()i)^er, higher. 

^ Those words which are not translated^ are the same in English. 
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2\) That oftSf or the German j, in all other cases ; as in 
&liui9 Sicero, Sitrom ; prcmounced^ Sf bliu^, Xfitfeto, Xfrtvonc. 

i 

Obs, 1. It occurs only in words derived from foreign languages. In those 
taken from the French it has, before e and i, the sound of * (see § 10). 

Q,^ has two sounds, — a guttural and a palatick sound ; 
neither of which is found in English. 

1«) The guttural sound is like ck in the Scotch word 
IjOcA. Its description is difficult : it is a strong aspiration 
obstructed by an approximation of the tongue to the back 
part of the roof of the mouth, but without closely touching 
it; as this would produce an admixture of the k sound. 

Q,^ has always this sound if preceded by a, 0, U, CM; as, 
SBadbj rivulet; £o4)j ^ole; $Sucf;, book; atl^, also. 

2.) The palatick sound is the same as that which the 
Scotch give to ch and gk in the wordsjechty lights &c. It is 
produced by bringing the middle of the tongue near, but 
not quite close to, the roof of the mouth, and forcing the 
breath through the narrow passage tlius formed ; care being 
taken that no admixture of sh takes place by bringing the 
tongue too near the teeth. 

Qfy is pronounced with this sound whenever it is not im- 
mediately preceded by the above-mentioned vowels, a, C, 
«, and a\x; as in ttticb> nie; tecf;t, right; tcidb, rich; §ac&cr, 
fan; 23udbcr, books; 3)?abdbcn, girU 

@^ at the beginning of words, (where, with the exception 
of the four first words of the following examples, it occurs 
only in words of foreign origin,) sounds like i, if it is fol- 
lowed by a, 0, U, or r; as in Sl)ur, choice; g^urfiitft, elec- 
tor; &)CiXV0e6iiZ^ Passion-^'week ; S(^arfrcitag, Good Friday ; 
6{)or, chorus ; ©^avacter; S|>ti|l, Christian^ &c. In other 
cases it has its palatick sound; as, (S^Jt^niic, chymistrtf; 

S|)intrgu§, surgeon ; S^ina, &c. 

Obs. 2. In words originally French, (j^ has invariably the sound of the 
English ih (see § lo). 

g^^ is pronounced like or, if the i belongs to the same 

^ 2 
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root; or, in other words, d) before a radical ^, (§ 12) of the 
same word is pronounced like k; as in fcct)^, six ; n^acbfen? 
to grow ; ®adb^, badger; id^i^ salmon^ &c. — which are 
pronounced fcf i, tt^af fen, ®af ^, Caf^. But if the part of the 
word preceding i forms a word of itself, and the i is merely 
a servile letter, or belongs to another word with which 
the former is compounded, or contracted, d^ has its usual 
somid; as, be^ 'Sadb^, of the roof; Slcicl^^/jraf, count of the 
empire ; ^odbft, highest ; nSdbjt, nea:t ; Wadbfi^W, *matchftd ; 
butcf)^ (contracted from burdb ba^), through the. 

@ has the h^rd sound of the English g in g/z;^ ; as, 

®ol&, goZd ; ®lal, glass ; geqcBen, gzu^». 

At the end of words, or after the vowel of its syllable, it 
is pronounced by some like f — (in the same manner as the 
final 6 is sounded like }^, and the final b like t : compare 
Obs. in the last section.) More generally, however, the 
final 5 is pronounced like d^ in either of its sounds (only 
somewhat softer), according to the vowels by which it is 
preceded, as described in the foregoing page; as, Xa^, 
day ; CttJi,9, eternal; 2Beg, way — which are pronounced 
like Xadb, cn?ic&, 2Bedb- But when by inflexion a vowel 
is annexed, as \>ii XagC^, of the day ; bct SwigC, the eter- 
naif Q ought to resume its usual hard sound. Yet, even 
then, it is pronounced by many Germans with the sound 
of db ; and is found in poetry to rhyme with final syllables 
whose consonant is db*. 

Obs, 3. Some of our best grammarians are of opinion, that, as 
usage varies in the pronunciation of the final a, it ought to retain its 
more general sound and therefore be pronounced at the end as at the 
beginning of a word ; except where followed by f or g ; as in S^ajjiyf tit, 
abilUi/; Wfg^C^CH, to go away ; in which case it must be pronounced 
like d), . it otherwise could not so well be heard. The learner can 
therefore make no palpable mistake by pronouncing the final g in Grer-> 
man as in English : yet, it must be repeated, this is not the common 
usage, particularly if it is preceded by a vowel. 
..— ^— — ^— i I ' ' ■ ■ I < 1.— .» 

• 3t(^ ncige 
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n^ should be pronounced with a nasal sound, exactly as 
in English : ex. JKing, ring ; ©efau^, song: .0offnu«3, hope. 

Obs. 4. The g in these cases has an imperfect sound in both lan- 
guages, which it retains in German even if followed by a vowel ; thus 
faitgen, to catch; laitger, longer, arereail like faii^jcn, langscr; and 
^W^tXy finger^ rhymes exactly with the English singer, 

Obt, 5. If, in compounds, \\ and g belong to different roots, it is hardly 
necessary to mention that they do not form a nasal sound, but each^is 
pronounced separately with its usual sound; as in atlgibCtt, to begin; 
UngtUCf, mitfortune: read, an^gf^ett, Utt^glucf. 

Obs, 6. In Upper and Lower Saxony, and in some other provinces, 
ng at the end of a word is pronounced like nie. In other parts, par- 
ticularly in the south of Germany, it is pronounced as described above : 
usage being divided, this latter pronunciation has been adopted by some 
grammarians as more consonant with analogy; and it is also preferable 
for the sake of distinction; as many words of different import, that are 
distinguished in spelling merely by the final g and ^, would by the for- 
mer pronunciation have no distinction whatever in sound : thus fct^lailg, 
devoured, would sound like fct^Ianf, slender; rang, f€mg, like iKailf, trick; 

fiiig, cai^t, like ^inf, finch ; f(i}wan^, swung, like S>^wanf,j€st; fan^;, 

^ung, like fa nf, sunk, 

^ and cF are pronounced as in English; as, bdvitilh 
to tUank } f aui, came ; @acf, sack. — ^ before n is not mute 
in German; thus in %VXi^ knee^ both f and ii are' sounded. 

.0 at the beginning of the radical syllable is always 
aspirated ; as, ,0anb, hand ; .^rtUr, house ; bcbanbeln, io 
treat ; gcjjoi't, heard. But after the vowel of the syllable 
to which it belongs, it is mute, and serves merely to lengthen 
the preceding vowel; as, (^^\x\)^ shoe; fa{?, saw; loS^xn^ 
lame i ^obfe hollow; &c. (see § 13). 

If the final \) is followed by a vowel of inflexion or deri- 
vation — ^as in 5C|)Cn, to go; ©dbufec, shoes; t?iel^ifd&, beastlj/ 
*— grammarians say it should bd slightly aspirated; but 
this is far from being generally observed* 

.0 la Y^ and t\) is not pronounced ; as in 9{()ebc, road ; 
"SJfaU deed. 

3 before a vowel has the consonant sound of the Eii- 

c3 
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gUsh y (as in ye$ or you) ; as, ja, ^« / 3^^*** V^^'^ * V^^ 
nam. 

Q is found only in association with its as in English, 
and pronounced like \xo\ as in QucUc> "meU ; quoletl^ to 
tormenU 

3B is pronounced as the English x: ^)X, iDitch; WidXi' 
MUliCiXly a proper name. 

§7. UNGUALS: t, t, tjj, J, $, for^, fp, ft, ft f*. 

^ has the same sound as in English ; but at the end 
of words it is pronounced like t; thus unb) and,- fSt^b, 
breadf sound like uwt, 25tOt (compare Obs. in § 5). 

X sounds like the English t; but before i, followed by 
another vowel, it sounds like ts^ or like the German } ; thus 
JBation, nation; ^almatkw, balmatia, are pronounced 

9?atfton, Salmatftcn. 

X^ sounds merely like t (the sound of the English'T^^ 
does not exist in German); thus, X()at,ac/; Xi^zaWf theatre ; 
VOtl^, red, are pronounced Sat, Xcatcr, tot. The ^ in this 
case, has, however, in words originally German, the effect 
af lengthening the vowel of the syllable (compare § IS). 

3 and $ are both pronounced liks ts; thus ^mxti tin^ 
9?eij, charm; @i$, seat^ are pronounced Xjllt, 9feit^, @it^. 

@ at the beginning of words, or between two vowels, is 
pronounced softer than the English 5, though not quite as 
soft as the English 2;; 2^ \n ^aQiWi to say ; S^%shaU; tl^etfe, 
wise; ^d^iy hare. But if it is preceded by a consonant, as 
in ^t6fc, pea; 0?at{)fel, riddles — or if it is doubled, as in 
®af]ev, water; 9?o|fe, horses; — it is pronounced with the 
hard sound of the English s or the German %. The final 
^, (for this character is used only at the end of words or syl- 
lables,) as in ^aixi, house; hii '^aufc^, of the house ; 2Bei6= 
&eit, wisdom, is generally pronounced also with the hard 
sound of the English s ; but several of our present gramma- 
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rmns disapprove of it, asserting, that the final 0, if preceded 
by a vowel, should have the soft sound, as at the beginning 
of a word. 

@jj and (St. The f in these letters is, at the beginning 
of roots, pronounced like sh or the German fci) (explained 
in the next page) ; thus fprtngen, to sprites jlellcn, to place ; 
entflellen, to disfigure i ©Cjtalt, ^figure, are pronounced 
shpringen^ shtelletiy entshtellen, geshtalt*. But whenever 
ip or f} occur after a vowel in the same syllable, or if fl are 
letters of inflexion (see § 12), as in bcfic, best; SBefpc, wasp^ 
%UX^9 princes l^odbflen^, at the utmost, they are pronounced 
as in English. 

0A*» 1. In the words SflaPe or ©clace, slave; &iUtt, skeleton ; 
©fUge, sketch; and ^maxa^b, emerald^ the f is also very frequently 
pronounced like the English sh, 

Obs, 2. Many Germans pronounce also the final (I of the root, if 
preceded by r— as in 25ilrtte, brush; %\!lx]u prmce^like sht: but this 
pronunciation, although adopted by some grammarians, is now rejected 
^yjj^^ hest usage. But a still more decided provincialism is the pro- 
nunciation of f like sh in the final fp or f?, if it is not preceded by r ; 
as in beffe, best; 2Befpe, Wasp—B, pronunciation which prevails in 
some southern parts of Germany. 

On the other hand, in Westphalia and in some parts of Lower Saxony, 
f in fp and ff, whether at the beginning or at the end of a word, is pro- 
nounced with its usual hissing sound ; a mode which is strongly recom- 
mended by several writers, as more consistent with orthography, and as 
being sofler. 

But as it is not the province of a work like the present to propose . 
grammatical laws, but merely to record those existing, it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that orthography can be appealed to only where 
usage is uncertain : but this is not the case in the present instance. 
In all Germany, in good society as well as on the stage, with the, 
comparatively speaking, inconsiderable exception of the places just 
referred to, f before p and t, at the beginning of words, is pronounced 
like sh, as described above ; which must therefore be considered the 
more le^timate pronunciation. It is likewise deemed so by most of our 
grammarians. Klopstock the poet, who has written some grammatical 
essays, even proposed to write fc^ instead of f in the cases alluded to ; 

* Elegant speakers appear to soften this sound into the English zh, or s in 
pleasure, and pronounce zhimngen, xhteUen, &c. 
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well knowing that orthography is but subservient to the general pro- 
nunciation : and it has been well observed by Adelung, that, if any local 
peculiarity, which happens to be Supported by orthography, is to be pre- 
ferred to general usage, the Westphalian pronunciation of fc(), in which 
f and db are both distinctly heard, and the Austrian and Bavarian pro- 
nunciation of it*~of which they make a diphthong consisting of the 
sounds of i and e— ought likewise to be adopted, in preference to the 
general usage of all the other parts of Germany.*-* See also Introduc- 
tion, page 4, and § 26, obs. 2. 

f has always the sound of the English s in sO; ex. 

tVZi^i white s (Sxo^i^ greatness. 

©c{; has the sound of the English sk; as ©dbatl&Cj shame ; 
25llfcb5 ^ush — pronounced Shande^ Btish. Yet it must be ob- 
served, that the Germans form this sound nearer the gums 
than the English do, and more with the tip of the tongue ; 
which gives it, if I am not mistaken, a shad^ of difference. 

Obs. 3, If a radical final ^ is followed by cf^ of a servile syllable, and, 
consequently, ^ and cj? belong to two different syllables, — as is ai^vays 
the case in diminutives formed by the annex cf^en, from substantives 
ending in 6^, — each retains its usual sound ; namely, ^ its hissing, and 
db its palatick sound: and £i($ must therefore not be mistaken for fd^^ 
which latter always represents the sound of the English sh; ex. 
(Sla^Cljen, a little glass; ^auSiCf^eit, a little house; (from @Ia^, $au^) — 

read, ®id^-^en, jpiui^^di^en. 

§ 8. LIQUIDS : r, nt, n, t. 

These letters are all pronounced as in English, except t; 
which, both at the beginning and at the. end of words, is 
pronounced, as in other continental languages,^ with a strong 
vibration of the tip of the tongue, and sounds rather rougher 
than the English /-, which is formed with the middle of the 
tongue. 

The following table, by showing how the English sounds 
are represented by German letters, will at once recapitulate 
the preceding rules, and impress still more on the learner 
the power of the German letters. 
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Tlie English 
a in bare 
a — ale (see r 
a — far 
a — all 


is 
lote 


represented by 
p. 9) ... . 


The German 
d or e — 

ee or et . . . . 
a 

^^^ • • • 

1 or ie 

e 

ei or cp ... 

• 

t 




u 
u 

iu 

r by du 
byau 


, . . thus bar or bcr 
eel or e6l 
far 






a _ of 








e — ntei'e 






niir or micr 


tf*— wi^i 






mctt 


i — Jlne 
if-JlU 
o — ^ hole 






ffin 

... m 
mi 

... for 
bii 


• • • • 


• • 


« — /or 
o ^— ^o 


• • f • 


• • 


u — uniform 
u — hui 
oi'^ oU 

OM— out 






bud 






itiniform 

dul 
am 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


• ft 

.. near]} 
• • nearly 



The consonant sounds are, for the greatest part, repre- 
sented by the same characters in both languages ; except 
the following : 



soft ch • tfdb 

j and the > 

sohg ^ 
f foro 

* P 

«A..^ f* 



The English 

th in think ) ^ 

and th in that S 

V nearly by tt) 

w. 



is represented 
in German by 



Jt Jl'or C^^ 

yiDSfes i(ief) 



From this it will be seen, that there are three English 
vowel and five consonant sounds which do not exist in 
German : on the other hand, the German sounds 0, it, and 
both sounds of the c(;, do not exist in English. 



* The corr^esponding short sound of a in bare, 
f The corresponding short sound of e in mere, 
\ The corresponding short sound of o in da. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN WORDS. 

§ 9. 1. Proper nameSsand other words derived from languages little 
known, such as the Oriental languages, as well as all Scnptural names, 

—as,^acob,2\'aat3^rban,%\^cbray%imanact>, ^of*ee, wmjw; bet 

@Up(rat, the Euphrates, &c.— are all pronounced according to the Ger- 
man mode : that is, the letters have the same power as in German words. 

2. Words and names derived from the learned languages are, like-, 
vrise, generally pronounced according to the German mode, and accord- 
ing to the rules laid down under the letters c, (^, t and p : ex. (^cdo^ 

laffifer, ©*t^matifer, ^pt^ologie, ^ufpicien, ^c{iilfe^,3uau^ (Jafar— 

pronounced Sholastiker, &c. 

Obs. SD in words derived from the Greek, as @9(6e, syllable, $^9flf, should, 
according to some grammarians, be pronounced like ii, this being its original 
pronunciation in Greek. But the more general practice is to pronounce it 
every where like a German u 

3. Names and words expressive of things peculiar to a nation or place, 
taken from modern European languages, should retain their original 
pronunciation : thus the English words, ^iaUfpcaxi, $OWe» @am(ribgr» 

fiabp, Corbs3)?apcr, j®entleman, Ac— the French, fKoulfeau, 9?ict>e« 
lieu, SNtilion, iSen^ b'arme^, &c.— the Italian, SSoccaccIo, Sfeloggia, 

^ici^beo, Cicerone, &c. — and so also names of other nations, ought to be 
pronounced as they are in their respective languages. But it may easily 
be supposed that this rule cannot always be strictly observed, particu- 
larly with respect to such languages as are less generally known. 

Those few names of foreign places that have undergone in German a 
change in their orthography, are^ of course, pronounced like German 
words; as, bie S Jemfe (the Thames), Ciffabon (Lisboa), ^OJaitanb (Milano), 
?fttaptl (Napoli), ^Offau (Moskwa), jfopett^agen (Kiobenhavn). 

§ 10. The words borrowed from the French being rather numerous 
and in frequent use in German, both in writing and conversation, and 
many of them having been more or less germanized, their pronuncia- 
tion requires some more detailed explanation. 

I . The vowels are generally pronounced as in French : namely, 
1) at and ci like a ; as, portrait; S^OUtcKIe, bottle. 2) eu like b ; as» 

Seftrteur, deserter; ©ouoemeur, governor— except Gteutenant,>hich 

is pronounced Ceutttant. 3) an and iaw like C ; as, g^auffee, causes 
way; SSureau, office. 4) OU like tt ; as, SambOUr, drummer. 5) Ot 
nearly like ta ; as, ^^(^moi^. 6) u like il ; as, d?epue, review. 7) The 
termination Mx retains in the words 6()epalier; ^^OUattier, custonp-houie^ 
officer; SSanqttier, donAr^r; "^iXkX, profession; :JSanquer0Utler, ^it^mp^ 
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and perhaps in a few other words, its original pronunciatiofi — ^namely, 
like the English word yea : but in most others it is pronounced in Ger- 
man like the English eer; as, Ofpcler, Sourier, ©reitabler, &c. &c. 

S. The consonants, too, have nearly the same power as in French : 
consequently, we pronounce 1.) f, and c before e or i, like s; as, ^apOlt, 
^qpef Vctnie^actreu; %axce; (SiacH. 2,) (t) like the English «A; 
as, 6|>icatie, chicanery ; ^^arlatait, empyric. 3.) ), and g before e or t, 
like the English sin pleasure; as, ^^loujicn, Venetian blinds ; !j0\ixnal; 

'fci^ti SSaga.^e; Orange; ®enic, genius; engagiren, to engage, &c. 

4.) QU like At; B&,^Ux<^mWX y marker ; (ftiquette ; ^arqui^; &c. 5.) tl 
preceded by i (in French / mouille) is generally pronounced like the 
German rji; as, ZataiUcn, battalion; ^ebatflfe, medal; iSHlet. 6.) gn 
like the German nh as, ^cmpcignon, companion; i&bampaQnex, ckam- 
paignef &c. Except ^ompagltte, company^ which is pronounced Cwii" 
panee, 

3. The French nasal sounds are also generally retained in German ; 

as. fSafTitt, basin ; Souftn; 2)IIigence; SScm6arbement; 2)etac6cmeiit. 

Except SompHmeNt and the termination ;ant, which are pronounced 
as in German words; as, gaUnt; C^axmant, chamnng ; xnUxtfiam^ tM^ 
teresHng. 

4. Most final letters which are mute in French remain so in German ; 
as, TepOt; !jabOt, friU; Siner, dinner; ©OUpcr, supper; €ommi^, 
clerk; Ccgt^, lodging; ^oxpfi. Except 1.) The terminations .at, .-et 
and 'Xb, which are all sounded in German ; as, @o(bat, soldier; Cabinet; 
^Uiaxb, billiards; ^CCOrb, an agreement. 2) The above-named termina- 
tions *ier and .am ; as, Dflicier and cbaxtnatit. s.) The final c, which 
is also generally sounded; as, $age; ^OUfttte, female cousin; ^at 
xabe; &c. 

5. If the expression consists of more than one word ; as, d^enbe^^POU^, 
XetesO^tete, ^i^ia-Vi^, ^^be-b^UXy &c, it mun always be pronounced 
exactly as in French. 

6. Those foreign words in German that exist both in Latin and French 
with no other change than the omission of the Latin termination, are 
pronounced, like other Latin words, in the German mode, even if used 
in a new and unclassical acceptation ; as, eltl General, a general; eln 
3Vaior, a major; c\n 3'?eglment, a regiment, &c. 

§ \l. In foreign words, the original division of syllables 
must be retained : thus, rcilflTitt^n, to succeed; reelt, real; 

reiw??atitcn ; Stuin; 3efuit, are read tcmjfivcn, re-cU, re^injla* 

tixith tunn, &c. It must therefore be observed : 

1. The terminations mc, -ten, -ier, ntctl, and :mh of foreign 
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words, which are germanized from the dissyllable Latin 
terminations -m, -i>, -n, -^a, -ua^ form two syllables 
(with the accent on the antepenultimate, except -ecn, which 
has the accent on the penultimate): ex. %am\liii Jiimily ; 
(Static, grace; .gijlotic, history; ^atetic, matter; SefUe, 
6^a5^ ; ©lorie, glory ; .Qojlie, Me host ; IJ^umic, mtmmy ; 
^tvbxiWi studies : ^itiiXii vacation ; ®}^xma^\i\h gymnasiums ; 
^dXViXOiXiiW^ natural curiosities : ©iWiiXi, genii ; i|}atvijier, jpa- 
trician; 3llbit?ibucn, individuals; Sb^ziiW^lyceums ; ^aufclcetl, 
mausoleums — ^read, ^ami'U-C, ©ta'jisC, &c. being derived from 
the Latin woTdsJamilia, materia, studia, genii fjerite, &c. &c. 

2. But if the words ending in ie exist also in the French 
language with that termination, these vowels form but one 
accented syllable, as in French; probably because they came 
through the medium of that language into the German ; 
as, ^i^ilofop^i'e, J^eolo^i'e, Xbeori'e, &c. In the plural, the 
termination nen forms always two syllables; as, X^COVi'-Cti: 
— compare § 23. In a few words, however, usage varies 
between this and the preceding mode ; as, ^OWlbbi'c, 6etC= 
ttioni'e ; or, ^omo'bi^C, Setcmo'ni^e. The last word is, in the 
compound Setentonictimciflct, master of ceremonies, always 
pronounced €cremo'iri?en. ' 

S. The terminations 4cn in the names of countries, and 
Ait in those of their inhabitants, are also dissyllables ; as, 
i^panktt, Spain ; "^taikru Italy ; ^KttiAsia; @4jUjiei1, St- 

lesia; yjritannien, Britain; ©paiiicr, Spaniard; ©cbUfter, 

Silesian, iduiimomv, Lacedemonian, Sec, — ^read, ©pa'tiuen, 
&c. 

§ 12. ETYMOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF SYLLABLES, 

Before we proceed to quantity and accent, it will be. ex- 
pedient first to explain the nature of what are called the ra- 
dical and servile syllables, — a distinction which is applica- 
ble to the syllables of every simple word of more than one 
syllable, and to which allusion has been already made in 
the preceding pages. 
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1. The root or radical syllable (for it consists always of 
one syllable,) does not mean here the primitive word, or the 
parent of derivatives^ but that syllable which contains the 
principal import of the word, or denotes a clear meaning of 
itself. Thus the first syllables of writings written^ writer^ 
are roots, because they all, although each with a different 
modification, import the fundamental idea of expressing 
notions by means of letters. Also all monosyllables, as 
tee^fiee^ high^ sight, height, must, in opposition to servile 
syllables, be considered as roots or radical syllables. 

2. Servile syllables we shall call all those which have no 
clear import of themselves, but merely serve to modify the 
root. Thus the second syllables in writing and writer 
express mere accidents of Uie root or principal idea, and 
are 'therefore servile syllables. 

The terms radical and servile are also applied to letters ; 
namely, those which belong to the root of a word are called 
radical, and the remainder, servile letters. 

3. The servile syllables may be subdivided, according as 
they are prefixed or annexed to the root, into prefixes and 
annexes (or suffixes). In bespoken, for instance, be is the 
prefix, e7i the annex, and spoJc the root. The prefixes in 
German are 6c, emp, cnt, ct, fle, ViX and jcr. 

The principal annexes are hax, ct)in, be, C, ei (or ep), e(, 

An, em, en, in\>, er, em, e^, e|!, et, i^aft, \}tix, tdb, tdbr, ig, m^, 
if*, feit, lei (or lep), tein, Ucfj, Ung, nig, fal, fam, fcjjaft, fel, 
te, t^Utti, mfi, ^ig- 

4. Another subdivision of servile syllables may be made 
into syllables of inflexion, — that is, such as are added to 
words in their declension, or conjugation, to express num- 
ber, person, time, or other accidents; — and into syllables of 
derivation, — ^that is, such by which words are formed firom 
others. Thus the second syllables in the words glasses, 
wanted, richer, are syllables of inflexion ; but the' second 
syllables in writer, friendship, lovely^ are syllables of deri- 
vation. 
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In the preceding list of servile syllables, the prefix ^e 
and the annexes e^ zm, tn, cnb, iX, Zi, ef?, et, serve also as 
syllables of inflexion. 

5. Each simple word * has a root ; it may have many 
annexes, but can have no more than one prefix: conse- 
quently, the root is always the first syllable if the word has 
no prefix, and the second, if it has one. 

Obs, 1. In a few words beginning with {^e, er, ge, &c.; as in beUtt, 
to pray ; gebeil, to give ; erben, to inherit ; @rbe> earth ; S8f fttt, hrofm ; 
bte Oegenby ihe country or neighbourhood; getterit, yefterdayy &c. these 
syllables are not prefixes, but belong to the root (and have therefore the 
accent, see § 15); which may always be known from the circumstance, 
that the second syllable in such words, with the exception of the two 
last examples, always terminates, if not declined or conjugated, in a 
single r, or in en ;— ^terminations in which no Qoot ends but the word» 
wen, whoMt and ben, the : and, therefore, as the second syllable is not 
the root, the first must be so, according to the preceding nlle. 

Obi, 2. A servile vowel occurring before or after a radical vowel, 
must, in the pronunciation, not be joined with the latter into one syl- 
lable: thus6eUrtbeilen,/ojM(/g<?/ hZ^l^xm, to honour; ^t\mX, mistaken: 
geetfbt, inherited; fie f*nen, they cried; M @ee^, of the lake, must be 

read bemrtjeilen, be*e0ren, ge^irret, ^Mtbt, fcliri»en, ^--ei. (Compare 
§ 23, remark 2.) 

Obs, S. It may not be improper to notice here, that if a word is to 
be divided into syllables (for instance, at the end of a line), the prefix 
is separated fi*om the root, but not always the annex ; for if the latter 
begins with a vowel, the radical consonant that immediately precedes 

it, is joined to it; as, Beaten, @pra»cfee, raften, fam|?jfen, ^eutfdbcr. 

Compounds, however, must always be divided according to their com- 
ponent parts ; as, ^IDunb-ar^t, surgeon ; See-'gra^, sea-weetL 



* The expression simple word is used in contradistinctioD to compound; 
and may be either a primitive, as man, hate; or a derivative, as manly, 7nanU- 
nesSf hater, A compound consists of two or more words, each separately cur- 
rent in the language ; as, manhater, gentlemanly ; or, at least, having in its 
present use a clear and distinct import of itself, llib latter is the case with the 
inseparable particles ur, primitive; er), ctrck ; , tnif , mis; and the privative particle 
un, UTt, whidi, having a clear import of themselves, are all roots, and therefore 
distinguished from &e mere prefixes 6e, ent, &c. although they are found only 
in compounds. The simples of which a compound consists, retain in the com- 
position the nature of their syllables; thus the first and last syllables of 
^Stot^tn^tf>iU momxng-ptayer, are roots, and the second and ^ird, servile 
syllables ; because the woVd is compounded of 0)?orgen, which consists of a 
root and an annex, and @e&et, which consists of a prefix and a root. 
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VOWEL QUANTITY. 

A vowel sound may be relatively long or short;-— that is, 
the voice rests either longer upon it, and thus protracts it, 
or hastens quickly over to the next letter : thus the vowels 
in the English words, car^ feeL, fooly are long; and those 
in carry^ Jilly futt^ are their corresponding short vowels. 
And so in the German words, la&ttt, lamei {>er, hither: 
Ofen, cfoen; fu()lei1, to feel, the quantity of the radical 
vowels is long ; but Satttnt, lamb; .0err, master ^ offeil, open; 
fatten, tofU, have short vowels. 

From these examples, which might be multiplied very 
considerably, it may also be seen that many words, other* 
wise alike in their pronunciation, are distinguished merely 
by the quantities of their vowels« 

Each vowel sound is used with either quantity ; — i. e, in 
some words it is long, in others short; except the first 
sounds of and e, which are always of long quantities; 
and which, it would appear, cannot be pronounced purely 
without being somewhat protracted. 

Obz. The learner will perceive that the question Is here merely of 
▼owe), and not of syllable, nor of metrical, quantity. A syllable may be 
long merely by the multiplicity of ita consonants, although Its vowel be 
short. Thus tmft and weaUk, in which the vowel sounds are short, 
require as much time to pronounce as sweet and wall, which have long 
vowel sounds. Metrical quantity depends. In German, chiefly on the 
emphasis or importance of the syHable, as will be explained at the end 
of the work. 

§ IS. Of long quantity are: — 

1.) The vowels a(t, ee, 00 and tc, (see page 12,) and ail 
vowels that are followed by ^ or t^ in the same syllable, 
or are preceded by t(> in the same syllable; as, 20aatC, 
goods, ware; ©edc, sotd; ©cfcoof, lap; 0irefe, giant; la^m, 
lame; fc|jr, v^; HfW^him; O^x^ear; U^t, watch; .j6b(>le, 
cavern ; tix% cool ; t()un, to do ; Z\)ixx, door ; totb, red. 

2») The vowels that are at the end of a syllable, or are 

d2 
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followed by a single consonant in the same syllable ; as, 
bu, thoui WO5 "mhere; wen, whom; aiofe, rose; (gcbaben, 
damage s fcf^oit^ beauiifidj in which the radical vowels are 
all long. 

Except, a.) The following particles and pronouns, the vowels of which 
are all short: ah^off: an, /o; am, at the; btn,(/)am; h\i, until; ba5, 
the; M, of the; e$,it; iat, has ; in, in; im,in(Ae; man, on<?; mit, 
with; urn, about; VCn, of; rom, of the; U?e^, away (but in the sub- 
stantive ber Seg, the way, e is long); Wlber, agahut; wa^, what; gum 
and 3ur, to /^. « 

b,) The following few compounds, in which the first syllable is short : 
^erjcg, </«*<?/ ^etbtt^e^sh^ter, habitation; Utti^'lU judgment ; ^tXtitit, 
advantage ; flclletcf^t, perhaps ; and probably a few others. 

c) The vowels e and t in syllables of inflexion, which are all short, 
although not followed by a double consonant ; as, 6f fct^retbf t (he) de- 
scribes; ^etnlbi^, patient ; VCTlt\f)en, to pardon. 

} 14. Of short quantity are: — 

1.) All vowels without exception that are followed by a 
double consonant; as, weim, if; Sfolfe, horses; ^offcn, to 
hope; @dbal^ treasure; gdfe, comer. (Compare J 24 j 
rule 2.) 

2.) Also the vowels that are followed by two or more 
different consonants in the same syllable; as, redbt, right; 
Q^bnib, patience ; foflen, to cost; ^unft, art; 2Badb^, waa:; 
•J^ejre, ivitch {jc being considered a double consonant). 

• 

Except the following words, the radical vowels of which are all long, 
although followed by two consonants; ^bler, eagle; ^rt, manner; 
iSati or Zatfd), perch {SL fish); S5art, beard; ^'6tU» exchange ; *Bor5, 
board; SBratfd&f, tenor-violin; (5rbe, earth; tt^X, first ; ^ixSi^heel; Ofs 
tUXX, birth; garg, ro«»/ $erb, hearth; ^etb(,fiock; $Uf!en, cough; 
StltiHex, convent ; 5treb9, cr^; 5teb^ (only found in compoiuids); '^a^b, 
maid; ^Ctib, moon ; Wox^Xf mortar; tieb\U besides ; Obitjruit; £)|fern, 
JEaster;^fiXb, horse; x'ifitn, to roast; (SdOlifiiX, shoemaker ; ^d)rtaxUi 
9ward; @6)tll>exX, sword; ^iX^, continually; XCbXydead; Srofl, consolation; 
9ic^t, governor ; !2Darge, t&arf ; ^Ufle, desert ; gart, tender. 

Obs, 1. (S^ and fd), although how representing simple sounds, mostly 
render their preceding vowels short ; as in frect), impudent ; @ac(^e, thing ; 
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raft, roih; ^ttfiiy/rog. Except fSUib^^ook; brafc^, ihrOthed; fiUfbtn, 
to curse; iodb, high (but m^C^lciUtDedding/MiaBhort); StUiben^cake ; 
@d>mcub, disgrace; vapracfee, language; fuct^Ctl, to seek; XucJ^, cloth; 
WU^df, washed.'^lf f does not stand for f5 (see § 24), it is a simple con- 
sonant, and the preceding vowel is therefore long; as in ©rb'^e, great- 
ness; ^^tfooL 

Obs, S. The Jong quantity of the radical vowel cannot be affected by 
a syncope : as» gflobt, praised; er fagt, he satfs; for gelO&et, faaet<"-or 
by a consonant that belongs to the following annex ; as^ d?db{t)f n, a 
little wheel; Sriibfaf, affliction; in all which words the vowel remains 
long because in the root it is followed by one consonant only. 



$ 15. THE ACCENT, or SYLLABIC EMPHASIS. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of them 
always pronounced with more emphasis or stress than the 
rest; which syllabic emphasis is generally called the ac- 
cent : thus the first syllable in hiitnony^ the second in har- 
moniousj and the third in overdcl, are uttered with more 
stress, and are therefore said to have the accent 

The German follows the most simple and natural law in 
its accentuation ; it lays the accent, in all words originally 
German, on the most important syllable, namely on the root; 
and in compounds, on the root of the first component part, 
that commanding most attention (compare § 19). Now, the 
root, as we have seen, (§ 1 2, rule 5,) being in German always 
the first syllable, except in words with prefixes, we can lay 
down the following simple rule, which comprehends by far 
the greatest part of the whole stock of the language, 
namely : 

German words of more than one syllable without pr^fises^ 
have the accent on thejirst syllable ; but those beginning with 
any of the seven pefixes^ 6e, Cnt, emp, et, ge, tJCt, and jer, have 
it on the second syllable. (For the accent of words derived 
from foreign languages, see $ 20, rules 1 and 2.) 

Ex. (i'cben, to love; li'c6Uc{?, lovdy; lUtitlitmbigs amiable; 
£i'e6et1^WUtbigfeit, amiableness; hdtiit, beloved; ge'bct, give 
(firom ge'^Cll, to give) ; ®e6e't, prayer (firom (c't^tly to pray) ; 

D 3 
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0^\!baim3 olive tree i fSau'mU (dive oil; 99eu'rtiKiUttid^fraft, 

the pcnoer of judging ; fto'(f6litlb, stone blind. 

In simple words there are no exceptions to this rule but 
the word UWvbigt alive (from le'6cn, to live), and some 
words with foreign terminations, which terminations take 
the accent, according to the tendency of foreign words to 
accentuate the last syllable (see § 20). These are 

1.) Verbs terminating in ieren (or ireil); as, futfc^i'mn, 
todrive;^anr(^ir\9lohawk; ^aWmtl, to halve; fpaji'ctcn, 
to take a walk : ^udbfiaBfeten, to spell ; &c. &c. 

2.) Substantives with the termination et* (or ep); as, 
©cbweidbelei', Jlattery : Slafcref, frenzy : .gcucj^clei', hypo- 
crisy i &c &c. 

S.) The following substantives: ^3lmm% forist ; ^aX- 
feni'flf, harper; 2J?0ta'f?, mot ass ; Cicfera'nt, contractor; 
@lafu'r, glazing ; and the proper names iStxlfUt @tettrn, 

^iiflti'n, and .ganno'tjcn 

The compounds, however, present a considerable number of excep* 
tions : viz. of words in which the accent does not rest on the first, but 
on the second component part. These exceptions may, most natural!/ 
and conveniently, be classed under the three principal parts of speech; 
namely, noun*^ verbs-, and particles'^ 

§ 16. Of nouns, both substantives and adjectives, are excepted- r 

1. Ail compounds beginning with all or aller; as, allma'cbtig, o^ 
mighty; allta'glt(t^, d<ii(y; adurn'MiS^^y cf^?^'*^^'/ anerli'c6|l, charming,; 

allerbe'ff, 6^#/^a^, &c. But'^'Wrna^Xy omnipoience; and a'n>5emein, 

unhersal, have the accent on the first syllable. 

2. T^ose adjectives compounded with un tbat acquire by their C6ii- 
junction with this privative particle not merely a negative expression, but 
also a superior degree of energy and force 3 as, ungemern, uHcommtm; 
Unge^eu'er, enormous; untne'nfcbnci^, exceeding human power, immen§e. 
Of this description are chiefly adjectives terminating m Itcf) or bar, de* 
lived from veibs, and denoting impossibility of that which the verb ex- 
presses. The accent in such adjectives is always put on the root of the 
verb ; and even the separable particles a6, au^, nacbt &c* lose in such 
adjectives the accent, which they invariably have in the compound 

* Formerly the ending ep was used in foreign words instead of our present 
U} as VBUi^Hih ^nntafti9, &c 
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verbs; ex. unnacffa'^mtid). mtm^Mcf txMVii^^W^, wtupportdAU ; 

xmt'nbU<btinfinite! uni'i'iViar, innumerable; Unmb'dltct^, impots&le; &c. 
But those that are not more emphatical than their simple adjectives, are 
accented r^V^arly; ea^^Wn^iiailU uncounted; vCnxidt, wrong; u'tlde- 
Wtf , uncertain ; u'ntnenfc^U((, inhuman (not human). 

s. Several titles arising from office, chiefly such in which the second 
component part either expresses a distinction from another similar title, 
or itself consists of a compound; as, ©enerals^ajo'r, major-general; 
i^mvaUQkn'Unatity lieutenant-general ; 06ertti2ieu' tenant, Ueutenant^ 
colonel; Obfr|tWa'ci>tmeif!er, major; ditidi^fxeii^m, baron of the em- 
pire; ®XO$\'(i^a'^mel^it, grand treasurer; Disitbc' flpViti^^Y, the chirf 
chaplain to a king. 

But if the second part neither expresses a distinction, nor it itself a 
compound, the accent is mostly on the first; as, diei'ct)^i2$arcn, baron of 
the empire;^ ^(^{b}^teb\^et, field chaplain. 

Also adjectives beginning with })Cd), YOObl, or gro^, have the accent on 
the second component part, if they are epithets of formal distinction 
and civility; B8,W0Wbel, noble; ^ti^a'btllQ, of noble birth; icd)fU\]x\idf, 
most serene; gro^ma'ct^ttg, most potent. But if they are not of that de- 
scription, the accent rests on the first component part ; as, io'd^txabtnb, 
bombastic; (^O'd^^erjig, noft/e-^ear^^^/; ^tC*fm\iXf^\Q, generous. 

4. Compound names of holidays ; aSj O^txmc'nta^, Easter-Monday ; 
Cfrarfrci'tag, Good-Friday; ^JalmfCnittafl, Palm-Sunday; 'Hfd^exmYtu 
wedif Ash-Wednesday ; ^^CljnUi'd&nam, Corpus Christi; Wiiim'dbUn, < 
Christmas; fRiU'ia'bt, ^ew-year, 

Ohs. 1. In compound names of places, the English accentuation may, in 
general, be followed in Gennan ; as, ^eftp^a'ien, Wettph6lia ; ^eu£•&o'((An^, 
New H6Uandi bie ^'ttaimU, the Netherlands. 

5. The following compounds : ^bfcbfU'lic^, abominable; au^iXO'xbcnU 
I \d), extraordinary ; barm^e' rglQ, compassionate ; bt^Witf gl ict^ff , best pos- 
sible; bre2)reiei'nl9feitor2)reifa'lti^fdt,^Atf rnVt^y; ^obiu'nb^x, elder; 

2^i)tWtib(Xt, century ; ^aiXl^'^mb, a space of ten years; !^aiu'tt, cabin; 
StaxXO^ffii, potatoes; Ieib{ia'ftlg, /mn^; 5KatrOfe, Mtfor/ fRoxbo'ix,northr 
east; UloxbtOflt, north-west ; Uh(X^(bW'd* n06)i superabundant ; ubcxmii''^ 
^ig, excessive; Untertba'nig, subject, humble; OOttre'jfdCb, excellent; 
tt^a^r^a'ftig, true ; Wtllfo'mmen, welcome (but the substantive ber WlU 
f Ommen, the welcome, and the verb betvi'lifommen, to welcome, have the 
accent regularly) : and the pronouns berfe'lbe, the same ; berje'nige, that, 
through their whole declension : bei^i'lbtttfOfthe same; be^jle'nlgetl, of 
that; &c. 

Obs. 2. Many Germans accent also several other adjectives irregularly ; as, 
not^we'nMg, necessary s fttiwi'iiiq, voluntary ; &c : but this is not so generally 
done as to warrant their being numbered among the exceptions. 

06s. 3. The substantives formed from adjectives retain the accentuation at 
lihe adjectives : Buftfcbcn^eit, contentment; Unaiaftt'^iiditeii, insupporiableness. 
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§ 17. Of compound verbs are excepted : a.) those begiDoing with 
the particles burcb, ilber, unter, and um, if the particles are inseparable 
(see the Conjugation of Verbs); as» untet^a'nbeln, to negotiate; untcr- 
fcbci'ben, to discern ; tiberfe'^en, to overlook, b,) All those compounded 
with (winter, DOII, and totber; as, (tnterdel^fn, to deceive; PCU)^e6etU to 
execute; n^tberru'fen, to revoke; Wiberite'6en» to resist. c.) The verbs 
miffa'aetly to displease; miSU'n^en, to fail; XM^XaxUXittoimtcany; 

migi^a'nbeln, to ill-treat; wieb^r^olett, to repeat; fc6armU'0eln, to 

skirviisk. 

Obs. All adjectives, and those substantives that end in ung or er, derived 
from these verbs, have the accent on the same syllable as the verb; as, niters 
ru'flic^, revocable ; Untert^a'ftung, amusement ; Unter^a'nb(er, negotiator. But all 
other substantives derived from the above verbs, remqve the accent to the first 
syllable ; as, U'nter^a(t, maintenance ; U'nterfc^itft, signature ; ^i>criianb, re- 
sistance. Except ^^iiirx'^ifullUmeHt. 

§ 18. Of Particles, or undeclinable words, are excepted : 
All compound adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions, that do not ter- 
minate in a servile i or WCOi as, (leru'm, abotU; Um^e'r, around^ about; 
lUVO't, before; VCTbei\bi/,over; bdfa'mmert, together; gegenU'bfr,op>po- 
sUe ; mit&i'n, comequenUy ; Jinge'gen, on the contrary ; UBewu'^, ex- 
tremely; VOt^ia'tijWeU; V'xdU)! dt^X^ perhaps ; Mja'lb or be^we'gfn, on 
that account; nacjbe'm, fl/Jfer ; ^tmtia' ily consequently ; ar{\ta' tX, instead ; 
%U\6)m' i\yeguaUy ; ^iXH' XibiXf tuiih another ; S^^^-^n'tX^jwith two others, 
S^c; ilber|^au']?t, in general. But those that do terminate in 5 or li£b 
are accented regularly J ^%^^htti^(X\\iy likewise; Wti\i(i^i\\6i, concerning; 
with the exception of those beginning with all, which, like the nouns so 
commencing (see $16, rule 1.), accent the second component part : as, 
allerfeit^, on all sides ; allenfa'll^, at any rate ; &c. 

The fpllowing compounds are also accented regularly: dU'SiXidlby with- 
oui; be'rgeitalt, in that manner; e'()egef^ern or UO'rgeffem, the day before 
yesterday; I'niterjalb, within; t'rgenbWO, somewhere; je'nfeit, the other 
side; 0'ber&al6, fl^oix? ; Vi'^iXXatX^^nythe day after to-morrow ;\x'n^txnt, 
unwillingly; \X'n\aX[^% not long since; W' tiXit^aWi, below ; U'nWO()I, un- 
wdll ; and perhaps a few others. 

§ 19. REMARKS ON THE ACCENTUATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

I. In most compounds the second component part expresses the fun- 
damental, or rather the generic, idea, and the first part is superadded to 
qualify that generic idea, anfl may be called its attributive ; for, in fact, 
it denotes only an attribute of the rest of the compound. Thus in 
steam-boat, tvriUng-machine, sky-blue, — boat, machine, and blue are the 
generic ideas, defined and limited by the words steam, writing, and 
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•tfcy; and the only ciitiTerence between the import of the whole com- 
pound, and that of its second ppt, is the siiperaddition of the attri- 
bate. The first part being, then» the characteristic and distinguish- 
ing feature of the compound, it must naturally attract our principal 
attention, and consequently have the accent ; as the particular end of 
German accentuation is, like thali of emphasis in every language, to 
direct our attention to some particular word, or part of a word. 

But there are some compounds of another kind, in which the first 
part is not a mere qualification or attribute of the second, but forms a 
part of the fundamental idea ; both words being so blended as to denote 
one new idea, not always soluble into its component parts. In such 
compounds then, the first part being devoid of that artificial importance 
of a characteristic attribute, the accent falls naturally on the second as 
the concluding part of the idea. Of this latter description are most of 
the compound adverbs and of the other exceptions mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sections. Hence the difference of accentuation in ©U'^Win^, iouth 
wind; wadi ^\iW% south ecut ; W' nXtxiOi\Xtti,to hold under ; ^u'rct)bC{)ren, 
lo bore through ; that is, to continue boring till the object is bored through'^ 
where the particles unter and blltdb are mere abverbs, modifying the verbs 
ialUn and hoiten— and unUXt^a'iUn, to amuse ; buvfibo'iutl, to pierce 
-^in which the particles form with their verbs but one simple indivisible 
idea. In the same manner we may account for the irregular accentua- 
tion of the adjectives compounded with un (see § 16. Ejcc. 2.) ; for^ the 
superadded degree of intensity implied by the compound cannot be im- 
parted by the mere addition of the negative particle; which latter, 
therefore, not bdhg the sole distinguishing feature of the compound, is 
not of sufficient importance to take the accent. Compare in § 1 6, 
£jpc. 2, the examples, linme'nfctllict^, immense ; tinga'^Ibar, inttumerable, 
with V^nmtn^^lid), inhuman; u' tigtl'dilU uncounted, &c. 

3. If compounds of general currency are again compounded with 
other words, the above observation will still hold good -, and if the first 
part be a characteristic feature of the rest, it has the accent ; as, $a'n^s 
WOVtetbwb, manual^ictionary ; (^cbnei'bwerfgeng, cutting-implements f 
SSlei'bergiPerf, lead-mines ; Xu'c6nie&er(age, cloth-warehouse. 

3. An unaccented syllable may, occasionally, receive a particular 
stress, arising firom an antithesis, either expressed or understood, and 
which may therefore be called the antithetical accent ; as, er (•e'fct^UlMgt 

unb f?e e'ntfcbulbigt, he accuses and she excuses ; ba'con If! bte ^ebe nic|^t» 

of that there is no question (implying, * but of something else*) ; wa^ fag^tt 
@te ba'gU ? what do you say to ihdtf 

4. The learner must have already perceived the similarity that, in 
many points, exists between the German, and the Saxon words in the 
English language, with respect to their principles of accentuation*. The 
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latter regularly accent the radical syllable : spoken, betpeak, lovely^ love^ 
Gneu, Compoundii formed of words separately current in English have 
the accent on the first : tt^ne^quarry, quarry^tone^ afternoon. Even 
many of the abore-mentioned exceptions are analogous to the English; 
for instance, altnighty, neuhyear : particularly several adverbs ; as, here* 
4ft^» imtead, therein, thereby^ wkerewUh, &c. 



§ 20. ACCENT OF FOREIGN WORDS. 

1. Most foreign words, namely, all words taken from 
the French, and all those from the learned languages which 
have suffered some change in their terminations, have the 
accent on their last foreign syllable, whether the syllable 
belong to the root, or be a servile syllable ; as, Siotna'Uf 
romance, novel; Sottiplittie'nt; ^arleme'llt, parliament; 3)?as 

jo'r; ^^ilofo'pfj; ^oc't; glepl^a'm; (^piflra'm; 5lpri'l; ^ctvtta'r; 
©pntpto'tti; ©pjle'm; ftjjJcttia'tifd), ^ys/ma^jc; g?atio'n; m* 

ttOtm'l; natiomWxiXlj to naturalize : ^xaQO'lKX, dragon. 

Obs. 1. By the latter examples, the learner may perceive that Ger- 
man terminations annexed to foreign words do not receive the accent, 
but leave the preceding foreign syllable in possession of it. This, applies 
even to the terminations t, el *, er, germanized from foreign termina- 
tions; as in SJea'ter, ^a'be(, Dta'Ul, dpiio'bt, $pj?otte'ft*. from thea- 

trum,fabuia, &c. 
The following are exceptions to the above general rule : 
a.) Moft substantives terminating in if, and all those terminating in 

iUt, have the accent on the syllable preceding these terminations ; as, 

©ramma'tif, SBota'nif, O'prif, Si^jloma'tif, 9?6eto'nf. ©pmna'ttif, &c. 
©ramma'tif er, 'Diploma'tifer, 35?atjema'tif er, iJJcirtifer, &c. 

Some substantives in if, however, are more generally accented on the 
-last syllable ; as, ^o\Hi% StY'\ti% JKepuHi'f, ©iippUt, ^abri'f, ^Oli'f, and 
a few pthers. But even many of these are accented by some Grermans 
on the penultimate. 

b,) All those substantives ending in ie, in which this termination forms 
two short sylla(^les (see $11), ha^e the accent on the antepenultimate : 

^ami'lie, ©tu'bien, ^e'rien, &c. 



* In words* derived from the French, however, this termination has the 
, accent ; but tl^en it is generally spelt in German tU; ^ Qaxtt'H, (SacDuife'K. 
fBaflate'a (see § 24, rule 4). 
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2. But those words from tlie learned languages that have 
suffered no change in their terminations, retain their origi- 
nal accent; namely, either on the penultimate, or ante- 
penultimate: gmUtt|ia'fmu», ©pi'titu^, @tu'biunt, ^li'ma, 
^u'blicutti, iiKo'^nitc, (Sjra'wen, S)o'ctor, ^rofc'flbr, Sire'ctor, 
&fata'tm, ga'ncit, Cc'jrifow. 

However, if a German termination is added to such words, 

they seem by that to lose tliis characteristic distinction, and 

the accent is removed to the last foreign syllable, according 

to the first rule; as, Sluto'rcn, authors; ^rofejfo'rcil, pro- 

fessors; S|>araftc'te, characters; cano'llif*, canonical. 

From the preceding rule are excepted : 

Many substantives terminating in meter, which have the accent on 

the penultimate; as, 3?arome'ter, Xbermome'ter, Oeome'ter, ^pgrcme'ter, 

^drcnome'ter. To this exception belong generally such words as are of 
common use, and which probably came into the language through the 
medium of the French. But those which in their use are more confined 
to the learned, have the accent on the antepenultimate : as, j^eifa'meter, 

^nta'meter, S)ta'meter, &c. 

Obt, a. The above rules respecting Latin and Greek words, are also 
applicable to most proper names of those languages : S^irgri, ^cra'g, 

Xere'ns, Ooi'b, ^artia'l, ^cme'r, ^erf u'r, ^Jlepiu'n. But in grcero, ^aTar, 

^ntO'niu^, iPcmpe'iu^, 2)emo'ftbene6, these words having undergone no 
change, the original accent remains. 

06s, 3. The few words from the Italian language (generally technical 
terms of art) ret^un, as in English, their Italian accentuation ; as, at 

fre'fco, pia'no, me^ia ti'nta, &c. 

§21. SECONDARY ACCENT. 

I. In words of more than two syllables there is mostly, besides the * 
principal accent, another of less emphasis, which is called the secondary 
or inferior accent. Thus the last syllables in generalship, brotherhood^ 
friendRnets, have the secondary accent. In simple words, it would 
seem, this accent arises from a tendency of the voice to alternate stress 
and remission, so that accented and unaccented syllables would natu* 
rally relieve each other. Hence every second syllable from an accented 
one, if not differently injRuenced by quantity, (see the following^) has the 
secondary accent. Thus the last syllables in the words ^et^eit, liberty; 
^iUVibi^Cift, friendship ; ©rSfinit, countess, jnay be said to be without 
any accent ; but in the words ®ele'den(iei*t^ opportunUy; S$rU'berf4^4Tty 
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brotherhood; jtd'nigt'nit, queen^ they have the secondary accent,— which 
has still more stress if they are followed by unaccented syllables ; as, 

®ele'gen6ei'ten,£rU'berfcba'ften, it'd'nigrnnen. Thus also, frequently,in 
foreign words; as, ©e'nera'l, So'nfiffo'rlum, U'nloerlita't. 

2. But this rule arising from rhythm, is strongly modified by the 
quantity of the syllables. Those of long quantity (that is, such syllables 
over which Xht voice cannot hasten quickly, either from the long vowel 
quantity, or from the number of consonants ; as, {lelt, fam, bar, t^ltm, 
fc^Clft, ni^, ic{)t, ling, &c.) tend peculiarly to accent ; those of short 
quantity are averse to it. Hence the servile syllables ig and \\6) have 
very seldom any accent ; and those that have e for their vowel, as e, 
fr, e5, el, em, en, et, are entirely incapable of it, the voice hastening too 
rapidly over them. If, therefore, the syllables after the principal accent 
are of unequal quantity, the longer attracts the secondary accent 
wherever it may stand; as, ^iUxWdfii'xX iolemnity ; Jreu'nbfcfa'ften, 
friendships; a'rbei'tCte, worked. 

3. The syllable next to the principal accent is less susceptible of stress 
than those further removed ; unless it be followed by two short syllables, 
when it receives more stress to support the voice in the enunciation of 
the following : thus the second syllable in dxhiiU has less stress thaa 
the second in arbeitete. 

4. If the syllables following that of the principal accent are all 
short, the word is without any secondary accent ; as, jtd'nige, kings ; vtx- 
XW^\^^ti, to defend; ia'6rli^e,5^tfflr/y ; ^HXUxmymore bitter ones. The 
syllables ig and (ic|;, however, if separated from the principal accent by 
a short syllable, and not followed by a long one, receive some accent; 
as, feu'eri'g,/^j^; UXSixWdOiX, imperial, 

5. In polysyllabic compounds, all the radical syllables that have not 
the principal accent have the secondary accent ; as, auTe'ffen, to eat 
up; ^a'ulC'fel, wtt/tf ; ^i\)m\'hiX^iS<i:{U journeyman tailor. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

As a foreign language is acquired by reading and the dictionary rather 
than by conversation, and the eye of the student thus becomes fiimi- 
liarized with its orthography, the following few rules and observationt 
on th^ subject of German orthography will be found sufficient. It may, 
however, be proper to advise the learner to follow, in matters of ortho- 
graphy, rather the generality of writers, or his dictionary, than th^ pecu- 
liarities of any particular author, however valuable he may be in other 
respects. 
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§ 22. OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

With capital letters b^n : 
. U Every first word of a sentence or a verse -, as in English. 

2» All substantive&y whether proper or common names ; and also other 
parts of speech, when assuming the character of substantives ; as, bit 
(Btabt Ccnbon, thecUyof London; bai (&f^itf, the Mp ; biX ©ct^Ubma^ 
4^er. the shoemaJker ; bk (&tUebie» the beloved; m (BiimaviiT, a Mack, 
a negro; ba^ (St^abene, the sublime; bai ^ilr unb ^tber, the pro and 
contra ; fcilt XUUi ^i, hit dear self; bai mi^t fiaufeit, the everlasting 
running, &c. 

' Obs* 1. In some instances it may be doubtful, whether a word stands in the 
character of a substantive or not; in which case the use of a dkpital must b<* 
leift to Uie discretion of the writer. Hence we meet with 9^ot^ tt}\xn, and nrt^ 
t^un, to be needfidj ^d^t qebtn, and adit geben, to give heed: ^nfangS, and an: 
fflii<|«, at first i Sftlld, and fatU, in case, 

dbs» 2. If a compound substantive has itscomponent parts joined by hyphens, 
each part, though separately it be no substantive, begins with a capital ; as, 
het D6er<2^ofniarf(^a((i fhe hereditary earl-marshals ^tr Unter«OfFt)ter, tTte subaltern 



Obs, S. Attempts have been repeatedly made, by authors, to abolish the use 
of capital letters in substantives, and several works have been printed on this 
principle ; the contrary usage, however, prevails. 

3. Adjectives that Ibrm a part of a proper name, although not joined 
to it into one word, and such as stand after a proper name in the quality 
of an epithet; as, ba<( 9vOt6c ^eer, the Red Sea; Staxl ber ®rcpe, 
Chicles the Great ; ^riebricft bet ^We'ltC, Frederick the Second. 

4. Adjectives derived from proper names of persons j as, bai Wctwe- 
ViWe ©Pltem, the Wemerian system; bie ^JlatMllfcUe ^Jbifofopiie, the 
Platonic philosophy* And, in general, also those derived from proper 
names of places; as, ble SDIener S^^tung, the Vienna Gazette; b\t Celp? 
jiger WeflV, tlie Leipsic Fair, But adjectives derived from proper 
names of countries, are by the greater part of authors written without 
capitals ; as, bie bentfci^e ®pracbf» the German language; bk cngdfct^e 
Nation, the English nation, 

5. Those pronouns that refer tx> the person we are addressing ; as, 
®^ or ^it, you; 3(inen, or l*U(ft, to you; 3&^ ^r (5uer, ^owr.— The 
reflective pronoun j?cb, yourself, however, is generally used without a 
capital. The other pronouns ; as, ic&, /; fie, she or they ; i(|ltetl, (6 
them, &c are never used with capitals, unless they commence a sen* 
tence or a verse. 

OF MARKING VOWEL QUANTITY, 

(Compare the presefat with §§^ 13 and 14.) 

ji 33. Vowels of long quantity have that quantity marked by appro*- 
priate lengthening letters, {viz. i, or an additional vowel ; as, act, ee, tC, 

E 
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u, see tbe end of § 2.) if they stand at the end of the root, or before a 
liquid, and oflen also if they occur before f or t. Before the other con- 
sonants the long quantity is not marked, and must be ascertained from 
the vowel being followed by a single consonant (see § is) t except the 
long i, which has its usual mark of length (ie) before any consonant : — 
for examples see $ 13. It must, however, be remarked here : 

1 . If aa and 00 are to be inflected («ee § 27), they lose one vowel ; as, 
@aal,ME^o<m,@aIe>«a^o7u; ^aar,Aat>, ^'dX^tn^aliUlehairs S^Ot, hoot, 
S$i>te» boats. 

2. Words terminating in ie> or ee, drop the last vowel, if a syllable of 
inflection beginning with e is added; as, ^er @ee, the lake; M@€ti 
(£oT@ece^)yOfthelake; ^t>H^idea; ^btin{^htUXi\ide(u; ktiXi^knee; 

S(m (£niee), kneet; fnien (fniren), to kneel, (Compare § 12. Oht, ?.) 
Some authors, however, retain the i of ie, and write Rniit^ fnieen. 

3. The usage in respect to tbe lengthening letters, is npt qiuite uni- 
form ; some writers having begun to omit them in a number of wordsj, 
in which the long quantity« may be known from the vowel being foU 
lowed by a single consonant; whilst they retain them in others, where 
they are equally unnecessary. In a few other words some writers double 
the vowel, whilst others use ( as a lengthening mark. We meet, there- 
fore, with such variations as 'Jjaar and $ar, pair; ^a^mt and d?ame> 
name ; 99otf)e (see page 18) and SSote, messenger; S9cct and fSct^, boat ; 

(lubieren and flubiren, to study; RamttX and Ji'ame6l> camel, &c, 

§ 24. More regularity prevails in the practice of marking tlie short 
quantity of a vowel by doubling the final consonant immediately fol-* 
lowing it. The consonants thus generally doubled are the liquids, an4 
fj t, p, 5, X ?nd \ * (see § 14). We have, however, to. observe : 

1. The double f (tf) is used only betweien two vowels of the saine 
word; as« ^affen, to hate ; $ajR]r> casks; but at the end of ^ word, or 
before a consonant, % is used instead, even in words borrowed from 
foreign languages; as, bet $0^, the hatred; \^ (a^tf, I hated; $roge^> 
procefs; $a^» passport: see Obs^ 2. page 9, 

2. Instead of double f and double }, Cf and ^ are inyariably used. 
But if these characters are, in the syllabication of a word, to be di- 
vided, cf becomes f ^f, and ^ often ):g ; thus ^dl^xiiiiXi^fright, is spelled« 
when divided, @c(;re!'fen; and il0en, to sU, fii'icn, and sometime^ 
(itiien. The latter is more according to analogy — see § 26, Obs, l« 

* Tbe flat mutes aro very seldom doubled ; nay, 'it seems that their redu- 
plication cannot t^ke place without their being chapged into their respective 
sharp mutes; as, pfagen, to plague — p(fl(fen, to pester; fd)le6en, to shove — 
f^uiypeti, to pushi Uiten, to suffer — Uu, sttjffbrtd,^^Seit also the coDJugatioK of 
fd^nei^en and fie^en, in the list of iireguiar verbs. 
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3. Tlie femiitide tentiinatioii >ittn»88 in ^riiflnn, cwnteU; Kohtginn, 
queeHy is by toiae authon written with a singk n in the sthgular, md 
with a double tt in the plural ; as, jtidnigln, plural It'dntginn^n^ qvieem. 

4. Also in words borrowed from foreign languages, the consonants are 
often doubled after short vowels, particularly I and t ; as, kartell, cartel f 
?Jallaft palace; CJpatell, official: ^xXUXdtW, Uteraiure ; JSdItfett, te»- 
queU But several authors begin to adhere, in this respect^ to the origi- 
nal spelling of the word, and write (Sartel, Ctteratur, &c. The final I in 
foreign adjectives terminating in el is alaiiost universally doubled ; as, 
criginelt, original; reell, real. . 

5. Diphthongs bein^ naturally of long quantity, the consonants fol« 
lowing them should never be doubled ^ thus, reifeil, to tear; fd^Ieifen, 

to grind; and not reijfen, fcJUiffen. 

§ 25, ORTHOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS. 

Besides the differences in marking quantity just mentiofled, thefe are' 
some others^ which roust be noticed here to assist the lesamer in iden- 
tifying such words as are affected by them. 

1. Several words are variously spelled by different authors; thus we 
meet with St'd^^ and St'dfiib^ cage; ©cbwerb and ©(twert, sword; 
%a'tien and ®et)et1, wkeat ; Mtxk^en and betriigeti, to deceive; beita- 

f ben (or Je^fatjen) and ^euratfen, tomarry ; mir bau*t and mir beutftt, 

U seems to me. 

fn softie instatlcfes these differences arise from several of our present 
writers attending, in th^ spelling, more to the derivation of words than 
was formerly done; and in many others, from the immediate derivation 
of a word being doubtful. Thus many write now (Stampel for @tem)9el, 
i/am^— being derived ftom ttatt1]pfen, to stamp ; ^eftertf for ^ftern^ jmi- 
rdJsAt^^om iltit, older, Somd write fc|)ltif9(tc{t,^mi%, as a derivative 
fh>ni &(f\nf, voHchHon; whilst others write fijllie^ftcf), deriving it from 
f6)\ie$€t\, to conclude, &c. The very name 2)eutfc{^ (German) is written 
by some Seutfct^ ;^-this being, they maintain, its original spelling, as may 
be seen ft'om the Latin terms Tautones and Teulomcus(Tenfonk:), which 
d^ derived from it. 

.2. ^ is by the greater part of our present writers entirely discarded 
from Oermati words, and i used instead; as, jmei, tido; brekrlrt, three 
sotis of; Wflt, Jfc%,-^instEad of gwep, brejj^rlep, Wap ♦. The verb 



* The German 9» it is argued, must not be identified with the Greek T, for 
9 was fonnerly written ij, df which it is a mere contnction ;«M»its present power 
being that of a mere U it ought also to be written so. This practice^ gaining 
ground daily, has been followed i& the present Gnumnar. 

£ 2 
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fipn, to be, 18 -however more geoersUy apelied with p, to dutinguuh it 
from fetn» hit. In words from foreign languages the original p is mostly 
retained; ts^^plh^,, syllable; ^pfit, physics. 

In order to assist the learner in his use of the dictionary, a list of all 
these orthographical rariations, together with those mentioned in §§ S3 
and 24, is subjoined. 

Some words are written either with 





aa 


or a 




• • 

a 


.. e 




• « 

an 


.. ru 




ax 


.. er 


• 


c 


.. ! 


« 


c 


• 1 


« 


f 


.. ^ 


« 


€» 


.. f 


• 


* 


.. f* 




^ 


«. t 




e 


• • 

.. 




ee 


.. e 




er 


.. cu* 





d or 


0) 




d - 


i 




l> .. 


wi 




r 


U 




r 


V 




te .. 


• 

I 




inn .. 


in 


# 


a .. 


I 


* 


qu .. 


f 




^ *. 


9 


«. 


tt ,. 


3t 


• 


tt .. 


t 



Those marked with an asterisk apply only to foreign words; fos 
many foreign words much in use, are written by several authors accord* 
ing to their pronunciation, without regard to their original spelling i 

thus OfPsier, SWajicn, %a^b^, ©charlatan, itontraft, itaraftet; forDf- 
ficier^ SBation, ^af^nbc,, Sijartatan,. Contract,. SJaracter, &c. 



The German punctuation being in principle (though not always in practice} 
the same as the English, no particular rules on it are requisite. It may, how- 
ever, be obseryed that the Germans hardly ever fkil to put a comma at the 
beginning and at the end of relative clauses, and before the conjunction dfi^, 
that i though, on the whole, they use this point much less fi^uently than the 
English : uius, for instance, they never place between commas such words as 
kowetfeTy perhaps, too, in general, therefore, &c. The colon, on tfie other hand« 
is often employed before the introduction of abort phrases, and, with some 
writers, even of mere words, where, in English, the voice making but a short 
pause, a comma is thought sufficient ; as, for instance, Unb ®ott fpcad^ : ed tottbt 
St<<>t, and God soid^ * let there he light* SBit \jhtttxi nur bflS 9Bbrt t Ditltfif^t, we 
heard ofdy the ward^ perhaps,* Some authors use ihtt-cokni also before clauses 
that express the,mere substance of a preceding noun ; as, QPc mad^te tie ^tmtts 
rung : baf er, &c., lie made the observation, ' that he,* &c. In other respects the 
use of stops coincides in the two languages. 

The other characters, as the apostrophe, the hyphen, the parenthesis, &c. 
are also used as in English— except that the genitive of appellatives and those 
coatraetionstbat are in general use, are not marked by an apostrophe; as, bef 
IBrubtrS ^ttd^,the brother* s book f ^eioH (for ge(p6et-— see the Conjugation of the 
Regular Verbs), proiied/ tM>m (wn b«m), cfthe* 
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^. 6. ^nno @(ni!t» m the year 
of our Lord, , 

%%. 5lUc^ Seflfament, O/rf 
a. d. Q. diti angefU^rten Ortr, a/ 

the place quoted* 
%r*lt.. 9f6fCt^nitt, ;fecrto«. 
^bt^. ^bt^eilUtl^, <fit;uioft. 

9nm. ^nmerfung* note. 
ati^g. aufgettommett, eorc^/. 

doctor of {both) laws. 
6.^ap. @apltef, chapter, 

S.or:|)r. ®c^tor, doctor. 

9* 9. dd^ (^(^t, that ii to say, 

d. t. \ia% \% that is. 

bergi. oroberdleidben, of the same 

£fgr. S kind. 
'SHit^U S)ur(f^rau{t^t> Highness, 
or Serene Highness. 

€9. @9dflgeHftm, Gmjm?/. 
@w. Suer, ^oar. * 
<flY. SjrceHena* Excellency. 
f or fotg. fOlgenb, thefoUmmng. 
ff.* fOl^enbe, the following. 

^1. •^loritii^offK. 

Hf^. itboven, bom. 
fieff. gefiorben, rfied. 

^« ©irofd^en, groschen. 

5r.^rn. Jt>w, Jjmn, ilfr 
itaff. itaiferiidi^t Impend/. 



ilr. ^reu i ex,krcutzer{a coin), 

r. 3* laufenbeti !jabtc$, of the 

current year. 
Sic. Cicenttat, licentiate. 

3Slf. ?iyaflfffer, magister. 

^. ®. !>?a*fci)nfr, postscript. 
9t. I. 9feue9 Seffamettr, 3r«?w 

Testament. 

tb. ebet, or. 

^f. 9>ff nnig, penny. 

fHxilY. fRei^itiaUt, rixdoUar. 

®. Selte, pflg<?. 

fe(. frffg, blessed, late. 

Xfflr. IJaler, rfoflbr. 

U. ttllb, tffirf. 

u. a. m. unb anbere mebr, «»^«e- 

wra/ others. 

u. b.gl. unb ber$Ulc()fn, aiu/ the. 

like. 

u. f. f. unb fo fcrt, *c. 

u. f. n>. unb fo welter, ^c. ^ 

2?* 2?er^, »«w. 

p. pen, of. 

p. 3. porrgen Sa&re*, of last 

year. 

p, 0. pon o6en,/row a^ot?e. 

p. u. pon unren^/rom d«£our. 

3. 3eite, Une. 

1. 25. gum SSefftjief, M exam-^ 

pie. 



* f f. ig used in refemce to mora than one tiio 
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poge^ pangrapb, &c. 
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§ 26. ETYMOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWESM THS GE&MAN A14D THE BNGU8H 1.STTEKB. 

The greater part of the English words derived firom the Anglo-SaxoD 
^ exist alsp^ m German^ either with the same import — as, ^euer, fire ; 
SStubet, brother, -^T with a kfndred import — as, Cuj? (j)leature)y lust ; 
ipunbAdog^ hound*. 

Several words have suffered no change, retaming in both languages 
the same letters ; as, SBIntcr, JSutter, j^anb, finger, ©anb, 2^nb, &xanb, 
Winb, iffiolf, 3^ing, bVmb, ®cll), warm, $alm, bitter, gX'aff, SWej!— which 

are the same in English, winter, butter, hand, &c. Others are alike in 
sound though not quite in spellings as, %i\ii)iX, fisher ,• ^au^, house;: 
(^\a$, glass; @ra^, grass; SufcJ^, bush; rafd), rash; 0*^, ojr; fS'dTf 
bear; @(f}etn, shiae, &c. But by far the greatest part change their letters 
according to certain analogies, the knowledge of which will enable the 
student to learn a very considerable number of German words throogh 
the medium of his own language. We will, therefore, conclude this pant 
of the Grammar which, treats of the letters, by pointing out the etymo^ 
logical correspondence existing between the German and the English 
letters. 

The vowels have in a great many words remained unchanged, as 
may partly b^seen from most of the preceding, and many of the fol- 
lowing, examples. Two diphthongs, namely au and et, remain, in most 
cases, alike in sound f, but not in character — au being in English cm*. 



* It often happens {bat a word exists only in one language, and derivatives 
or compounds of it in the other, or in both languages ; thus, ncTlleten* to lose, 
the participle past of which is uer(oren, lost; hence the £nglishybr2om. The 
English leave is found in German only in the words ttr ( a u 6, Iwve of absence^ 
er ( a u ft en, to permit, &c , but not by itself. Sometimes the same words have 
different servile syllabfes. (§12); as, 0enug, enough ;. httti% ready s ^inten,. 
beAiTu/;— or have a servile syllable in one language and appear in the other in 
the mere root: ©etenf, link; ^af, Ao^red; oft, o^en. The latter is more 
frequently the case in English, where, for instance, the infinitives of the verbsv 
the ihoperatives, and many past participles have no servile syllables whatever ; 
as, ^0 sing fingen ; sing (you), finget ; sung, gefungcn. Therefore, only the radi- 
cal letters (and of these merely the ^onsonantsosee the next page) come into 
coQsideration in the following remarks and examples. 

f It is curious that the original sound of these diphthongs should have 
undergone the same changes in both languages ; in those words where au 
agrees with ou, the sound .was u in Old German as well as in Anglo-Saxon, 
(where it answers to the English ea it was in German originally au) ; aiid hence 
we find« in either language, words that have retained the old vowel («), which, 
in the oth^ language, have adopted its modem sound (auor <m); as, bu, thou ; 
i?u^, COW; $jtU3, plough; ©ntnb, ground; mnb^rowtd ;^'^^n^, pound, &c. ; 
plum, ^jToume ; blue, blau; thumb, Daume ; scum, @c^aum ; up, auf. QU where 
it answers to the English long t, was also i in the Old German, as well as in 
the Anglo-Saxon, and most probably pronounced vin both languages like ee, so 
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and ei» t; as, ^ui,houte; fauer» soun ^taui, momes taufenbyMoM- 
Mmd; ^crfe» wiie; ®i\U,nde: wett, wide. In many wordj), however, 
both diphthongs become ui English ea\ as, Xraum» dream i t^erdubfn, 
to bereave I ^aufeit, heap ; tau^, deqfi @ct^etbe, tAtfoM ; leiten, to lead', 
bletctten, (o bleach -y 9Bet3en, uxA^a^. In many other words the German 
ei answers to the English o\ as, @tetn,«/on«j SBein, 5oft<*; ®eif!, ^Aoi/; 
(eif, hot; 6elm, Aom^; allein, alone^&c. On the whole,, however, the 
vowels differ so ofteni and so variously in the two languages, that the 
rules, that could be offered conoeming their changes, would have too 
many exceptions to be practically useful. The identification of English 
and German words must, therefor^ principally depend on thdr mone 
substantial and more important letters — namc^ 

The consonants. These letters observe in dieir interchange, for the 
most part, a strict analogy, grounded on their organic formation. If 
we consider the organic formation of the consonants, we find that each 
of the three organs (namely lips, palate, and tongue, see § 4) produces 
three different sounds— viz. a sharp or blender sound (as it is called in 
the Greek Grammar), a flat or middle, and an aspirate. The three 
slender sounds are p* f, t ; the three, middle b, g, b. These six letters 
;are also called mutes, and are the same in both languages. The aspi- 
rates may be considered as protractions or liquidations of the mutes, and 
are somewhat different in English, as will be seen in the following table. 



SLENDER. MIDDLE. ASPIRATES. 

Genn. £ng. Germ. £ng. Germ. Eog. 

6 b 

d g 

b d 



Labials p p 
Palaticks f kic) 
Linguals t(t(} t 



pforf forv 
(b 1^ or gh* 

g or f th 



Now, we find that either the consonants of a German word remain 
.unchanged in the corresponding English word,— as, 9lft, gift; bacfin, 
to bake ; Ctppe, Up f , &c. — or, generally, 

the German aspirates change in English to the slender f of die 

— MIDDLE — ASnRATE > SSmc 

— ^ SLENDER — MIDDLE. J Organ; 

that Is, pfor f ss p; c() = ^ &c. — as is exhibited in the following table, 
in which each German letter answers to the English below it. 



that the original- ee sound has become that of t (ei) in both. The ancient sk 
(at jc), too, has assumed tlie sound of sh in no other Teutonic bnuich. to 
generally as in English and German — see Obs, 2. 

• See note, page 45. 

f The double consonants (f, ff, {Ti $* &c. are, etymologically, considered as 
«ingle oonson^ts, vie; r, f, # or f (see note, page 46), |, &c. 
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German t?forf, 


*• i Of ft b, 


9» ^ 1 r* f* t. 


EingHsh p^ 


k, t, /or », 
Ejfasapie§. 


yorgA, ik^ \ b, g, d. 


@c(af» sheep. 


gajrf, «^4r. 


HiMtn, ta thank. 


(Selft, soap. 


iO^eber, weaver* 


tSaum^, thmnb. 


^dufeit, Aai^. 


@te6, if^tfe. 


tilniif, 1^. 


reif, ripe. 


9Dei(>, tcF^<?. 


btf^lAott. 


@69iffy sMp. 


rct^i€6en» to ihaife. 


bQf there* 


gafen, /© gape. 


tretkit, /o (fw&tf* 


%Cb, death. 


Dfelfe, iwp^. 


Btabe, rai>en. 


^^bipath. 


^oct^e, t&^^. 


(aberif fo Aao^. 


^ippe, rib. 


f«4^f If, /o C>00^. 


Zdnbe, cfoee. 


^Olffer, bolster. 


Jtni>(t^e(, knuckle. 


tauK, d00/. 


^^Cf, ;j/«i^. 


otact^eti, ^0 mo^f. 


tf^f, deep. 


@(9lacf e, #^. 


5tt(4^en, co^i?. 


2>ieb, tAfcf. 


S9riitff, ^ru^e (see note 


fuAen, *o w<*^. 


@«ber, «ife(»^. 


P^ 48}. 


(ttK^, tf*^. 


balb, half. 


(S(te^ (com^) edge. 


raurteit, «o re^A. 


jtarb, ciij^^ 


^(de, hedge. 


b(e((t^> d^o^. 


gerb, yelhw. 


mattn. (back) ridge, m 


3el*eit, token. 


^attii f/amt 


^apftttt to tap. 


d'dinm, toyaum. 


^tt(f e, ntidge. 


iaj)ltlt tame. 


gejlern, yesterday. 


mi, red. 


gf^n, ten. 


®af*f,5fetf*/. 


9?0t(l, rttftfrf. 


Wt\% white. 


tPiCgffl, /o weigh. 


t6un, fo <sfo. 


fig^n, to sit. 


^ffUfi, ;?A>«gA. 


X^at, d<?e(/. 


\>a^in, to hate. 


Seig^i/ot^A. 


Xag, rfoy. 


2Bei|erf, wheat. 


JrOfl, trough. 


X^au, (2ni;. 


$i0e, ^o^. 


0enug9 ^nof^. 


Xtral, dale. 



To this general and very comprehensiTe rale we ifitiflt add the fo|» 
lowing particulars: 

1. The lingualB chmge in general very regularly.-*-Of the labials, p 
seldom changes ; pf always changes to p; v becomes/, as ^aUtp father ; 
b and f remain unchanged at the banning of words ; but in the middle 
and at the end they mostly change, as described above. In a few words,, 
however, f becomes v in English ; to, @c()aufe(, shoeel; ^afeiT, haven ; 
gw'dlf, twelve, &c.— The interchtoge of the palatieks is mere irr^ular : 
f remains, for the greater part, the same in English : in several word?, 
however, it has become eft; as,itttt^,«At&/; Sa^t, cheese; Stxtd^tfChurch 
(in Scotch, kiirk)^ £itllt» diin; Jtalf, chaik; f(iuen» to chew; Sohf, 
bench ; ^tttf ,^ncA» &c. — The interchange of g with its aspirate seldom 
takes place ; for at the beginning of words it generally remains un- 
changed; as, guty good; gebcit, to gipe; md in the imddle and at the 
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end it mostly changes into the vowels y, i^orw, and after ( and t into 
owi as» Xas, (foty; 9DeA» way; fagen, to My; (iegen>'to /ir; fliegdl, 

to/fy; dlegen, rotn; Segel, «ai/; ^agel, hail; tXagel, iMt/; mdgen, /^^ 
wayr ^a^b, maid; Segen,^t&; Sogel Wrd),fowl: ^ge^pni, Aour- 

/Aont; mprgen, fo-morroto; borgeil, to ^rrour ; fclgen, to/oOow ; (Ser- 
ge, (care) «orroicr; ©algen, gotfoicw^' SSalg or S5ta^f^alg> Af/A>tM; Xaig, 
/o^Sfoui ; j^eiltgen, to halhw, &c. 

€( dther changes to k, as in the above examples, or it corresponds 
with gh (formerly its identical sound f ; as, (oct^, kigk ; lacben, to tough ; 
Xoct^tft, daughter ; a^Xy eighty &c.— The English ch^ on the other hand, 
most not be identified with the German 6) ; for the Saxon words in 
English that are written with this character had originally a c instead, 
which tjuroogh the influence of the French was changed to its present 
sound. Etymologically, therefore, ch must be considered as k, and» 
like this letter, corresponds both with the German ijo and f : S9ruci^, 
breach; hitiiben, to bleach; ttfVLiben, to bouech ; ^CLd>e, watch; St'mb, 
childy &c. (see the above examples.) 

The letter jl becomes y in English ; consequently its sound is not 
changed: 3atr,yff«r/ iuttg, young; 2ttb>yohe. 

It may finally be observed, that the three combinations of letters, ft, 
(fyt, and ft, remain always the same in English ; as, fanft, soft; StlufU 



* The change into these vowels is of later origin ; for in Anglo-Saion the 
g remained; as, dag, days vf^g* woyi &c. But this letter must then have 
often been pronounced like y, these two characters having sometimes beei^ 
■ubsdtuted for one another,— as is still the case, in some instances, in the 
provincial pronunciation ; for example, y^ and /otyett instead of gate and 
Jurgei, In some parts of the north of Germany tfie common people cannot 
pronounce the hard sound of g, but substitute ^ways that of j "br c() for it. 

f The English gh at the end of words and before t, was in Anglo* Saxoa 
merely A; and in the corresponding German words, the ancient I) became d)« 
For instance^ the words butds through, rcc^t, right, were in the German of the 
ninth century, t^unil^ (or buru^), re^t ; and in Anglo-Saxon, thurh, riht. This 
h most In both languages have had the sound of die present German (f) ; for, 
when a language is first written, every letter must sound : silent letters. arisQ 
only when the pronunciation changes, and the old orthography of the language 
remains. Now, it is not in the power of the voice to aspirate an h aftcpc 
vducb no vowd sound whatever is to be heard, without condensing it into a 
Bound like the present German (^; which must, therefore, have been its sound 
in all the above cases. Afterwards, when they had acquired more expe- 
rience in distinguishing the nicer shades of sounds in writing, the final 
h, and, at a later period, also the h before t, was written, in Old German, (^, 
and in English, gfi, to distinguish it from the softer aspiration of A. The En- 
glish gh, therefore, though now mostly silent, evidently was once pronounced 
uke £e German df, as it is yet in Scotch ; and the correspondence of ^ with 
the English k and gh is, consequently^ quite analogous to the correspondence 
of the labial aspirate f with the English p and^;— >in both cases, the German 
as|Hrate corresponds both with the English aspirate and mute of its organs 
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tieft; f^dt^n, toj^ ; tetf^t, Hgkt ^gh beiii^,a* jatCstaM, ike Ganliaii 

2» Hi^ chnee pur^ depiriiteB » hrMMfag% i, W, and {^ bek>hg^ to the 
three 4iff^kit organs (dee $ 4). The ti^ukis bdoiig to the l&igui^; 
ekcept ifi^ whioh is a HMtA* All tiiete totters reiBaiii> for the most part, 
the same in both language : ODille, wiU ; ^tXH^ h&m / QBtintt« wttih ; 
feften, to see ; (9(a^ t, glass, (Concemidg f^ tod sk, see CM«. 9;) lA 
* i^w ffittffnees, hdwet«r^ imrercfcan^ take phu^e also between these 
letters: nt. l.)nf with to and other labials: mftyWiM/ g^citfcti «0M6&; 
^mme(, heaten; &c S.) f with # .* ^fe* kune ; (StfeH) irm ; XeOX* wm; 
t^erfieten, to /<>m ; fH^rni) tofreifss&, &t. S.) / with n and r.- ^i\t, tenti^ 

4.) n with ift,-— mostly in servile syliables: SSt^ntbotiam; felteit,«4r^ 

fft h often dropped in English : wUtlfAen, to tsiiA ; un^, its ; Ttuut^ 
Minak ; filnf, Jive. This syneope hte then the eflbcft of dianging a 
before a lingual into oo or o; as^ ^tt^i gw>ie| ^iti ((H4. CfeMun 

3afin&), too^ ; &er ah^e, »A^ i>^)** 

By transposition the Squids { and r often occtir in one language aftier 
the vowel, whilst in the other l^ey Are b^Sbte it (In the stale way as in 
the verb to work aad its bnperfbttt s^cw^f ) | as, 9^, ifMwd | bt^mittf to 

durn; ^Cvfii, bristle ; fHt^ {Old Gennm^toi), horse; fpalUti, to split; 
fpieUriy to play (see Obs. 2); %\ivd)t (fear), fright; ®d^\vm, screen. 
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* The letter t, ft Setan, has, ih bMh laiigmgdft, k uMoMy m J6{n UrttH 
the aspirates, and, when added tb a WMd, <iftai «&Mig^ l&e pfecidkig 
letter into its aspirate. Thus, ®tft, ^, frdbi grtett, fb gfti^ ; Sltifi, tff^, fhnM 
treibett, ^o drive ; fnom fd^(A()en (to s»ike)t tb Oat^ cbifleS e^ra^i^ batik, and 
fC^tac^ten, to slaughter ; from fe^eit, ft> tcei C6tbe& &iit^U stgkt ; fitfifl iabtttt io 
load, Saft, fturctm ; from fvtrren, tofne», Wf^,Jr6st (r bei^ ft lingual). Tblii 
also the English imperfects taugfiti sought', m%hi, btHight, wreik^f c^ughtt 
brofu^, frotti the Infinilives tenths seek, may, buy (Atlglo^SAion ¥Mf^%, bye" 
gean), work, &c. Also the English vtrb inust belong^ to ^i^ 6I&; foty 
though it now imports present mne, it is but tiie imperfect of the Ahglo- 
SaxoD mot (like me Dutch verb moH, impeM%ct iMelit\ tb6 tMl^ 6t whieh, 
being in the imperfect followed by t, is chaag^ into i (»e puTd Aspitafe of it§ 
organ J, according to the preceding ilhalogy* Also todH iS, by the sMbe tale, 
the imperfect as well of wot bs of vHs, 

f It may assist the learner in the Orthography tb rettUttft^ that itfteT a short 
Towel the hissing sound in German is alway* written (f in thi middle, and # 
at th6 end of words (see § 24), wheth^ its cOrTespondiftg l^ttf in English be 
f or < ; as, 9BatT^, toater : ^0, fivUt ; miffeti, M miss ; StS^i kiss. Bat after a 
lohff vowel f generally answers to the English s, and f to the Ettglklh t ? 
totifc, vrise; n>ei0, whitej @raS, grfUs; qw^, greatt The Getnian ^ theivfbhs^ 
seldom answers to the English t, except in tmi, outi tb, U; toaS, ithai; bad, the^ 
or that (pronoun) ; and SoS, hit in which words the S is only a modern inoom« 
tion; in Old German they were more analogically spelled with #; and our 
present distinction of the definitive tdS, that, ftonk the cOnjtttlction bof, thaii 
did not etist, both words being originally identieaL 
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3, U mi^ fiurdier be swd, th^ t]me are alio ^cae nasal sovmdt ia 
Oennaa and En^sh, produceil by the tbree ofgaat $ naHiel):; nA or ot)). 
by the Iips^ ng or nf by the palate, and nb or nt by the tonguQ. At 
lea^t, iQ many wprda, the tM and n must;, etyi^plpgically, be consi()ered 
as lannisg m oonjunction wkh the fgllowhig mute but one character, 
which often interchanges with other letters of the same oi^gan. Thus the 
Vnperfects of ^ verbs 6l^ng^n, M bring; and HtiUn, tq thinks are 
bract^te, brought ; badbte, thought : — the nasal sound beiQg changed into 
the aspirate. The words ftrei (Old German fxi^),free, and ftanft frank ; 
the words wanbertt and waKctl, to wander; ^Utlb and ^aul, mouth; , 
g ?a n5 and 3BaU, and the English waU; rei^en and rend; @c(;(um|?e ^, 
an^ J^M«n; ^tlt6 <»r ^miir^, and the English wind and taoo(4^are ^^r^^^-^ 
all identical or kindred words, with the mere change of nasal charac- ^ 
ters for others of their respective organs. The English mb and mp are 
IQ the modem German mostly turn ; as, Comm (formerly ^am^)t iamb; 
frumm (formerly fttmp), crump; ihimm^dumb; Aattttn, comb; flimi } , 

mn,tQcUmb; fcJlummern,<o*/j<wi*^r; 3i«iwierJolg, ftVj^^rMjoorf; wim- h' 

tuern* to i/nmpert 4^c. 

It is curious that a few vwjx in Old German, and other branches of the 
Teutonic, had a double termination in their roots ; one with a vowel or 
{I9 aM the other with the nasal sound ng or nb; as, iaf)an and iangon, 
to hang ; fafiatl (which is yet used in poetry) and fati^n^taoaich ; gan 
9Bd g<tngan, to go ; flaan and f?anban, to itand,^^hi later times, it seems, 
one or the other of these termination^ came intp disuse,, one dialect 
retaining one, aaoth*^ the other form ; hence the Scotch verb gang 
and the English to go; the German itcl^n and the English to Hand, 
Th^ terminal diflbrence between the German Ul^tn and the English to 
i^ndf' may, perhaps, have an analogous origin. The verbs ft^b^ti and 
f^tn have, in apart of their conjogataon, retained the nasal termination 
(see the Conjugation oif the Irr^ular Verbs). 

4. In the radical terminations of some word? we find, besides the 
imerchanges of letters of the same oiigan, also the palaticks interchanging 
witfilingualsj as, flfacfr, Jfo< j bktUn.tobeg; 58w(er, beggar; ©pecdTfl, 
spittle; Hfgcn, to bend, &c, — but more frequently with labials; as, 
fcfclafFf slach; frietten, to creeps jled^en, to stab; 93)0ge, wovff.— and ' ^ 
particularly the two aspirates; as, feufgen, to sigh; f?4)ten, to sift; 
@0a^ty shaft*. 

* Thus also 9K(^te, nt^ce, was formerly 9?ifte$ whence ^effe, nephew i'-^ 

td the German jMjbb and fan ft, and the English s^, are, etymologically, 

identical words. This interchange of yi with cht (or ght), occurs also very 



and the German jMjbb and fanft, and the English s^, are, etymologically, 

xhis interchange of yi with cht (0 [ 
frequently in some other dialects of the Teutonic; for instance, German Su( 



(air)f Dutch XvcA^;— rGermanfinf^ liow German (or Plattdeutch — seepage T 
hehtt English l^; — English (^er, Dutch ackter. In Old English, ht ox gh 
sometimes rhymes with/^; as, softe with boytght an4 tsroi^fUf — donter (daughter) 
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X}bs, 1. The same correspondence ofletters which eziite between the German 
and English, exists likewise, more or less, between the German and all the 
other Teutonic dialects (see page 1) ; that is, the German letters are other the 
' same in those branches, or, if they change, the German aspirates answer to 
their slender mutes, the German middle to their aspirates, &c. Thus the 
word tfef, deep, is in the Gothic, iBupi in Anglo-Saxon, deopj in Swedish, 4fM|»; 
in Low German, deep; and in Dutch, cti^.— 9Bet(, wife, is in Anglo -SsLXon, 
wf'i in Icelandic, v^i in Danish, mv ; fn Dutch, un^.— 3etd)en, token^ is in 
the Gothic, taiknss in Anglo-Saxon, tacn; in Swedish, Tekn; in Dutch and 
Low German, Teken, 

The following remarks, it is presumed, will throw some light on the most 
frequent interchanges, namely, on those between the mutes and aspirates. 

Proceeding on the supposition that, in such interchanges, the mute is, in 
general, the original letter, and the aspirate a later corruption of it, we may 
observe that each of the two main branches of the Teutonic (see page 1) is 
marked by a peculiar tendency with reference to this change of mutes into 
their aspirates. 

1.) The Lowxa bsakch fto which also the Gothic must in this respect be 
referred) inclines, especially in the middle and at the end of words, to change 
the flat mutes b, g, d, into their corresponding aspirates/ or v, h (gh), and Mr. 
Thus msny words in the Gothic snd Anglo-Saxon change, in their conjugation, 
or declension, their flat mutes into aspirates ; for instance, in Gothic, hlaibs 
(loaf) is in the accusative hla^; bmdan (to bind) is in its imperfect banih ;•* 
die Anglo-Saxon (mgan (to bow) is in the imperfect. 6eaA. And hence the 
German t, g, and b, become so often aspirates in the dialects of the other 
branch. This tendency has continued its effects down to the English ; in 
which the flat mutes of many Saxon words have become aspirates ; as, Saxon, 
kabban, English, to have; fader, father; modor, mother; trog, trough; dweorg, 
dwarf ((/wargA—see note page 4?) ; genog, enough, &c The frequent .change 
of the Anglo-Saxon g into^ in EngH&h (see page 45) must also be attributed 
to this tendency ; for the consonant y, the other aspirate of g, becomes, natu- 
rally, a mere vowel at the end of words, or before consonants. 

2.) The Hionxa beakch (the German), on the other hand, has the ten- 
dency to change, in the middle and at the end of words, the slender or sharp 
mutes p, f, t, into their aspirates f> <^» $ ; but more frequently, and even at 
the beginning of words, the slender becomes a complex sound in German ;«— 
namely, it commences with the mute sound and terminates with the asphrale 
of its organ: fpom which combination of slender and aspirate arose the three 
complex sounds peculiar to the German, viz. pf, } (i,e. t6, as it is pro^ 
nounced), and d^ljue, c or r, and ^). These characters invariably answer to 
the slender mutes p, t, k, of the other branches, from which letters, it should 
seem, they are formed by adding to each mute the aspirate of its respective 
organ *. In pf and | this complex sound of the slender and aspirate exists 

witli qfte, &c. Also in Gex^an, Dutch, and Low German poems of the 13th 
century, such rhymes occur frequently ; for instance, fc^nft with brA^t, jtraft 
with '^(idiu &c. (see Grimm's 2)eutf(^e ®ranint(iti(t, vol. i.) It would seem, 
therefore, that the pronunciation of h before / at that period, was uncertain, 
and fluctuated between the guttural and labial aspiration, which Ih English, 
from its aversion to this guttural sound, may have extended also to the final A, 
whence probably the present pronunciation of gh in the wbrds cough, laugk, 
enotigh, &c. In Spanish the contrary change has taken place, the Latin/having 
become h in many words ; as, facere, hacer ; ferrum, hUrro ; fiium, hilo, &c. 

* Even in several of the foreign words that were introduced into the Ger- 
man, the slender mutes p and t underwent this change ; as> ^ftmit, {plani) ; 
^faffe, (pfviO— from t|ie Latin pUmta, papa. 
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ytt in the immmieiatioii, and ncedt no further demonstration* But it is most 
probable that <^ ako, had originally no other sound than that of the letters of 
whidi it is compounded— namely, c and ^ ; and that, consequently, like |if and 
2» it consisted of a 'mute and its aspirate. For, Ist, in the oldest German 
writings d) was continually used at the beginning of words which were after, 
wards, and are still, written with f ; which chanse, if the c in (^ was sounded, 
amounted merely to the omission of ^^n omission quite natnnl, considering 
that ^ cannot be aspimted without exertion after a mute^—Sdly, because 
in its reduplication, after a short vowel, it was written cd^, which proves that the 
initial sound of (^ must have been that of t : for it seems to have been a prin- 
ciple in the Teutonic, that if a complex sound was tp be doubled, it was done 
only with its first or incipient sound, and not with the whole ; thus pf was after 
short vowels written ppf, and i is still in that case written ^ instead of i\ (see 
$ 24) *.— The ^ in (^ had probably the sharp aspiration of the final ^, that, is 
of the present ^ (see Obs, page 14), similar to pf and s, in which the aspirate 
soond is likewise sharp^-viz. f and #, and not id and soft f ;— for, from a kind 
of assimilation, the aspirate has always a sharp sound before and after sharp 
(slender) mutes. From all which it may be presumed, that <^ once sounded 
as we should now pronounce tdf. This harsh combination lost afterwards 
its aspirate sound at the beginning of words, and was written t ; and in 
the middle of words it lost its t sound, and assumed its present pronuncia- 
tion. Having once lost its admixture of the t sound, it was found a fit 
cfaanicter to represent the strong guttursl aspiration of ^ and was therefore 
used also for ff whenever this latter had a sharp aspiration, that is, at the end 
of words, and before t. (See Note f , page 45.) It is not improbsble that 
f and #, when they answer to p and t of the other dialects, originated in a 
similar manner from pf and ), of which die mute sound was dropped at some 
remote period. This would explain why no German word begins with f , or 
<^, or with the f which answers top of other dialects, although so many begin 
iridi the complex aspirates pf and | ; for we may naturally suppose that tiie 
initial mute sound is less liable to be dropped at the beginning of a word, than 
in the middle or end of it. 

Obs. 2. llie three pure aspirates v, h, and s, wera in the ancient Teutonic 
often combined with certain consonants, principally liquids. 

W was in Anglo-Saxon often prefixed to i and r, and still exists before r in 
many Enjlish words ; in German, however, it is never put before consonants: 
thus die £nglish to wring, to wrench, are in German ringen, renfen (in verrenfen). 

Ht which was anciently often prefixed to the liquids Ifn^r, and to w, is now 
omitted before liquids, both in German and English ; for instance, the Old 
German words ^(eiMr, ^nu^; Saxon, hlaedarf hnut; tare noiw Ztitn, ladder ; 
9hi0, nut. (Concerning Aw see the next observation.) 

S was in Old German, as well as in Anglo-Saxon, often prefixed to the 
letters /, m, n, w, and to the sharp mutes (/), it, t) ; but seldom to flat mutes f. 

* This explains also the origin of ^cA and dg in English. The reduplication 
of c was in Anglo-Saxon cc, and of g, eg or gg. When afterwards, throueh the 
influence of the French, c assumed in certain words the sound of cA (<«A;, and 
g that of the soft g ((0), the incipient sound of these letters having thus become 
t and d, their reduplication was, in consequence, spelled teh and dg ; thus, for 
instance, the Saxon wacce has become in English watch j the Saxon streccan, 
ttreteh ; brigge, bridge : from which it may also be seen, tluit the letters c and g 
in Anglo 'Saxon had always the hard sound, at least in the earlier periods of 
the language. 

f If « is prefixed to a word beginning with a flat mute, it changes the latter 
to the shaqp of its orjnn ; as may be seen, for instance, by comparing tttittn 
with fprsitsn, and the English to tpread ; baibcn with to starves guUt with @4^ut& 
(Old German fcur^). 
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We lind, Aerefofe, in tfaoM hngimges only the feUowinir crimhin i Hiii ni viifa 
this^ letter : d, im, wit, tm, tp, tt, te (or sk)f and ttr, Thn iint cfamge timk 
took ]^ace in Old Gcnnan wai wi|h ff, which was changed to fd^. Ata mneb 
later period also the f before (, m, ti, and m, was changed to fd^;—^rtttcb at 
that time mnat alresd^ have had its present sound, nauMky, that of the £n» 
glish M.<— At last, says a late poblication *, the f before p and t also passed 
into tile sound of f4^ ; bnt without changing its oithographj — ^probably, as wn 
may presume, because the latter had, by t£it time^ gained some stability. . 

Also the Anglo-Saxon sc, in which probably both lettan were distinctly aooMi- 
ed f , was changed in Old En^sh to sch, and afterwards to thf but aU the odier 
above-mentioned Saxon oombmadons(i{y rni, jn, &c.) haTeremained nnrhanged 
in English. Hence we find that the German f(^ before (, m, n, and w L^^ 
where it answers to the ancient f>— corresponds with the Englirii t s but in all 
the other cases,- hanng originated ftom ft, it coneq>onds wiSi-the English j& ; 
as, f(^n>immen,tofttnm; ^nec, Aiow; fdl^titieren, tosniisor; ediia^, deeps filMirf, 
sharp; %{tiid^, Jlesh s 64^reiti, ahrine; &c. In a few instances, however, this 
ancient sc has remained unchanged in English, whilst in Gcnnan it went into 
the sound of fd^; as, ^d^om, icicai; fl^cfteii, to xeids %iai^e,JlaA ; &c 

Although this inttiid $, in seme instances, appears to Im a servile letter, and 
to modify the root;-*4hu8 1» tmeU seems to be derived ftom to melif and to 
swing from wing (analogously to the derivation of to hear from ear, by the 
prefixing of an aspirate}— >yet it is often omitted in either hmguage, witboot 
affecting the import of the word; as, fhtttim, dunUf: nitftn, to sneeze; tm^ea, 
t» scratch i futs, short (Saxon seeort) ; (B^naM, nib; fi^cn, to cry ; and 
fd^mttitn is need now both for to mdt and to smelt t- 

06f. 3. Hie Rng^idi wft, which was in Anglo-Saxon written hw (as it is 
yet pronounced in English), and in the corresponding Old German woids 
f^n>, or ^tt, has in modem German dropped its f), and become m&ely id ; as, 
mann, when; t»a£, wActf; mti^whue; &c-»01d German ^nnin or ^on, ^mau 

In the Gothic, hw occurs also in the middle and at the end of wonds, which, 
in Old German and Anglo-Saxon (where hw is seldom found but at the be- 
ginning of words), have only A ; as, (ei^eti ( Saxon 2tAan), to lend, is in Gothic 
lethwan; na^,.-nfgA, Gothic n^iiMi §• In the verb fe^en, to see, the German, 
and Saxon seem to have dropped each a different aiqpirate from the <Mriginal 
hw found in the Gothic ; the infinitive, imperfect, and partidpie past of this 



* See Grimm's jDeutfd^K ©camfflotif, vol. i. 

f As we may oondnde from those words where the original sc has remained ; 
as, scum, skin, &c* ; and particularly from the circumstance of sir being often, 
by transposition, changed to fl«— i. e. cs : for instance, fins farjiscas (fishes) ; 
aksian for askian (to adc). Thus also the word twist, Saxon iwyv, is probably 
a transposition of tiouc, as it is yet in Scotch twisk, and in German ivif^en ; — 
and the English to m» is a similar transposition fiymi the Saxon nUscan, Ger- 
man miiiil^en. This change of sc into x would be inexplicable, iif sc had been 
pronounced like the present sh, , . 

\ The labial and palatic mutes before liquids are also not always radical 
letters, and are therefore sometimes omitted in one language, though retained 
in the other ; as, ftiuntpen, Iwmp, or dump; 97a^ni, craom / nagcti, to gnaw ; 
fQiict, look; gieic^ Mke; ®(iict, luck.-^liie in tiie two last examples vraa 
originally tiie prefix ge, of which the e was dropped in time. Thus also the 
G^man giott^ett (contracted from ge(aubcn), and the English beHeae, are one 
and the same word, only wttii different prefixes. 

§ In the Anglo-Saxon verb ndtwan (to approadi}, the ancient kw is yet 
preserved. ' • 
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Teib being in Gothic aaihwan, iahvhgtuaikwani in German fe^en, fa^> fiefe^en ; 
and in Saxon teon, saw (or sah), geteweru It appein not improbable, that hw 
was the orinnal sound also in most others of that numerous class of words in 
which the German 'f) answers to the English Itr; as, ft&i^tn, to crow f Saxon 
craioofi) ; @tro^, straw j itiA^* to mow ( Saxon fnotoan) ; S^eif^e, row; ecc* 

* What has been said of the Teutoiiie kw naj be conroborated by the ^ of 
such words as are conmion to the Latin and the Teutonic ;— which, at the same 
time^ will afford us one or two of those instances wherein the original form of the 
parent, or rather common, language, has been better preserved in the latter than 
in the former. The Teutonic aspirates correspond, generally, with the Latin 
slander mutes-^particularly the palatics; as, '^av^ caput $ ^m^ cor; ^orn, 
comu; ^itf^pecusi a^UoctOi ttd^tt rectum s &c.f— Consequently, the Teutonic 
ftto answers exactly to the Latin gu; as, viten, quando ; which (Saxon htnlc), 
qualis; what, quod; &c.— Now we often find that only one lettero—a labial 
or palatio— of the Latin gu is retained in the Teutonic ; as, ague, even ; 
Unqno, I leave; guitiquef fitnfe; gtuUuor, Gothic fidvor; cogueo, t(^ fD<^e; 
aqua (in Gothic still with both aspirates akwa). Old German o^a. Thus 
also the Latin torquere, by transposition of the r, is in German brej^en, 
and in Anglo-Saxon thrawan^^^'each languase having retained a different 
aspirate. But, on the other band, we find also words in which the Latin 
seems to have retained one letter of the original gu, and the Teutonic the 
other, or both ; thus fomtnen, to come, and the Latin venire, are both derived 
from the Old Teutonic guiman. The German and Saxon guick (aUve)*- 
in the Westmoreland dialect hwick'^is in the Gothic guiw; which points to 
an original form of guigu, the final gu of which dropped in German the aspi- 
Tate, and in Godiic the mute. In the Latin vkms and vivo, both the initial 
and final gu of the original guigu have dropped their mute sounds, whilst in 
vm (i. e. vicsi) and victum the mute of the final gu is preserved, and the aspi- 
rate omitted (similar to coctum and relictum, from cogueo and reUnauo)^ This 
accounts also for the apparently anomalous interchange of c and v in this 
verb.— An original gu may be supposed to have existed also in the few other 
Latin words in which an interchange of c and v takes place ; as in nir, ntvis ; 
conrdveo, conmxi;'—^^ supposition which receives some confirmation from the 
fact that related languages have corresponding words, some with g or h, and 
some with u;. 
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PART II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 



§ 27. Etymology divides and subdivides words, accord- 
ing to their nature, into classes or parts of speech ; points 
out the changes which they undergo in order to express 
the accidents peculiar to each ; and, lastly, shows the laws 
by which words are formed by derivation from, and com- 
position with, each other. 

Most German grammarians adopt the usual nine parts of 
speech; namely — 



The Article^ ^ttiUl or S)eutC- 

WOtt. 
The Substantive^ .jQauptWOtt. 
The Adjective^ SBeiWOtt. 
The Pronoun, ^ixmoxU 
The Verby ^ixxmtt. 



The Adverb, 9?e6ettW0rt. 
The Preposition, 2?et^altnig- 

vom. 

The Conjunction, S^inbeiroYt. 
The Interjection, @nt])fin- 



the definitions of which the learner is supposed to know 
from his English grammar. 

The last four, namely, the adverb, preposition, conjunc- 
tion, and interjection (which are also sometimes compre- 
hended under the general name of particles), are not in- 
flected*. The other five are inflected — ^that is, they un- 
dergo certain changes to express those relations by which 
they are generally affected, and which, not being essential, 
are called accidents. Thus in English, the last syllable 
in churches expresses merely the accident of plurality; and 
the last syllable in latched, that of past time. 



* However the adverb admits (like the adjective) servile terminations to 
express the degrees of comparison. 
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The changes of the article, substantive, adjective, and 
pronoun, are called declension ; those of the verb, coryuga-- 
tion. Both, the declension and conjugation, are formed 
chiefly by annexes ($ 12) ; except the participle past, which, 
generally, receives moreover the prefix QU The letters of 
inflection used in the whole process of declension and con- 
jugation, are ^, m, ti, t, ^, t, ^, and h ; of which the last two 
are. used only in the participles. 

Ob$, That part of a word of which po letter is omitted in the declen- 
sion or conjugation, we shall call its grammatical root; which, there- 
fore, difierent from the radical syllable, excludes only letters of inflec- 
tion, but not letters of derivation. (See $12, rule 4.) Thus, for in- 
stance, the grammatical root of hostesie* would be hosteiSi but its 
radical syllable is host. 

Besides the addition of letters, the German language 
makes also frequent use of another means of inflection in its 
declension and conjugation — ^viz. a change of the radical 
vowels a, 0, It, aUi into 0, 0, ii, att ; for instance, 33mter, 
brother, Sriibet*, brothers; ^(fy war, / was, 3db WSre, / 
were, or I should be. This etymological change of the above 
vowels, the German grammarians call the Umlaut; and 
which we shall call the vowel inflection f . 

The derivation of words from one another is effected, for 
the most part, by prefixes and annexes, and is, besides, 
generally accompanied by the vowel inflection, as will be 
shown in its proper place. 

§ 28. DECLENSION. 

The accidents denoted by the declension are Gender, 
Number, and Case. There are three genders. Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter ; two numbers, Singular and Plural; 

and four cases. Nominative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative.. 

■ < ■ ■ III I I — 

* A few traces of this vowel inflection in the formation of the plural of sub- 
stantives, are found also in English; SAffwtjfeets tootky teeth s brotJter, brethren ; 
mouse, mice ; man, men, 

f The other vowels and diphthongs (e, t, a, IS &> ai* &c.) are never inflected ; 
and the term vowel inflection invariably refers to such words only as have the 
vowek a, o, u, or au, in their root. 

F 3 
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Obs. These fonr cases denote the four relations in which the substan- 
tive is most frequently placed. The nominative denotes the subject of 
the action, or the noun to which the verb attributes something *. The 
genitive or, as it is called in English grammars, the possessive case, ex- 
presses generally the relation of possession or property, and is in English 
either preceded by the sign of, or has U added to it. The dative denotes 
the indirect or mediate object of the action ; that is, the noun for whose 
sake the^action is done. This ca^e is designated in English by to, or for 
—expressed or understood. The accusative case denotes the direct or 
immediate object of the action. In the sentence, * My friend delivered 
his father's letter to the master of the house,' friend^ as the subject or 
the noun to which here the action of delivering is attributed, is in the 
nominative ; Utter, as the immediate object of the action or as the thing 
delivered, is in the accusative ; miuter is in the dative i 2Xkd father* i and 
hmue are in the genitive. In the expression, ' We sent him away,' him 
is in the accusative ; but in, * We sent him a book,' hook^ as the thing 
sent, is in the accusative, whilst him is in the dative, for it means to him. 

These four obvious relations are marked by appropriate terminations 
of the noun, or its dependents; all others— as those of cause, instru- 
mentality, end, &C.*— are expressed by prepositions ; in the same way 
as the German dative is expressed in English by to or for. 

The four cases have different terminations for the singu- 
lar and plural. In the singular they have, moreover, di- 
stinct terminations for each gender; but in the plural the 
same inflections are used for all genders. (§ 29.) Substan- 
tives, therefore, as they have each but one gender, are ca- 
pable of eight variations, four for the singular and four for 
the plural ; but they are very defective in their inflections, 
none of them completing the whole eight, and most of them 
having no more than two or three. This deficiency is, how- 
ever, supplied by their dependents, the articles, adjectives, 
and adjective pronouns. These, not importing any thing 
existing of itself, can have neither gender, case, nor num- 
ber, belonging to them ; but, as subsidiaries of the substan- 
tive, they must agree with it in gender, case, and number : — 
that IS, they are provided with appropriate terminations to 

* The nominative is also used when a substantive is adduced simply as 
the name of a subject, without any relation to other words; for instance, as it 
occui*s in dictionaries. 
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express these accidents of the nouns to which they belong. 
Being joined with substantives of all genders, they are ca- 
pable of sixteen variations ; but they have the same inflec- 
tion for more than one accident— as will be seen in the 
foUowbg section. 

It must further be observed, that the declinable parts of 
speech do not all use the same endings for marking the 
same accidents ; the article, for itastance, marks the dative 
singular of the masculine and neuter gender by cut ; the 
substantive marks the same case sometimes by e, and the 
adjective, often by en* All declinable words may therefore be 
arranged under the following four declensions ; namely— 

1. The declension of the definitives. 

2. The declension of the substantives. 
,3. The declension of the adjectives. 

4. The declension of the personal pronomis. 

« 

§ 29. DECLENSION OF DEFINITIVES. 

The articles and the adjective pronouns, which are here, 
after the example of several grammarians, comprehended, 
under the name of definitives (from their common pecu- 
liarity of defining and particularizing the noun), having in 
German very nearly the same declension, and the same in- 
fluence on that of the adjectives, we shall materially sim- 
plify this part of the grammar by comprising them under 
one general view, and thus anticipating here the declensions 
of most adjective pronouns. — A few of the latter, however, 
which have some peculiarities in their declension, as well 
as some particulars concerning a few of the following defi- 
nitives, will be more conveniently explained when we treat 
of the pronouns. 

The definitives may be arranged under two declensions ; 
namely, the complete, and the defective declension. 

1. Complete declension, in which each case has an inflec- 
tion aimexed to it 
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Inflections of the Complete Declension. 

Singular. Plural, 

masc. fern. neut. for all genders. 

N. — er — c -— €^ — c 

G. — ii — er — e^ — er 

D. — <tti — et — cm — en 

A. — en — f —ii 





masc. 


fern. 


N. 


biefer, 


bicfc, 


G. 


bieie^, 


bicfcr, 


D. 


ticfcm, 


bicfcr, 


A. 


bicfcn, 


bicfc, 



Thus are declined, among others, the following words ; 
— that is, the preceding inflections are added to their first 
syllable, which is their grammatical root : 

bicfcr, this, wcldbcr, 'which, allcr, all. mancl^cr, manT^ 

jcmr, that, jcbcr, every. foldbct, such. a (man). 

as. 

Singular. Plural. 

neut. for all genders, 

bicfc^, tHis ; bicfc, these. 

bicfcn, qfthis; bicfcr, of these. 

bicfcm, to this; bicfcn, to these. 

bicfc^, this ; bicfc, these. 

Obs. 1. The adjectives also have this declension, if unpreceded by 
another definitive, as will be explained in its proper place. ' 

2. Defective declension. 

This is like the preceding declension, except in three of 
its cases — namely, the nominative of the masculine, and the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter gender — which want 
the usual inflections cr and c^ ; and for which reason this 
declension is called the Defective. 

Inflections of the Defective Declensiofi. 

Singular. Plural, 

masc. fern. neut. for all genders. 

N. . 



G. — c^ — cr — c^ — cr 

D. — cm — cr — cm — en 

A. -*-cn — c — c 
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Thus are declined the fbllowiBg eight words ; that is, the 
preceding inflections are annexed to them : 

mtirtfmyi {iir\9 his, or one' Si tllttfyour; zirifa, or ones 

bcin, /Ay/ unfcr, our; \\)t9 theirj or her ,- fein, no; 

as. 





S 


lingular. 




Plural. 




masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


for all genders. 


N. 


ntein, 


meinc» 


tnein. 


meine, rm/. 


G. 


tmim^, 


meiner. 


mcine^. 


wciner, qfmj/. 


D- 


nteimtn, 


meimr, 


meinem. 


meinen, to my. 


A. 


ntetncn. 


mcine. 


titcin, 


mtim, my. 



Obt. S. The termination er in unfer, our, and eiier, your, belongs to 
the grammatical root (§ 27), and is^ therefore, different from er in biefer 
and icner, &c., where it is a syllable of inflection : hence unfer, geni- 
tive unfere^, dative unferem, &c. and not unfe^, unfem, &c. 

Obi. S. . The e of the ending er in unfer and euer, may be dropped 
when these words become inflected; as, iinfre^, eure^» unfrem, eurem, 
&c. instead of unfere^, euerei^y &c. In the cases terminatmg in elf em* 
en, the e of inflecdoais sometimes dropped instead of that of the gram- 
matical root; as, unferl, unferm, unfern, for unfere6 or unfrel, &c. 

When any one of these eight words is not followed by a 
substantive or adjective, it has the complete declension ; as, 

3{>t SJtubeir unb unfetet (or unfer SBmber), her brother and 
otirsi 2)?cin *^Ci\xi ijl fltbger al6 feine^ (or fein ^a\xi\ my house 
is larger than hisi (it Jfat ein *Qaiii in bcr @tabt9 utib eineS 

auf bent Canbe, he has a house in town, and one in the coun^ 

^i 3cb fenne feineS biefet ^inbet, Iknam none of these chiU 

dren. But if an adjective follows, the defective case remains 

defective ; as, a)?ein ^ox\i ifl alt, icb m\x^ m mmi 6aucn, 

my house is old^ Imust build a new one. 

« 

§ 30. THE ARTICLE. 

There are two articles, as in English ; viz. the definite, 
bcr, the ; and the indefinite, ein, a. The latter has the de- 
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fective declenstoxi» the former the complete; with this pe- 
culiarity, however, that the nominative and accusative cases 
of the neuter gender have bai instead of ^e^; and the same 
cases of the feminine gender and of the plural number, bk 
for be. 

Definite Artide. 

Singular. Plural, 

masc. fern. neut. for all genders. 

N. bcr, ble, ba^, biei the. 

G. biii fccr, bel, bcr, of the. 

D. bcm, bet, bem, ben, to the. 

A. ben, bie, ba^^ bie, the. 

Obs, 1. S)6r, bie> ba^f is also used as a relative, and as a demonstrative 
pronoun; but then the genitive throughout, and the dative of the plu- 
ral, have different terminations; for which see the pronouns. - 

Obi, 2. The definite article is in dictionaries and grammars often put 
before substahtives, merely to show their genders. 

Obs. 3. The dative singular of this article, bem and ber, and the 
accusative neuter, bai, are frequently compounded with certain prepo- 
sitions, and then contracted as follows : 



f(m, for an btm, at the. 
an^, for an ba^, at the, 

mfii for auf ba^j upon the. 

Mm (or 6epm), for 6el (or btp) 

bem, bi/ the. 
bUV(bi, for but(b ba^9 through the. 



fUr^, for fUr ba$, for the. 
tm, for in bem, in the, 
in^, for in ba^, mto the. 

DOm, for POn bm» from the, 
gum, for gu bem, to the. 
gur, for gu ber, to the. 



In colloquial language, other contractions of a similar nature are also 

frequently used; as, (interm, Uberm, ii6er^» oor^, &c., for (winter bem, 

lifter bem, liber bOi$, OOr ba^, &c. ; but they are not approved of by gram- 
marians. 

In some instances, gum and gur are contractions of gu and the in- 
definite article einem and einer. See the use of the article in the 
Syntax. 
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Indefinite Article. 
Singular. 

N. em, cine, 

G. eme^, einer, 

D. einenr, cincr, 

A. eiwn, cine, 



tguiar. 

:, ein, a. -x 
jr, eine^, qfa. I 
IV, eimm, to a. r 
?, em, fl. J 



No Plaral. 



The following will exemplify the inflections of the pre- 
ceding definitives : 

2)er @Of)ll M ^'ifiieti ^ab btm The son of the fisherman gave the 

fRadi>baX b^n ^if*. neighbour thefish,- 

^e @cl7wefrer ber Kdniginn ga5 7%^ ^it^r of Me queen gave the 
bai ®elb ben Airmen. wMmey <o Me poor, 

Unferf ^reunbe f eniien bie SSrUber Owr /«««& ^noti; Me Bf-others of 
biefe^^anne^unbbieSd'ivejTern Mu maii and the sisters of this 
biefer %tau. woman. 

§ier ifl hex '^ann, trelAer metnen ^ere is the man who teaches my 
Sruber Xt^XXt Unb welct^en metn brother, and whom my brother loves 

Sruber fo (iett. *o wmcA. 

2)iefen 5taufmann empfa^l ic& 7%m merchant I recommended 

meinem 25niber. wiy brother, 

Stefem £aufmanne em}?fa5! iClJ To Mw merchant I recommendea 

meinen SSruber. my brother. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

The declen^if of the German substantives is various and 
intricate : however, the oblique cases (genitive, dative, and 
accusative) of both numbers are pretty uniform, and will be 
brought under four simple rules (§ 44). It is in the nomi- 
native plural that substantives differ most ; and the forma- 
tion of this case depending, in a great d^ree, on the gender 
of the noun, we shall first treat of the gender, then of the 
plaral, and lastly of the cases. 

GENDER. 

J SI. The gender follows the sex of the noun (§ 32), as in 
English ; but inanimate tilings, which in English are all of 
the neuter gender, are in German, as in most other Ian- 
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guages, distributed among all three genders ; as for instance, 

ber Stem, tke stone; bie J|>ur, the door; bai S^nftcr, the 

wind&w. — ©tein therefore is, grammatically, considered as 
a male, and X^ixt as a female; though they are destitute of 
sex. Gender, when it arises from sex, is called natural ; in 
other cases, grammatical. The latter depends in German 
mostly on the termination of the word ; namely, whether it 
ends with, or without, a servile syllable; and, in the former 
case, with what servile syllable it ends (§§ 34, 35, 36). The 
prefixes have no influence on the gender, except QZ {§ 96, 
rule 3). Ck)mpounds adopt the gender (as well as the declen- 
sion) of their last component parts ; as, ba$ S?auntol, tke 
olive oil ; iiX OclB^iniT, the olive-tree- — Ccl being neuter, and 
^S^XiXa masculine. 

SEX, or NATURAL GENDER. 

§ 32. Substantives denoting males are masculine, and 
those denoting females are feminine ; as, ber iSiiann, the man .- 
i)er @cl;n, the son ,. garl ber gunfte, Charles the Fifth ; bcr 
2Btbbcr, the ram — bie ^dWi the woman ; bie Socbtcr, the 
daughter s (Sat^atilta bic ©tfJe, Catherine the First; \>\t 
3)?ufc, the muse ; bit .0cnue, the hen. 

Except, a.) bai SBetb» the wife; bai ^tnfdiy the wench*; and the 
compounds ba^ ^auengimmer, the lady; bai i2Dd(»6H(b, the woman; 
hai ^ann^bilb, the man; dm Siann^pet^On, a person of the male sex; 
bit @di)Hbtrac{;e, the sentinel; — which, like all compounds^ have the gen- 
der of their last component part. 

A.) The diminutives, which are all of the neuter gender; as, bai 
5)iarm*en or '3)iantHf in, the little man; bai Scftirc fferc^en, the Uttle sister; 
ba$ gute §an^d)en, dear little Joe*,— hence also, Wdb(i}ett,girl ; and 
^rauletn, an unmarried lady of nobUUyy also iliwy, are neuter, being, 
etymologically, the diminutives of ^^ag5, maid, and ^ratl, lady^ woman, 

Ohs, Substantives, both appellatives and proper names,, are rendered 
diminutives by annexing cl?en f , or U\n — see the above examples. The 
diminutives in (t^en are of general use; those in letn are confined 
chiefly to poetry. Both formations are attended by the vowel inflec- 

* 2)£r -S^cnfc^ denotes man, human being, 

f It is the same as the English termination kin in lambkin, mcnnUmu 
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tkm ; thus, btx IKailll, ihenum^bciiWdnwien, or^'dnnUlti, the lUtie 

man ; eine %c(bur, a daughtcr^tin Xdcbtercten, or Si$ct^terlein» a UtUe 

daughter. If the substantive terminates in 6) or g, c( is inserted between 
the root and the termination d^etl; as, S8uct^» bode^'£\i^i\6i)^ni a little 

hook: Oting, rtng~iKingeld)en, a ^^ ring. The annex cS^en is also 
added to some plurals in er (§ 40), and to Seute, peop/e; as, ^annercl^en, 
Utile men; :S)ingerc|)en« little things, &c ; Cnitc^ett, little people. Some 
substantives terminating in en, and all those terminating in e, drop these 
endings when rendered diminutives; as, ein ©artct^en, a Utile garden; 

tin itnd&cben, or RndbU'm, a little boy; from ®arten, itnabe. The 

diminutive conveys often the idea of playful endearment; as, ^ijtter» 
0)tny dear little mother; — sometimes of contempt ; as, bai Wdtiti^tn, the 
little conceited man ; m fUjTe^ $errct)en, a young fop, 

$ SS. The sex is distinguished, 

1. In many cases by appropriate words; as, 3?tubct, 
brother— ^BdoXO^iX^ sister; a)?ann, waw— SBeib, mfe; ^rt, 
master i lord — ^au, mistress^ lady* ; 2?ettet, male cousin — 
Wi\x\ft(H<9 female cousin ; — and several others, which, having 
for the most part corresponding appropriate words in En- 
glish, may easily be found in the dictionary. 

2. In most other cases, however, the female sex is de- 
noted by the ending tim (or in) being added to the mascu- 
line substantive ; as, ein Stcunb, a friend (in general), or a 
male friend — eine ^eunMnn, a female friend; ^'cnig, fctng 

— ^^bniginn, queen; ein 6&ri|J, a christian— zm ©l^tijhnn, 

a christian *moman: ein (fnglanber, an Englishman — eine 
@n^ldnberinn, an Englishwoman, The final C of the mas- 
culine is dropped in the feminine substantive ; as, ein Stujle, 
a Russian — eine dtujfinn, a Russian woman. Many of these 
derivatives receive also the vowel inflection ; as, @rdf, tount 
— ©tafimt, countess; ein 'S^an^ofe, a Frenchman — eine ^Mi- 
iif^Xitiy a Frenchwoman, Masculines ending in etev gieneraliy 
drop one et in the feminine form ; as, ber ^avb^iXi the erh- 
chanter — tie 3ftWbetinn, the enchantress. 



* %tavi is also used in opposition to ^ann ; but it is only applied to mar- 
ried women, and, in general, conveys an idea of respectability. 

6 
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3. The following words derived from foreign languages have irregular 
terminations in the feminines : 

Males. Females, 

S9aron, baron; SBaroneffe (also Jgaroninn), harbness. 

•i^nnjj prtnee ; gjrinjetfinn* princess. 

?(f teur, actor ; 9lctrice, actress. 

9br, abbot: ^eHifftnn, abbess. 

@anontCU^> canon ; ^ancnlffln, canoness. 

©OUOerneur, governor ; (SoUPrtnante, governess, 

Obf, The title indicative of a man's office or occupation (which in 
German is also given to his wife) is rendered feminine by the addition 
of inn, even with such nouns as^ in other cases, use different ter- 
minations, or appropriate words, for their feminines ; as, ^di^^l^iXXf city 
senator^ or aldermann^fKatiSiexx'mn (and not 3iati^frau)y the wife of such 
a person ; jgauptmantt, cop^otn— ^auptmanninn, the wife of a captain ; 
though the correspondent feminine nouns of ^au^l^err, master of the 
house, and Qbelmantl, nobleman, are J^ciu^frau, and (SMftau; because 
these names do not arise from the office of the husband. Hence there 
is a distinction between bU Sammeximinn, the lady of a chamberlamy 
and bte StammCXfxaU, the waiting-gentlewoman at court; bie^efanMinn, 
the lady of an ambassador y and Me ©cfdttbte (see § 52), a female ambas' 
sador ; bit 5(ebtmtt, ihe vnfe of a protestant abbot, and bk ^ebtifflnn, the 
abbess. — l^anb^tnannlntt, a countrywoman, a Tiative of one^s own country^ 
is however used with reference to herself, and applied even to unmar- 
ried women. — The feminine of ^rei^rr. Baron, is dedgnated indiscri- 
minately by %Xt\^iXX\m, and ^reifrau \ and often also by a third name, 

Sreiittn. 

4. In the following few cases the nouns denoting the males are de- 
rivatives of those denoting the female sex, or the species : 

bte Xaube, the pigeon ; btX %Ci\xhiX, the cock pigeon. 

bie RCi%^,^the cat ; btX itater, the male cat. 

btC S$raut, the bride; btX SBfautigam, the bridegroom, 

bk SBittWe, the loidow ; ber ^Itttt^er, the widower. 

bte ®an^9 the goose ; bex ©dnferldb, the gander. 

bie €nte, the duck ; ber @nteriC|^, the drake. 

5. With many names of species the sex is distinguished by adding some 
sexual attribute,— such as ^anttd^en, male, and SS;i\\i^tr\,femaie ; 9$0Cf , 

buck, vxid Stw^^j cow ; $a^n, cock, and $enne, Aen.* as, eiti ^a(\)i\^a\U 

mannAen, a male nightingale; bCX iKc(»eE>OCf, the roebuck; bk ^\Xf0^tui, 
the doe. But very frequently the mere name of the species, if masculine, 
is, without any addition, also used to denote the male ; whilst the female 
is distinguished by the annex inn. Thus ber £owe, ihe lion ; ber ^unb, 
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tke dog; ber 30olf, ihe wifff', apply both to the male* or to one of the 
species without regard to sex ; but bie 2minn, bie ^tlnbinn, bie 2Bb'lf- 
tnily signify the females of those species. In a similar manner the 
names of male persons, of which the feminine is formed by inn, are 
also used to express the generical idea without any reference to sex ; 
as, 2)er (S^aufpitUx mu9 bie XatUt flubtren, the actor (actress not ex. 

duded) mutt siwfytuaurei "Stmutff ift bem @bnf!en de&oten,A«»it% if 

commanded to the Chrittian. Th^efore, the plural of such masculines — 
as for instance, ^t fRa^iatn, the neighbours, bie ^retlltbe, the friends, 
&c.— dctt not strictly exclude the females, unless explicitly contra- 
distinguished by the feminines in inn; as, alle f!fla(ibam unb Stac^^ 
(arinnen, all male and female neighbours. 

6. A few substantives are common to both sexes without a^y altera- 
tloUi merely changing their gender according to the sex they denote :-t* 
ber (Pat^e, the godfather, or godsonr-^U ^JJatbe, the godmother, or god~ 
daughter; ber ^Unbel, the male ward*^h\t ^ijnbel, the female ward; 
ber ^iDaife, the male orphan*'--b\t SDaife, the female, orphan. 

BvL% the following si^bstantives are used for both sexes without even 
changing their gender: ber ^JBaftarb,' the bastard ; ber ®aftf the guest; 
ba^ ^inb, the child; bet ElKenfct^. the human being; ber Aunbe, the cus- 
tomer ; bit ^erfon, the person; ber pilgrim, the pilgrim; ber S^W* *^ 
witness.; and perhaps a few others. Further, most nouns in Hngt as 

ber ^ilnb^in^, the foundling; ber CieHing, the darling; ber S'cdling, the 

pupil; ber Steuling, the novice^ Sec. 

THE GRAMMATICAL GENDER, 
or the gender of nouns which are either destitute of sex, 
or in which the sex is not regarded, being the names of 
species, or of aggregates. 

§ 34. Of the masculine gender are : — 

I. Most substantives which have no servile terminations 
(§ 12); that is, which are either monosyllables, or dissylla- 
bles beginning with a prefix; as, bet ^tx^9 the river; ber 
@ttir\9 the stone ; bit @d)mtt9 the cut ; bit ^JBitXag, the amount; 
ter S^erfianb) the understanding. 

This, of course, applies also to all compounds ; as, ber 
5lnlaf, the occasion; ber 5lufem&alt, the ahodey stay; ber 

©omienumergang, the sunset; ber @€(tct)t^frei^, the horizon^ 

&c. — ^the last component parts (which alone determine the 

* ]Iaiqraiitbot% iiow«Tar, uae ttt W&nOe( and tie 8B«ife for both tarn. 

G2 . 
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genders of compounds, see J 31) being, Sag, ffllt^alt, ©ftllfl. 

This rule, which comprehends a very large portion of 
the German substantives, has, however, many exceptions; 
which, with the omission of those of rare occurrence, are 
given below*. To these must be added the monosyllable 
ferainines and neuters mentioned in { 40. as forming their 
plural irregularly ; and the substantives beginning with ge> 
which are, for the most part, neuter — ^see § 36, rule 3 f. 

2. All substantives with the servile termination iti^, or 
ling ; as, bit .©aving, the herring; iit 5iru|>lmg, the spring ; 
&c. — Except bai ^Wclfm^, brass. 

3. All substantives terminating in en; as, bit @atten, 
the gardens bit Sc^ett, the sword. 

Except a) The diminutives in ti)en (§ 32, Obs,), b) Infinitives used 
as substantives (§ S6. Obs, 2.). c) The following neuters : ^(mofeil, 
aim; iScdtn, batin ; i&ifen, iron; ^Xdntetl, ejFammcaiou ; ^Mm,coU; 
^ttjen, cushion ; 2einen, linen ; Dmetl, onwn ; -^iiancmen, phenomenon; 
SS)Cipp^n, coat of arms; 3^i4en, sign, — No feminine ends in en. 

4; Most substantives terminating in e(; as, bit *QixS^U the 
hill; bit Ubffel, the spoon. ^ 

* The followiag are feminine : ^ntad^t (but ber VBtta^t, bet ^erba(^0> ^* 
flAlt, 9lnt»0Tt, ^xiy V&af)n, 93oi, Set^t, ^ttn, !Brun|t, fBrut, fBu^U %urg, (S^ur» 
i§uv^ 2)uc(^(au{$t, Qinfaiu ^A^rt, $(ur, 9(ut^» 9otm, ^vat^t, $rift, $u^r, $ur4^t, 
®egenw(trt, @i(^t, ®te(, ®(ut^, ®un|t, ^aft, ^u(b» Sac^t, Sagb, ^oft, Saft, Stfl, 
^i((^, W(i, 9?a(^i(^t (but ber 93eri(^t), 9^a{^tiga((, 9?ortn, 9^>t^bu(ft, $etn, ^ejl, 
$fri4^t» Ipoft, ^rac^t, Cluaf, 9?a|t, 9?fl(efe^r (but ber ^erfelir), 9eu^r, (Saat, @{$ani» 
@(^ar, ®4^au,@c^eu (but ber ^6f(^eu) ®<^t<^t, @(^Ifl(^t, @c^(u4^t, (S<^ma<|^, @(^rtft» 
@d)ulb, @(^ur, @i4^t, @preu, @pur, @tirn, @treu, @u(^t, XfjAt, Xf^ttr, 2:our, 3>(i4^t» 
a:rtft, U^r, Un6i((, ^ernunft, a^erjic^t, SBa^d 3Bell^r« ^e(t, ^Ulfu^r, ^uc^t, ^utf)^ 
3AiS»(* 3eit> 3ter, 3u(^t 

The foUowicg are neuter: ^f , ^ugenmerff SSeet, iBetf, !8etn, SBeftetf, IBier, Sfed^, 
V&Ui, ^iut, a3ooc iBrob, (?U, Qxh, SeU, $eft, $(etf(f), 9(te#, ®(im, ®a6, ®(eU, ®lu(f» 
©olby ®ron, ®ro0, <&a(ir, *&ars, •i^irer, ^tiU «&eu, <&trn, Sa^r, 3o(^, ^tnttj £nie» &ttn%, 
Sflud (foliage), 2o6, Soo*, Sot^, ?K«ij, •«»?«#, «J)?cr^(, «JReer, ORDOf, gRoo*, g^e|, 5Riet, 
SDhft, fOeU £>^c, $aar, $ec^, $f erb, $funb, 0u(t, Cluort, 97e^, 9eeid^, 9rte#, 9(D^r, 9h}#» 
<S<i()9 @(^<if> @4ia<^» ®(^t^} (8c(^malSi @(i^nteer, @diiod, @<|^rot, ©(^ivetn, ®et(, @te6,, 
@Vie(, @»D^, @tu(f, 2:<tu, Xf^ier, ^^, Urt^eil, a^erbot, aSerbect, ^er^br, ^iel), ^B^d^^ 
^erft, ^erg, ®erf, ^t(b, ^itHttt, 3e(t, Seug, 3ie(, Sinn. See also ^ 96. O69. S. 

f Notwithslanding the great, number of exceptions, this rule will be found 
highly useful : it contains about six hundred simple nouns of common occur- 
ence ; and, considering the very great number of compounds of which the Ian 
part is s monosyllable, it may be safely asserted, that the gender of several 
thousand substantives is ascertained by this rule and its exceptions. 
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Except a) Nouns b^aning with ge or ending in fe(, or in tel if im^ 
porting a numeral fraction ; which are all of the neuter gender (§ 86, 
rules 1, 3 and 4). b) The following neuters : dapiUUch^pter; SyemptU 
example; %^xt^l farrow ; ia^iU barrel; ^XtaUXf nwrade ; WtXtU 
means; OtdUX, oracle; @c{^armif$el» skirmith; Segel, sail; @it^tU 
wal; Uc6e(, eiM; 9Dtefcr, weatel, c) The list of feminines subjoined 
at the foot of this page *. 

5. The greater patt of the substantives terminating in it ; 
as, t>er Summer, the grief; bet .gantmer, the hammer. — But 
this rule, too, has a long list of exceptions, which is given 
below f . 

See $ 37, rules 3, 4, which also contain some exceptions 
to the preceding rules. 

$ 35. Of the feminine gender are:-*- 

1. All substantives with the servile terminations l^etts 

f eit, fdbaft, un^, and ei (or ep) ; as, bie 2Bet^{^ett^ msdom ; bie 
^tdbtt^fett, importance; bic ^i\xvbSd)Ci^y friendship ; bie 
•0offtlttt13, hope; W ^\(^m\9 the Jshert/.^Except bai ^t- 
fdbaft) the seal; and bet .^ornun^) the old name of the month 
^February. 

2. All substantives terminating in e ; as, btC SOicfey the 

meadow ; bie Siofe, the rose; bie (Sitte, goodness. 

Except a) Most substantires with the prefix ge (see rule 3, § SG). 
6} Adjectives in their neuter gender used as substantives ; as, 5a5 @0!f'ot\ty 

* ^df^ti, ^m^tU ^nqtU 3(urffe(, <B{6er, ^fnufer, ^9ni6e(, S)ntte(, 7>tWtU 4S>iittU 
2)toffer, <?t(^er, ^pifter, 9a6e0 ^adei, %aiM, %ibtU 3iebe(, 9{fle(, ^ioitti, ^meU 
%»d^tetf ®attU &ti$tif &onbtU ®urger, ^etf^eC, <&umtiie(, ^9)>ecaer, Snfef, Sahti, 
ttadftU Stamti, StapftU StaxtofftU Jt(iitge(, StuqtU Stuppti, ^anbet, !!i^n>er» VSt'tfttU 
^Jtotd^tt, ^ufd^er, 9fabe(, ^ei^tt, ^eitei, ^ffnHU JDrge(, ^nppef, ^ataUt, ^artifer* 
3l4nunfe(, 97afpef, ^fegeC, 9fun)e(, ®(^a(^te(y @(^aufe(y ©t^ufet, ®4^tnbe(, ©d^flffer, 
Gemmely @i(^e(, @)>inbe(, @Mffe(y @toppe(, @tttege(, Stifef, Siirontef, 3:robde(y 
ZxommtU Srtiffef, %a(^te(, SBaffef, ^etc^fef, «Btnbr(, SBurjef, Setter, 3»ie6e(. 

f Of the feminine gender are : 9Iber, Sfcffler, 9lmmer, Slufter, ^(attet, !Butter, 
S>auer, ^ffaber, Safer, $ebcr, ^eiet, 9t6rr, Softer, •^affter, <^euer, •^offter, hammer, 
defter, ftfafter, stammer, S^apptt, 8auec, Se6rr, Setter, Se^er, barter, ^afer, 
*9Riiuer, ^etapl^er, 9^atter, 9htmmer, Oi^ev, JDrber, Otter, WfUbathtx, MfUt^ ^cbeuer^ 
^(euber, @c^u(te^ Xrnuer, S^efper, Sniper, ^Simper, Safer, Scber, Siffer, Sitter. 

The folldwing are neuter : STbenteuer, 9((ter, aSarDineter, (f uter, Senfter, Seuer, 
^'t^ttt Suber, Sutter, @atter, ®ttter» SUv^et, Jtupfer, Sager, 8after^ 8eber, Suber, 
•Matter, ^ieber, '^OHinfter, ^ixi^tty JDpfer, JDrc^efter, $j(after, $H(oer, ^ttqifttt, 
ftnber, @t(^er, Xl^eater, X^ertttDmeter, Ufer, Unge^euer, ^Bdffer, Wetter, SBunber, 
Simtnrr. Besides those beginning with the prefix ge. 

G 3 
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the beauHJfd (see § 52). c) The few following substantives : bai ^Uge, 
the eye; 5a5 39ef4;(ade, hrau edgings; bai @n6e, the end; bai &rht^ 
the inheritance; bai %\naUj the Jinale ; bai ^tlimfff, theinterett ; bai 
^erfonaU, the metnberi of a body coUectvoely; bit i^afe, ihe clieese; and 
the few names of animals mentioned in § 44 ; as, btx ^jR, the ape, &c. 
(See also Obs, 2, § 45). 

Obs. Most ferainines of this, as well as most of the monosyllable fe- 
minines of the foregoing section, denote abstract ideas ; but the femi- 
nines in tl and er (see the notes of the preceding page) are, for the most 
part, names of things. 

§ 36. Of the neuter gender are : — 

1. The few substantives terminating in t^uttif W3 or fel; 

as, iai S^tiftem^unt, Christendom; bai .0crjogtt>um, the 

dukedom or diUchy; bai ^>(lk\d^ciij the fate; bdi S?5t^fd, the 
riddle.— Except ber 0Jeidbt|)untj the riches ; bit 3^tbUttt, the 
error; btt ©topfd, the cork. 

2. ' The greater part of the nouns, terminating in tii^ ; as, 
bai @e|ieimi1tf, the secret; bdi ®ebadbttli§, the memory. 

Except the following, which are generally used in the feminine gen- 
der : S9cbtandni§, grievance, distress; fScfU^ni^, competence, authority; 
fSd\lmmttn\$s trouble; fBifQX)^nify apprehension; Z^UUbni^, affliction; 
f8 iWanbtni^^cond^ion, conjuncture ; @ltipfangnt§, conception; Qxfttititi 
n\f, recognition (but ba^ SBetenntnig, confession); grlaubnij?, permis- 
sion; %'duln\$f putridity ; ^initerniP, darkness; Ritintm^, knowledge ; 
StWmmtxni^, care, grief ; Q'dumni^, delay ; 'HiXbammm^, damnation ; 
SBllbni^, vnldemess. 

Obs. 1. Several authors use also some others of this termination in 
the feminine, which, however, are more commonly found in the neuter 
gender. With SBegejItip, occurrence; 2?erberbnif, corruption; ^ex- 
fdumni^t neglect, usage is not decided, these nouns having as often the 
feminine as the neuter gender.— No masculine ends in nl0. 

3. The substantives beginning with the prefix ge ; as, 
bai ©cmalbe, the picture; bai @ef)9tddb, the conversation f 
bcii (Setpifjetl, the conscience; bai ©ebtV^C, the chain qfmoun^ 
tains. 

Except a) The following masculines : ®e6rattc(^, use, custom; ®e: 

banU, thought; (SefaUen, favour, pleasure ; ®eba\t^ salary ; ®e(»orfam, 

obedience; iBila^^house'room; ®tnu$9^j<>yment; ®eru4»<|R«tf; ®e-' 
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profit, b) The following feminiDes: CSefccrbe, gesture; Ocbiir,/?^, 
<ft</y; ©eburt, birth; ®e^Ul^ patience; (Sefafer, danger; ®eme(n6e» 
community; iBinU^t,sufficienci/; Oefc^ictte, Aw/or^; (^tf6^tVVi\\i, sioell- 
ing, tumour; '®iHaU,Jigurey shape ; ®eWaU, force ; (Bew'div, security — 
and all those terminating in l^ett, f ett, fc&aft, and ting ; which have the 
gender of their termination ; as, ble ©ele^en^eit, the opportunity; bit 
©efeCIfd&aft, the company; Me ©eliefutig, the recovery f &c. 

4. All diminutives ; all nouns in td denoting numeral 
fractions; and the names of the letters of the alphabet; as, 
hai ©tabtdbcn, the little town (see § 32, Obs.); iai 2?iettel, 
the quarter; bai Slcfctcl, the eighth part; m gXO^ii % a 
capital A; ta^ bcutfctje 3j ^A^ German Z. 

5. All words used as substantives, xhough properly be- 
longing to other parts of speech ; as, \^cA !!Bcnn un6 baS 
^6cr, the If and the But; fcin Xiz^ii 3c(j, his dear self ; iai 
Cebcwol^t, the farewell. 

Obs. 2. Hence all substantives that are in form not different from 
infinitives of the same root, are of the neuter gender ; probably from 
their having been originally infinitives used as substantives, although 
many of them have now a more extended signification than the verb, 
and some are even used concretely; as, ba^ 2^erfe^cn, the mistake; ba^ 
^nfejen, ^ respect, consideration; bai QebClty the life; ba^ Safepit, the 
existence; ba^ 2?ermbyen, the ability^ the property; bd^ (^jfeil, the eatings 
the dish; bd^ ^JittaAeflett, the dinner; bd^ ©efeit, the being (from the 
obsolete infinitive, WCfert, to be); bal @C^reiBen, the writing, the letter, &c. 
— the verbs of these substantives being perfe^cn, to mistake ; anfe^ett, to 
look atf &c. 

The following, however, are of the masculine gender, according to 
the analogy of their terminations (§ 34, rule 3), though they are exactly 
like the infinitives of nearly the same, or a kindred impcHt : btt SStatetl, 
the roast meat; iSxCCfeny morsely crumb; ©efaffett, obligation; ©radett^ 
diich; Jju j!en, coifgA / ^Uim, use, profit ; ^^^abiti, injury ; ©cftatten^ 
shade, shadow; (^ct^lU^^jen, hiccup; (g^ct^nupfeit, cold in the head; 
Sropfen, drop ; ^aipUtii spigot. — If these words have the neuter gender, 
they are merely infinitives used substantively ; as, ba$ SStateity the roast* 
ing; ba^ $Uticn,.Me coughing, &c. 

Obs, 3. For the same reason, those substantives are neuter which, 
in form, are like adverbs and uninflected adjectives of similar significa- 
tion; as, baifKedbXy the right; ba^ ^ttt, the fat; ba^^C^i, the welfare; 
bai WtbiU the evil; ba^ dUnb, the misery; bai %benbxe\iy tlte, evening 
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red; M SBerliltev S?Iau, Pmuianblue, &c. Except ber 6mfr, ieriom- 
ness;btx(^tiitxSam, the obedience: bet i3tam, the grief ; bie @dbCU, #/fy- 
ness, awe; and perhaps a few others. 

Obs, 4. JN^umbers used as substantives are also neuter, agreeably to 
the above rule; as, ba^ ^unbert, the hundred; bdi ^abrfUnf, the space 
of five years; bd^ @in5 *, ihe one. But the names of written figures, 
or the number of pips on playing cards, are feminine; as, cine @tn^, a 

figure of one ; em 9Jb'mif*e ^iinf, a Roinanfive; bit daxteau @teben, 

the seven of diamonds; b'U dtull, the cipher. 

Note, — ^Respecting the monosyllable neuters and those in er, see the 
exceptions to rules 1 and 5 ^§ 34. 

§ 37. SUBSTANTIVES OF MORE THAN ONE GENDER. 

1. With some substantives usage varies in regard to the gender; as, 
•ber or bai (SiCt, the choir, the place where the choristers are seated (when 
signifying chorus^ it is generally masculine); ber or ba^ Setter, the yolk 
of an egg; bct or bk flitter, the spangle; bet or ba^ Jriefel, the purples ; 
ber or bie j^afpel* ihe reel,yamwindles; bet of bai 0eft, thehandle^ also 
a few sheets of paper stitdied together; bte or bdi ^(inbel, a number of 
15 (when signifying an almond, it is always feminine); ber or bte ©ct^eitel, 
ihe crown of the head ; bet or, more generally, bd^ @4^Uf, ihe reed, ruth; 
bai or bte Xrtlbfal, affliction; bet or bai \Xx{^e^\Xta,impetuosiiy ; bit or 
bCii ^iDac^^t^um, increase ; bit or bte SDtmpel, the pendant, the streamer ; 
bet or ba^ 3^Pt^^ ^ sceptre; bet or bai 3^^'' ^^ *"^ (when signifying 
toll, it is always masculine) ; and probably a few others.' With these 
nouns the student can commit no &ult in adopting that gender which 
accords with the preceding rules. 

2. Other substantives, which are indiscriminately used with the ter- 
mination e, or en, or without any servile termination, vary their gender 
accordingly; as, bie ^bU, and ber ^iU the aud; ber S^acfett, and bte 
JBacte, the cheek; bai @Cf (as in Sretecf, the triangle), and bie @(fe, the 
comer; bet ^alg, and bie ^at^e, the fold, notch; bie %\0(fe, and ber 
^lOCfen, the flake; bet or bai 3ttt»el, and bie ^ViWe\e, ihe jewel; bet 

itolben, and bie ^clbe, the butt end; bie £eitfe, and ber Ceifl or Ceif^en, 

the ledge ; bet ^tttWOC(,and bte ^ittWOCt^e, Wednesdtuf; bit fPfofle, and 
ber ipfOl! or ?Jf0ffen, the post; ber ^Jfriem, and bxe 'li^eme,the piercer, 
awl; bet Ouajr, and bie Quafte, the tassel; bit jQueff, and bxe OxieViir, 
the well; bet SHi^, and bte dH^e, the deft; bet @palt, and bte @|?alte, 



* Ibit (Siode fte botinert tin mA^ttged C?in^ (Ae dotk pealed f(trth a thundering 
[noU of] (Mtf^— GoiBx. 
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ihff crevice; bit 3acf eil, or bit ^acf (as in Sreijacf, the trident), and bfC 
^dte, the prang. 

Obs, I. The following, which are by some graminarians enumerated in this 
list, are more oommoaly used as distinct words, in thdr different forms, and 
distinguished thus : bee 3in$, the retU—r^it 3infe (or more commonly ia the 
plural, hit Sinfen), the interest of money ; bet 9?uin, destruction — bie 9?uine, 
the ruin, the broken remains of a btUldingg ber Sorbeec (or Sorber), the laurel 
— bit Sorbeere, the laurel-berry, 

3. The following nouns vary their gender according to the difference 
in their signification : bit ^rmut^, poverty — bdi ^rmut^, the poor col- 
lectkdy; btX "SaXib, the volume—bai ^£ctnb, the ribbon, tie; btX fSuCttl, 
the back, hump — b'lC SSUCfel, the stud; btV iSutlb, the confederacy— -bai 
Sunb, the bundle; biX ©eg'^ntjell, the advet*e party-^bai Oegcntj^eil, 
the contrary; ba$ ®\ft, the poison-^^bk ®ift (in ^RUgift), the. gift; ber 
^aft, the dasp, the hold-^bie ^aft (but bit '^iviaft), the arrest; bit $Utt» 
(oT§ut),thehat—b'w^Uti, heed; btt StapiT, a privateer^bie Rapit, 
caper; bet Rkfit, the jaw-^bit RkfiX, the pine^ree ; bU 2iin,the pos^ 
eession by feudal right~-ba^ 2i\)n, the estate held in fee; bie MUt, the 
iadder^bit Celter (as in ^bleiter), the conductor; ber Mangel, iffant-^ 
^te Mangel, a rolUtig press ; ble ^atf, the mark, boundary —ba^ ^atf, 
marrow; bit ^^DJarfct), the march-^U SOJarfcJ, the fen; ber ^ajf, <^ 

[tMp*s) jfWM/— ble 2J?a(l, mast, fruit; bai ^Keffet, the hmfe-^btt 2)?efer 

(as in SurcftmelTer), meter; ber $acf, the bale — bai ^acf, a pack, 
rabble; ber @d^i(b, the shield—bCik ©Ct^Kb, the sign of a home; bit 
©C^WUlfr, bombast— bu*<S>6^X0\Xi% or rather ©ef^WUfff, the swelling; bit 
(Scrupel, a scruple, doubt^-ba^ 6crupel» a scruple, weight ; ber @ee> the 

iake—bie ©ee, the sea ; ber ©profle, the «Aoo<— bie ©proiTe, the step of a 

ladder; bai @teuer, the rudder-^bU @teuer, the tax; bet ^Btift, a peg or 
bott—ba^ ©tift, charitable institution; bet Serbtetlj!, the profit—ba^ ^et- 
Menff, merit; bet 2?0rwanb, the pretext— bxe 2?0rwanb, tfie front waU; 

bet %a6)i (as in 5(nwa*^, ^wwa^^^growth—ba^ ^a^i, wax. 

See also Obs. 2 & 4, § 36, and § 52, which afford many other in- 
stances of nouns alike in form, but different in gender and signification. 

Obs* 9. Several substantives denoting both persons and things, have in the 
former signification the natural gender according to their sex, and in the latter, 
follow the rules and exceptions of the grammatical gender (§ 34 to 39) ; as, ber 
^nbe, the customers-tie ^unbe, knowledge s bee *&etbe, the heathen— tit J^titt, 
^le heath; ber Sl^or, the fool— tai Sffor, the gate: ^tx ®ei0e(, the hostage— tit 
€ki6e(, the scourges ber (?rbe, the heir^-'t^ @rbe, the inheritance t bet (Sefpiele, 
the pUoifellow — bad ®efpU(e, incessant playing } ber Sega^ the legate — t^ Segat 
($ 38, rule 4), the legacy, 

4« Here may also be noticed a few substantives which change their 

gender in certain compounds, contrary to rule (§31) : — ^?ut(», courage, 

, imnd, and most of its compounds are masculine ; as, ber ^tilOXtiwX^, pride ; 

^ db^itnunf noblemindedness, &c. : but the following are feminine « 
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"StmutifhuntUky; (Bvcfmutb, gentrotUy ; RUinmuti (sometimes also 
masculine), jEHtft^^nsmt^y; Qan^tnuiif forbearance ; ^anftmuti, meek- 
ness; @ct^n)ermut6, melancholy; and %tl^xm^9 sadness.— t^tW, party 
and most compounds inth this noun, are masculine ; as^ htx SJort^eil, 
the advarUage ; btt ^tttbetf, the share, &c. : yet ^rbt^etl, hereditary 
portion; 3S^xbmieiU fore-part ; 0inUXtieiU ^tind-part ; and Oegem 
tfle'lt, contrary, are neuter. — The compounds ^atb^ti^iti, pay for 
making; ^rbeit^to^tt, wages; and Xagelofrtl, day wages, have more 
generally the neuter gender, though Ooi^tt, hire, reward, and its other 
compounds are masculine. And lastly, ^{etinauge, lamprey, is feminine, 
though ba$ ^Uge is neuter. A few others, as bte @c{^fU, shyness, and tcr 
^fif(bcu, disgust, &c, have been noticed in the exceptions, § S4. 

§ 38. THE GENDER OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 

Nouns adopted from foreign languages retain, for the roost part, their 
original gender. But as, without mentioning the great number of ex- 
ceptions, the general learner cannot be supposed to be acquainted with 
the original gender of all foreign words, the following rules will be 
found useful ; particularly the third, which is most comprehensive. 

1 . Those which in German have become monosyllables, or which end 
In e, ei, el (unaccented, see page 84.), ett, er, must be arranged under 
the rules of §§ S4 and S5; a8» bct ^Puttft, the^oint; bie ^ertobe; bit 
gjcUgei, the police; btt Ximpd; bet S^^^U the circle ; betDtbm,the 
order ; bet S'ctpet, the body. The nouns deviating firom these rules, as 
ble ^orm, bie %abeU M XieaUX, &c. have been enumerated in the list 
of exceptions. 

.2, Nouns terminating in ait, altt* flit (not in ment, see below, rule 4), 
fr, U^, are of the masculine gender ; as, bet Orf an, the hurricane ; btt 

Reliant, the foUo; ber €onfonant,- ber Orient; bet gontraff; ber^rreff; 

ber <§nt(ufiaflmu^, enthusiasm ; bet S:\lKUi, luxury, &c.^Excq>t the 
following, which are neuter: Organ; ^Xiellati, porcelain; Contingent; 

^oient; ^rafent; Xalent. 

S. Nouns terminating in ie, ton, if, Ur, tat, n), are feminine; as, bk 

iPbilcfoi^bie, bie dieligion, bie ^atgematif, bie 9latar, bie Untverfitat, bte 
^orrefponbenj, bie (prooing.— Except, ber ^rfenif ; ba9 ®me, genius ^ 
ber (Scorpion; bex ^wxpux, the purple ; ber^gur. 

4. Those terminating in ier, ment, and ma; em, om» and um, are of 
the neuter gender; as, bai ^pier, the paper; bai Compliment; bai 

Element; ba^X^ema; ba^@p|?em; ba^^pmptom; ba^ Datum; ba^ 

Conegium.-- Except bie Lanier, the manner. 

Also most of those terminating in at, at, eff, et, il (or ett, ill, see § 84), 
and iv, are neuter; as, ba^ 3'beal ; ba^ @tgna( ; ba^ Duabrat, the square; 

bai Suea; ba^ Safretl; ba^ 2)efret; bai 'S>uetu bai ^offil; ba^ Srocobta; 
bai ^r(t^it?. 
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Except bttdmat; btt^otat; bitSSkottit; bev£)))o(; bet ^^ai, a drinJHng" 
€up: btx JOrtiAt, deooratiomt dress s btt ZtactaU the treaty f btt ^(tgtftrat, the 
magistracy i bet ^iaxittUJlannel g btt (^omtt ; btt^idntt; ber Magnet; bie^ii 
mutt; and all gnunxnattcal tenu ending in o( and to, which, with the excep- 
tion of ba€ @u&flanttD and b<a 9(bJfctio, are masculine; as, btt ^^outinatto, bet 
6u6junctit>, bet S)ua(, btt ^ocal^ &c. 

§ 39. THE GENDER OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES. 
1. The proper names of countries and places are of the neuter gen- 
der; as, bas ®IU(fri*e ^rabien, Jralna Felix; bafi fc&b'ne Stalien, 

beauHfulItafy ; ba^ firof e Qctibon, great London; bai alte 9?om, an- 
cient Rome. 

Except names of countries terminating in eior ie; as, bte SSQ(t\iad)ti, WaUa- 
chkii bit ^ttti, Turkey} bit 9?ormanbfei Normandy $ bit ^icorbtf, Picardy. 
Further, biegrtmm, Crimea; bit <&auattna^; bit S)(iup^tnee, Dauphiny ; bit Se* 
Dante; bte ""X^olbou, Moldavia $ bet ^e(oponne^, the Peloponnesus ; ber ^oog, the 
Hagae; bit ®&iwt\:^ Switmrland ; bieXorot; bie Sauft^, XuM/ia; bte $f(i(), <Ae 
PcUatinate ; bte ^arf, a county m ^Ae north of Germany ; ber S'iniQfttin ; and a 
few other districts and places in Germany of less note. 

3. Most names of foreign rivers not terminating in e are of the mas- 
culine gender; as, ber Qupitau the. Eiqthrates ; ber@ange^; ber 3m 
bu^ ; ber 9?ll, the Nile ; ber Senegal ; ber Sajo, the Tagus ; ber &brc ; 
ber ^JJifllfippi.— Except bie SiBer. 

But most rivers in Germany and its borders, as well as all those ter- 
minating in e, are feminine; as, bit Sonau, the Danube; bU 3DetC^fe(, 
the Vistula; bit ^Ofil, the Moselle ; bkXbemft,t/ie Thames; bie©eine. 

—Except ber Sfibm, the Mine; bex 3Rain, the Maine; ber fJledat; 
ber Qed) ; ber Cet&e, Lethe. 

The names of the rivers of Russia are feminine if ending in a vowel, 
and masculine if ending in a consonant; as, bte S)tt^ina, bie dicwa, bk 

2Dol9a, &c. 2)er Ulkmtn, ber Urat, ber 2)on, ber ipnitj, &c. 

Obs. The names of seas, gulfs, lakes, &c* being generally attended by 
an appellative (@ee, ^eetr ^eerbufen, &c.), adopt, of course, its gender; as, 
bie 9forbfee, the North Seas b(t« C^Umeer, the Froun Occam ber Senettanifc^ 
^D^eer6ufen, the Venetian Gulf; ber ®enfers@ee, the lake of Geneva. The few 
names which are without any appellative, have the masculine gender : ber 
@unb, the Sound; btt SQtU; btt •&e((e«pont, &c.— Except bai Kattegat. 

S. The names of mountains are masculine (probably the masculine 
appellative S5erfi being understood) ; as, ber 2?efUP, Vesuvius; ber^m* 

plon ; ber JSrocfen ; ber ^elifon ; ber ^ar^. 



The preceding rules, it is hoped, will leave the gender of but an incon- 
siderable number of nouns untouched ; which are best left to ^e leamer*s own 
observation. 

On the origin of Gender, as well as on its application to nouns destitute of 
sex, some observations will be offered at the end of the Etymology. 
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FORMATION OF THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

Most substantives form their nominative plural by the 
additidn of some letter or letters (e, en, n, or et) ; to which 
many nouns add, moreover, the vowel inflection: some 
form it solely by the vowel inflection. But in a great num- 
ber of nouns the nominative plural is like that of the sin- 
gular. 

4 

§ 40. Ccmceming the addition of letters we have the fol- 
lowing general rule: — 

Most substantives of the feminine gender form the nomi- 
native plural by adding en to that of the singuKr ; and most 
masculines and neuters by adding e : as, 

Singular bU ^VaU, the woman. Plural Me ^rauetl. 

bie Xugenb, the virtue, bie Xugenbcn. 

bie U&r, the watch, bie UJren. 

ber JSerg, the mountain, bie SSerge. 

ber ^onat^, the month, bie ^?onat(e. 

ba^ ?)ferb, the horse, bie ?)ferbe. 

bai 3a Jr, the year, bie 3^&^f • 

Exceptions. 

I. All substantives ending in e, el, en, et, or lein, drop 
the e of inflection through the whole declension ; conse- 
quently, the feminines of those terminations add only n in 
the plural, the number of syllables remaining the same as 
in the singular ; — and the masculines and neuters add no 
letter *, and, therefore, unless distinguished by the vowel 
inflection (which is the case only with twenty-four mascu- 
lines and the neuter ^lojJet, see. $ 41), the nominative plural 
is exactly like that of the singular ; as, hit @cl)Wejier, the 
sister ; bie ©a6et, the fork ; Ui ®luttie, thejlawer ; plur. bie 

©dbwefletn, fcie ©abeln, hU JBtuwen— ter ©dbneiber, the 
tailor ; ber (gnqel, the angel ,- bet Se^en, the sword ; ia$ 

* The masculines in t, however, and a few in e( and er, add n — see a) and 
e) of tlie third exception. 
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3lubvt9 the oar i bai ®ma\b^ the picture; bai ^tduUiru the, 
young lady ;— plur. bit ©dbiieibcr, bit QttgtU Ht Sc^en, bit 
9{u&er, bit ©enialbe, tie ^aulcin. 

Oftf. 1. The terminations of this exception are servile, and therefore 
unaccented :— (ettt, we may obserye, belongs only to diminutives. This 
exception includes also foreign words with the final syllables, e, cf, ett, er; 
however bit diaxacUt; ba9 '^(^ancmen, phenomenon; and a few neuters 
in el with the accent on the last syllable, as Cartel*; (Sarrouffel*, carou' 

tal, &c. all which add e: (S^aractere, ^(anomene, 4artele, &c. Of the 

nouns in Ut, those in which er forms a syllable of itself, as ^trtcier,5Mi^rt- 
cian; @pat\\tX, Spaniard ($11), belong to the exception ; all the others, 
as OtflCier, officer ; papier, paper, &c. the e being mute, and, conse- 
quently, the last syllable being ir and - not er, cannot belong to the ex- 
ception, but add e according to rule. Nor can the nouns in ee, or ie if 
forming one syllable (§11, rule 2), be understood as falling under this 
exception; for thou^, generally, the plural receives no additional 
vowel (§ IS, Obi. 8), yet these terminations always form two syllables 
in it; as, bie 9lrmee, amy/ bk Zbecxk, theory ; ba$ ^nie, knee ;'^phir. 
^rme^en, ZitCX'ucn, ^nue (see § 12, 06s, 2); whilst the nouns of the 
exception invariably have the same quantity of syllables in both num- 
bers. 

Obi, 2. This exception originated probably in the tendency of the 
liquids (I, m, n, r), if between two unaccented e*s, to drop one of them ; 
as we shall have occasion to notice in the adjectives and the verbs (see 
also § 29, Obi. 2): and, indeed, many masculines and neuters ending 
in ti, en, or er, had in Old German the regular plur^ in e. 

II. Of the feminines are further excepted : 

a.) 3)7uttev, mother^ and Xoct)ter, daughtery which make 

the plural a)?utter and Xbdbter. 

b*) The few feminines terminating in tli^ (P&g® 66)9 
which add e in the plural; as, fBt^Otfim^, anxiety; pi. iBt^ 

forgtliflc. 
c.) The subjoined 34 feminines, all which add e, and, 

with the exception of Ceinwanb, inflect the vowel ; as, ^jctj 

^JSraut; plur. Slcjrte, fBxmt: 



* Very often these words a^ written with (f, (§atttit, gatrouffett, &c. (sec 
§ 94, rule 4.) 

U 
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^ni^uHbU evasion. 
aSanf, bench*. 

29raut, ^rwfe. 
2Srtt|r, ir^irf. 

®A{I\^P goose, 
($efc&tt>Uftr, iwellmg. 
®mft, vault, tomb* 



^anbf hand* 

*ruft, deft. 
Rtaftyforce. 
Stuii COW' 
Stunfl, art. 
£aU^, louse. 
Qcinwanby linen, 
£uft, air, 
Cufl> pleasure, 
^act)tt, power. 



^AUi, mouse. 

^asbU night. 

^atif or Sta^t, ^eom. 

^C{?nur, string. 
@tatt, ^ee. 

^anby wail. 

2Durf{, sausage, 
3unft, g«i^9 corpora- 
tiofu 



O^. 3. The plural of @tatt is found only in compounds ; as, S$^tf?aU» 
:^lfiart,&c. Thefeminines^llgf?,a7urk?/y; 9toti,disiress; aiiditunft, 
^f camng, belong also to this list ; but the plural of tlie former two oc- 
curs only in the dative, in the expressions. In ^etlgtti^n, in BS'ott^t'n, and 
the latter is found only in compounds which are seldom used in the 
plural; as^ ^nfuttft, arrival; SufammenfUltft, meeting, &c. ; and in 
^infilnfte, income, which has no singular, 

III. The third exception consists of masculines and 
neuters which add en^ or ct, instead of e. 

1.) The following add eti (or n, if ending in «, el, ZX — 
see Obs. 2.) : — 

a.) All substantives that add eti in the genitive singular 
(see § 44, rule third) ; and, consequently, also all the mas- 
^culines in e, with the only exception of ifafe, cheese. 

b.) Nouns terminating in ot, if they designate persons ; 

as, Sector, ftofeflbif; plur. S^octoren, ^rofeflbtett. Except 

SWajor, factor, agent ||, which have the plural SOJaiote, ^ac^ 
tote* Those which do not denote persons follow the general 

rule; as, 6a|}or, a beaver j SHumot; j>lur. 6aj?Dte, Kumote. 

Obs^ 4, Nouns frcrni the Latin desigtiadng objects peculiar to the an« 
cients, such as certain magistrates, officers, or beings of their mythology, 

* In the import of bank its plural is regular, ISanfen* 

f £)^nma(|t^ swoon, and 9)o((m(i(^t, power of attorn^, have the regular plural 
in en. 

^ If importing the female of a wild boar its plural is regular^ 

II potior ugnifyioff muUijiUcator in arithmetic, has in the plural ^actoren. It 
may also be observed, that those nouns in or which add en in the plumi) Always 
accent the penultimate (see § 20) ; whilst in the others the accent .remains 
always on or ; as, Sfftrn't, 9timio'r : hence ^atix/t, ogmf— •9<t'rtor> miUtqyUcator. 
Those in o'r are probably borrowed immediately from the French. 
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&c. also add en ; as, SoitfUI, XrtiuR, Sugur, @atpr, ^aun, Sdmon,&c. 

plur. Sotlfutcn or SonfUln (also in the modern sense of cominerciai 
ofi&cers), Zxibuntn, ^U^uren, &c. A few Latia nouns in aU or il, add 
ten; as, Mineral, diegal or a^egale.^otfiU—pliir. 3Kmerallen«die0aaen, 

&c. SapitaL capital, makes generally ^apUalien if referring to money, 
and Q^apit'dlitf or Sapttale, if referring to columns. See also § 42. Obs. 

r.) The subjoined list: — 

Matculines. 
Sauer, peasant. dta^bat, neighbour @taat, state. 

Siamant, diamond. (pi. 9?ac()bam). @rra(l, 6eam, ray. 

Smpof!, tmpof^. @c()mer}, jmiiti. Untert^an, subject. 

Waft wa*<. See, lake. SJorfajir, predecessor. 

5Ruffel, iwt«6fc. ©pom, spur. ^Xttat^, ornament. 

Neuters. 
^Uge, eye. (Snbe, ««f. $eri, heart. Zt% suffering. 

25ett, 6erf». gemte, *Air/. Snfect, twee/. Dbr, ear. 

Obs. S. With some nouns usage varies : the masculines 9?etter» cousin; 
®evatUr, go4father; ©tacfel, sting: ^tieUif boot ; yiantCffcl slipper ; 
add n in the plural; as, bie Settern, Me @epattern,&c.; or remain un^ 
varied,— bie better, ble ©euatter, &c. SJron, throne, and Effect, emotimy 
add e, or en. Those substantives which are used in more than one gen- 
der (§ 37} vary their plural accordingly ; as, ber flitter, the spangle, 

^ixxr. bie 4^litter«-K>r ble flitter, plur. bie bittern ; ber d{t$, the crack. 
plnr. bie dii$e-*^r bie Sti^e, phir. bte SHif^tn. Of Duel I, fountain, and 

3liwe^ jewel, the plural of the feminine gender alone is infuse, viz. 
Dueden and ^wreiXm. See also Obs. d, ^ 46, and (Mx. 3 and s, § 47. 

%) The subjoined list of masculines and neuters, and all 
substantives termmating in t^uni> add iX with the vowel in- 
flection ; but it must be observed, that those of more than 
one syllable inflect the vowel of the last only ; as, ^i fiamnr, 

bet 9Balb; plur. We Cawniet, bie SBalbet : ba^S 5llteit^m, anti- 
guity; ba^^o^pital; ba^ ^amifol; ba^ ^arUtmnt;— plur. bie 
5tttm^umer, bie .^o^pitaler, bie ^amifoler, bie iparlattienter. 

Masculines. 

®et9, s^rit. £etb* body. Sormunb, guardian. 

®Ctt, God. SKann f, num. " Wi)alb,fore^. 

$unb^fctt,in^a» rascal. EKattb, edge. ^UXmt, worm. 

- * Some use the plural !Betten only, if tigmfying feather-beds, or the parts of 
bedding ; but in the waie of bed$ they say IBette. 

f The ancient plural Wtanntn is used sometimes by poets in reference to 
|he vassab of a lord. 

i In elegant writing it has often the regular plural ^flrme. . 

h2 
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^a^y carrion, 

^mt, office, 

^Ugenlteb, eyelid. 

fSab, hath. 

i8ciXi\>*j ribbon, 

2)IIb* image, 

25latt, leaf. 

aSret, board, 

Sud;, hook. 

Sad), roi/. 

Sau^, <2»<c^ (at cards). 

Serf, village. 

ei, egg. 

9<lCt^9 department, 

%^%field, . 

®el^, money. 
(36ntacb» apartment, 

®ef*le*t, *tfjr, race, 
®Cf?dbt,/tfctft. 



Neuters, 

(Sefpenft #/>«?/w. 

©ewanb, garment, 
®U^, glass, 
meb, limb, 
@rab, grizve. 
(Srai!, gr<w*. 

(SUt, good, 
jjiaupt, head. 

$au^, Aou^e. 

^Clg, ff;oo{i. 
$0m, Aorn. 

(gpitar. ! ^"^^^ 
^\fyn,fowl. 

StaWi, calf. 
Stamx^oXy jacket. 
jtlnb, child. 

Jtcrn, grfli«. 

StxawXy herb, 
^amxtii lamb. 



Z\6^t, Ught, candleX. 
Cie6, song. 
Boct), Ao/!?. 
^au(, mouth. 
^enfct), t£»e«eA. 

^arlament, parliament, 

if fanb, pledge. 
Slab, w/ieel. 
!Hc^immU regiment. 

SHe'ii, twig. 

3?lnb, neat. 
@cf)tlb, sign of an inn, 
©d!)IC^, lockf castle, 
©cfewert, *iwrd: 
@tift, institution. 
%f)aU dale. 
Xudbi cloth. 
2^Clf, nation. 

Wammi, jacket. 

W)t\b, woman. 



Ohs. 6. Several others, as ©trait A» shrvb ; ^abittett, cabinet ; .^'efCf 
trtcf)t, villain^ &c. occur sometimes with er ; but more generally they 
have the regular plural in e. The following substantiyes, however^ 
have both cr and e, but each with a diflbrent import ; namely, the phi« 
ral in er is used distributively, to denote a plurality of individual defi* 
nite things, each of which the mind perceives separately ; and the plural 
in c, collectively, to denote an aggregate, in which the individuals it com« 
prehends are not distinctly perceived or noticed by the mind :— 

Sa^ Sing, Me thing; plur. bic Singe, things in generat-^\t SitlgnV 
individual things. The latter plural implies, moreover, something of in^ 
significancy. 

Ser Scrn, the thorn / plur. bic Sorne, or more frequently Someit, 
thorns in general — ^SoMI Ct, prickles. 

Sa^ ^aXibt the country; plur. bie Ganbe, landsy tracts of countries^ #«-> 
defimte parts of the globe^-i'aXibiXt ^Hnct countries, divided from others 

by definite borders; as, @r (at viele Canber unb ©tabte gefe{ien, he hat 

seen many countries and towns. 

* In the import of tie, fetter, it makes IBanbe, according to rule, 
f In the sense of vision its plural is regular, Qefit^te. 
^ In the latter import it has, according to some grammarians, the regulhr 
plural Sif^te. 
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Ser Olty Mtf joAice; plur. Derter» mimdwd piaeet^DtUf hid^mte 
placet ;.9At m alien Drren, eoery where; aAH>pMMageg in booki, 

'S>H 3Dort, the word; plur. SDdrtetr, single unconnected words, as, 
for instance, in a dictionaiy — 2Dcrte> words connected, as in a sentence. 

^aiU meal, or manumeni, makes likewise, according to some gram- 
mariansy Vtailt in a collective, and ^atller in a distributive, sense; yet 
both forms are often used indiscriminatdy. fSUd), plate; ©ftm^t, 
weight; @ta(l, steel; @tilcf, piece; and some other nouns, are in se- 
veral parts of Germany also used with plurals in e and er, with some 
similar distinction of import; but in written language, these nouns 
have in general only e. The substantives ^orn and %\x(b of the fore^ 
going list, make $ei1ie and Xucf^e, if importing kinds of those substances. 

06s» 7. The compounds of ^dntt, man, distinguish likewise the two 
uses of the plural ; namely, they use Planner in the distributive, and 
QeuU, people, in the collective, import. Thus the former plural is em- 
ployed with such compounds as denote men who do not form a distinct 
body, and therefore are not viewed collectively; as, ©taatvmann, 
statesman; Z'tebtXtnann, a sterling upright man; (f|)emann, husband, 

married www;— plur. ©taat^manner, SSiebermanner, G&emanner, Am*- 

hands (@(creute, married people), QeuU is used with compounds which 
are often imagined collectively; as, ^intmermanil, carpenter; Staui- 
mann, merchant; &t\mann, nobleman; ^r^ettlmanit, «ffor^nmn;— plur. 
3tmtnerKeute, carpenters; RmfiiViU, merchants, See, But these com- 
pounds, too, have ^^anner in the plural, if they are used with numbers, 
or if the sex is to be contradistinguished ; as, brct ^imXdtxminniX, three 
carpenters; S?ettelmanner unb 2?Cttelwei^er, beggannen and beggar- 
women. 



§ 4fl. With regard to the vowel inflection we observe : 

1. No feminines have the vowel inflection but those 
mentioned in the divisions a.) and c.) of the second excep- 
tion § 40« 

2. No neuters have it but such as add Cf (see the third ex- 
ception § 4-0), and these four : Slrfctial, arsenal; 29oot, boats 
Jloft raft; i?lo(icr, convent ;— plur. Slrfctiale, fBctt (also 

Sootc), 5ti^g^, ^lojter. 

3. Of the masculines, the following have die vowel in- 
flection : — 

a.) All monosyllables, or dissyUables banning with a 
prefix, which add C or ct in the plural; as, 2Bclf) 'ooolf; 

hS 



IS 
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^QttU hat; ®<6tauct», rftt/ow; 2Bali»,>&r«//— plur. 5©blfe, 
.iSiite, @c6raudbe, aPSlber. Except l.) the list given below 
in the note *, none of which inflect their vowels ; as, Xfij^e, 
days; ^unbe, dogS; 2lntte, arm; @c{)U&e, shoes; SSefuc^, 
w«V5,- Setfucfee, attempts; ^ttncte, pww^, &c. 2.) Those 
nouns whose plural can only denote different kinds ; ' as, 

%la^iyjlax; Zalgy to«w/— plur. ^ladbfe, Salge. 

b.) The following list : / 



^Uav, altar. 

^pfeU opplc. 

SS!f*Of, bUhop. 

SBcben, boUom. 

58ruber, brother. 

€arMnar, cardinal. 
(Saflelfan, castellain. 

€apel(an, chaplain. 

@(lOrOl> choral music. 



(Sarten, gar^fen. 

^antmcl, wether. 
jammer, hammer, 
^anbel, affair. 

^arfrtiaflf, marshal. 
?Wora(?, iwora«. 



Off n, own. 
^aWaii, palace. 
®atUi, saddle. 
©cbaben, damage. 

©cftnabef, 5<?tf*. 

<Sc6wad^r, brother-in- 

law. 
^aUY,/ather. 



as, ?lecfet, Jields; SSiJben, bottoms^ &c. Those which have 
two inflective vowels, inflect the last only; as, Slltate, ^^ 

jiSle, &c. 

All the other masculines — that is, all which add en in the 
plural, or which have more than one syllable independent 
of a prefix, and are not contained in the preceding list, re- 
ject the vowel inflection; as, bet 3l6enb, the evening; bet 
3)?aler, the painter; bit ^naOc, the boy; — ^plur. bic 3l6i:tlbe, 

a)?alcr, ^nabm. 

Obs. 1. In a few nouns usage varies ; thus ^abett, thread, plur. ^2) ben 

or 5aben ; (Bd)tfy shoot, plun Oc^bfle or @c(>offe ; SSogen, arcA, plur. So* 

gen and Sb^en (in the import of bow, or sheet of paper, the. plural is 
always 2>09en); Cabetl, shop, shutter, plur. Cab^n and fiaben. Some 
writers, however, confine the plural l}aben to the import of shutters, and 
£aben to that o£ shops. 
Obs. 2. From the foregoing rules the learner will observe, 1.) That 

• These are : 9ta(, 9(nwalt, Srm, iBcruf, ^tM, Dadfi, 2>D(i^t, ^oid), $rnf , 
OJeran^l, ®rttb, ©urt, ^flu(i^, ^uf, ^unb, ^n«U, ^prf, ^rnf^n, Snc^fi, gaut, Su(^«, 
s»?ont>, ^fflt>, ^f«u, fpfrovf, iplnti, ^ol, $unct, Clurttm, @(i>iurf, @(^^murf, @<|u^, 
©pfl(t, ©tflflr, ©toff, ©ttflu^, ostrich (if impor^og nosegay it makes ©trduf e). 
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the fdoral formed by adding eil} of whatever gender the notnl may be, 
nerer adoiits the vowel inflection ; S] That that which takes er, on the 
contrary, always inflects the vowel ; and S) That the vowel inflection is 
confined chiefly to monosyllables. 

iVctfe.— In concluding the rules on the formation of the plural, it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the substantives which change their gender 
with their import (rule 3, § 37) form the plural according to the gender ; 
as, bte fifiter, the ladder, pliu*. bit MUm^tt better, the conductor, plur. 
bie Setter. Nor does the irr^ularity of one gender ^ply to the other; 
thus, bai <&d)ilb, the sign of an inn, plur. ble ©Caliber— ber @€f)l(b, the 
ihidd, plur. regularly bte @d)tlbe ; ba^ SSanb, the ribbon^ tie, plur. bie 
fSSnber, rihbont, and bie Sanbe, Me^i^j(page 76)— ber S9anb, the volume, 

plur. bie iSdnbe. 

PLURAL OF FOREIGN NOUNS. 

§ 42. The preceding rules on the plural include nouns derived from 
foreign languages, as may be seen from some of the examples and ex- 
ceptions. We have, however, to notice some substantives which have 
retained a pronunciation, or a termination, unusual in German words : — 

1. A few of the substantives received from the Latin, terminating 
in U0 or um, retain their Latin plural t and a; as, ber @anoniCUtt, the 
canon; btX ^CtUartU^, the actuary; bit ^UflCU^, the musician; biV 

@9nbiaii, the syndic ;^p\ur. bie danmcu ^ctuaril, &c.; bai factum, 

the fact, plur. bie %aXta ; bai SJertUIW, the verb, plur. bk ^(tba (or ba$ ^ 

Serb, plur. bie 2?er6e> 

Biit such plurals sound rather uncouth, and therefore, most words 
of these terminations form their plural by changing them into ett; as, 
!SCitnhu9,iambus; Stand>\Mui, catechism; Zppu^, prototype; ^ttrblum, 
study ;^ph\r. ^amben, ^atecfei^men, Xppett, ©tubien. This is particu- 
larly the case if the terminations u$ and um are preceded by a vowel ; 

BB,ba^(^cniiilovixim, consistory; bai Qpceutn, lyceum ; ba^ !jnbmbuum, 
individual; ber ©enlu^, genius, jrpiri^*;— plur. bie Scnfifforien, Cpcecn, 
Snbipibuen, (Senieti. Thus also ba^ €cUeglum, the college; bai ^m* 

)96ibtUm, the amphibious animal; ba^ i|)riQiledium, privilege; ba^ Opm^ 
mfiunt; bai&VangeUum, the gospel; bet fKctavaii, the notary, &c. 

Obs, The same analogy we perceire in those foreign words which are not 
used in the singular (§ 43), and were therefore originally borrowed in their 
plural form from the classic languages ; these have nearly all changed the 
original plural inflection into en ; as, ^nnaitn, annals /. ^nnaten, annats; 3n« 
ft^nten, intignia; SfepietTAlien, reyrisais: a)egeta6ilien, vegetables t 1]!Ratena(ieti, 
materials i SngieMenHen, ingredients; 9Ifperten, aspects i iprogrcffen ; ^ttxtvxs 
%\txk, perqvi^es. (The last four examples are sometimes used in the singular, 

* Genius in the import of great talent is ®enie (from the French), plural 
®m[sA (di8sylha>ic). 
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tint the plural U more firequent, and they were probably tet used m that 
number.) So also all mythological names which are used only in the plund ; 

as, b'u $enaien, Penates i ^anen. Manes / Sncen, Laret, &c. 

2. The few feininines in ii change likewise this termination into eti 
in the plural: bie 2fte|l^; bie ilrifitf; bie 2)C|i^, *A4? //we/— plur. Me 
X6efen, Itrlfcn, Scfen, Sometimes the original plural is retained : bit 

d« Some substantives of the neuter gender terminating in ma, derived 
from the Greek, either reinain unaltered, or retain their Greek plural 

inata: J^IIma, climate; ^cmma ;— plur. bie SiUma or ^lifnata; t^e 

Xtmma or lemmata* Several others take en; as, -^ri^mo^ prisma 

Mama^ma ; S)ogma ; 9)anorama ,— plur. tie W^imtn, ^^anta^men, 
Seamen, ^anoramen. 

4. (Siierub and @erapl^ retain their Hebrew plural, @^eru6lm and @e« 

tap^im. 

5. Masculines and neuters derived from the French, retain their ori- 
ginal plural in s, if they have retained their foreign pronunciation (see 

§ 10); as, ber ©cuoerneur; ber 2?anquier, the hanker; ber Sompagnun, 

the partner; ba0 ^CnXCny the pontoon; ba§ Sc\ipC\\the 8upper~^\\xT. bU 

(Souperneur^, SSanqukr^, &c. Some of them, as bai SJaraiUon, ba^ 

Sillet, ber 3Jo(!iHon, and a few others, occur both with the French and 
German plural; as, bie 25ataitlon0 or SSataiUone, bie Z\lUt$ or a5i(f 
{ete,&c. 

§ 43. DEFECTIVES IN NUMBER. 

Many substantives are, by the nature of their import, or by usage, 
confined to one number only. 
. I. To the singular number are confined : — 

I. Most substantives denoting things which are considered as jner^ 
matter, or in a mass, or as indefinite aggregates, and which, cons^ 
quentiy, cannot be joined with numbers ; as, Oolb, gold; itupfer, ^- 
per; ^Wd^fmilk; ®ttOi, straw; ^anf,hemp; b\e 3liitem,the cavahj^; 
baS ®el?nbe, servants (collectively); ^JSiti, cattle ; Ob\U fruit ; (Serllf, 
barletf ; ©etvelbe, com, &c Other nouns of the above description ^e 
confined to the plural number — see rule II. 

Except Cfv&fen, pease; Sinf£ti, lentU^s SBo^nen, beans; SBicten, tares; and 
t&tttttit berries (with all its compounds, as Soj^annidbeeren, currants j ^ta^ibttif 
ttiy gooseberries^ &c.), which are used in both numbers, exactly as in English. 

Obs. I. Some substantives of ihis nature, of which there is frequent occasion 
to distinguish different kinds, use the plnral to denote a plurality of sorts ; as, 
fSeine, wines ; Seinioanbe, linens, &c. But more generally the word ®Amiii^ 
gen, or ^vten, is added ibr this purpose; as, viele (SttteibeMttn, many kinds of 
com 5 Qb^QattunQtn, kinds offriut. 

j06f. 2. Some collective nouns are indiscriminately used in the singular or 
plural; as, t<ii ^aax or bie ^nare, the hair; ba^ (Sttatf) or bie (Stx&tift, implementsi 
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^a« 9tiiflei»etbeor bie 9iiiiic»cibc> th$ etUrmU; bet 9?ei<(t$um or bit Steic^ft^flmcry 
riches; b<ii @c»ftnn or bit 0ewfirme, tiermtn; bie ^annfc^aft or bit ^ann« 
ft^ftetiy troops; Da< ®ebArni or bie ®ebArnic, the bowels; and perhaps a few 
oUiers. But with most aggregates of which there are several, distinct from 
each otfaiier, the two num&rs are used with the same discrimination as In En- 
glish; aaj(3€ftii^<iiUfociefy'''^{tH^(i^ittn9 societies i Qk^tn, a consteUtUion(^ 
starsy^^tftitntf censtellatumSf &c. 

2. A great number of abstract nouns ; as, SttUgieit, prudence; ©ebulb, 
patience; Wuti,rage: (Bdliattltf shame ; ^^ioxfam, obedience ; ^rmuijl, 
poverty, &c. Particularly most neater substantives derived from infini- 
tives (§ S6, obs. s) ; all nouns that begin with tbe prefix ge, denoting 
txmtinuation of the acdon ; and the names of sciences ; as, bai Sthttl, 
iheRfe; ba^ ^nfe^ett, the respect, consideration; ba^ ^JBcxiaUtt, the m- 
teniion ; bai SSeflreben, the endeavour ; bcii Sermb'gen, the pouter, also 
property: bd^ (^murmel, the murmuring; ba^ (Sebratlge, the throng^ 
the crowd; ^ax^tmatxtf mathematics ; Optxt^ optics; ^eta|)(pftf, m^to* 
physics, &c. 

Obs. 3. Many abstract Aouns admit of a plural, to express different kinds of 
the idea denoted, or a recurrence of the same actions or feelings ; as, Xugenben, 
virtues g Jtunfte, ar/9 ; ^ttubttt,Joysf edii&qt^ blows ; ^tmuf}unQtn, endeavours ; 
J^offnun^en, hopes, &c. Especially those become qualified for a plural, which 
extend their signification from the general idea to particular actions, rela- 
tions, or occurrences, characterized by that general idea; as, Zi)Oxf)titenfJfbllieSi 
^ei^etten, liberties; @ro6^eiten, impertinences, &c. In several instances, how- 
ever, if the abstract term is to be applied to particular events and actions 
characterized by that abstract idea, some noun is annexed for that purpose ; 
and compounds of this kind occur more frequently in the plural number ; as, 
Sorfti^t^ma^regeln, precautions; Un0(it(f^faKe, mitfortunes; £obe6f4Ue, deaths; 
£lebe«^anbe(, amours; 2>rtnffadun8en, thanks; 8o6fVr0(^e, or Sobe^et^eftunaeti* 
praises; @unflbe}eudunden, favowrs; ^^renbejeuflunden, honours; Slat^ft^tngey 
councils, &c. ; of all which compounds, the simple substantives ^ot^i^t, Un* 
fjlihd, &c, denoting only the pure abstract idea, are not found in the plural. 

Obs, 4. Several nouns admit of a plural only in some particular signifiea* 
tions, and not in others ; as, "^anqti, want, fault—^^htiQtU faults, defects, (not 
ufonts); ed^uibt guilt, or debt^®<ifViibtn, deJte, &c. With some others, each 
number has a signification of its own ; as, ^itettfyttm, aniijuity—Viitettifimttt 
aniiputies, relics cfold times; fiuft, pleasure, desire — Siifle, lusts; ^mbti, trade, 
commerce— '^&nbt(f quarrel; Sntereffe, concern or advantage— ^ntttt^tn, interest 
of money. The same occurs sometimes in English ; in which cases the plural 
must be rendered in German by a different word ; as, sand, ©anbsands, 
GtmbpiUl^t ; lead, ^iti— leads, Sleibat^ ; wit, ^i^-^wUs (senses), @inne, &c. 

3. Nouns denoting weight, measure, or quantity (tale) ; as, (Pfunb, 
pound; %u9,foot, &c.— at least these do not admit of the inflection 
of the plural (see Qbs. 6); as, ^eftlt ^\mb ffleifct^, ten pound of meat ^ 

gwatiglg^ttf (or @c&uj) brelt, twenty feet undo; btei @*rltt, ober 3olf, 

lang, three pacesi or inches, long; fecb^ StXct^UX tief, six fathom deep; 
Diet OjrbOft, Ober %a^» aSJein, four hogsheads, or 'Casks, of wine; bxil 

*J)tt^nb ®er, Ihree doxcn of eggs; fe*« 9?ipft ober 2Sii*, QJapler, w 
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r^mii, or quires^ t^ paper. Except diose tenmnatang in e, us ^ei{f » f/nie, 
diU, ell, which have the regular plural in en ; as^ brei Stfilen Iftttflv ^r^e 
ff2«&?/ /off^; fUnf Ultjen (Solb^JSve ouncei of gold. 

@tUCt, piece, if referring to the individuab of a number^ and ^antt* 
iiMOiy relating to soldiers^ remain also unehuaged in the plural; as, fecf^f 

©tifcf aJieji, wp head of cattle; fitt iKegiment pon taufettb ®ann, o r^- 

giment ^one thousand wen. ^aitt year, and 9]f{onat, month, are found 
ivith and without their plural inflection : as, @r t|! fec6^ ^a^r llttb brel 

^ouat, or fec(^$ 3a(re unb brei JfKonate, alt» ^ » m years and three 

months old, 

Obs, 5. When any of these substantiTeft are used without any reference to 
weights or measures, they have the regular inflection of the plural ; as^ <^icr 
find iwei ^dffet, here are two casks; @r mad^t fuiae ©(^ritte, he takes short steps. 

Obs. 6, Although the above substantives do not admit of a plural inflection^ 
yet the adjectives, definitives, and verbs, agreeing with them, are put in tbe 
plural number if we speak of more than one ; as, ^iefc |»ci ^fuob 3U(ftc gep 
ihttn mit, these ttoo pounds of sugar bdong tome; 9hir itoan^id ^anti enttfttneny 
only tvfcniy men escaped. 

n. The following substantives are in German generally confined fta 
the plural;-— ^el tern, parents; ^tatUtny small-posf ; Srteffci^a^ei^ 
letters, papers; gffecten, effects, chattels; ®ttfilnfte, revenues; ^ttfi 

fd^titte, progress ; ®ere*tfame, prwUeges; ©efaffe, toj^es; Oetrllber^ 
brothers (collectively); ©liebmajen, Umhs; ^efen, dr^s; j&ofen, or 

SSeinf(et6er, breeches ; Xtfitn, eapemes (Jto(t> board, is of course a <fi£. 
ferentword); Canbereien, tewd!*; StUU, people; ^0\Un,whey; Qffenr, 

Easter; ^Rngften, WJiitsmtide ; @dt)ranfen, Imiis, Hsts; @)>efeti, 

dsarges; %X\limmtX, fragments ; Sruppett, troops, forc^ (but bit %mpp^ 

pi. bie Smppe, troop, gang); 2!DelJnac|iten, Christmas; Unfeffen, et^ts. 
To this list may also be added substantives derived from fordg^i Ian- 
guages, terminating in aflen, or ilten ; as, 92aturalien, natural curiosities ; 
^Q6itten, furniture; besides several others which are also in English 
confined to the plural; as, JJanbef ten, pandects; Qj^C^mti, exequies ;: 
%inan^inf finances (see also § 4sr. Obs.). 



The English and German sometimes diffbr in the use of number, as 
may have been already perceived from some of the preceding example^. 
There are many nouns, chiefly abstract, which are confined to the sin* 
gular in one language, and la the other have both numbers, Tlius, Of 
fatKUn^t experience; (Befcf^aft&triiN^M; 3?er{etimbuiig,^ii^iftdb*; a^tc&i 
^i§f eit, impartanee ; S^WbetttSkt^tigf ett, baseness ; Ungmcfrtt^lett, kijsse^ 
Uce; and probably some others, Imve in German bo<^ numbers, and ia 
English only the singular. But, on the oth^ hand, there is a more 
considerable class of nouns confined to the singular in German, which 
in English are used in both numbers ; as, (Slenb, misery; Sclftn, rewfsrds 
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Hmtdlt, wnmgf %WfS^t^fem; tttltmk^t» yatntsHxm; sod •er«nl 
others, which may be left to the learner's obsenration. For most 
of such nounsy however, the language has others, nearly synonymous* 
which are not defective; in the same manner as the English substan- 
tives politeness, dread, foresight, are confined to the singular, whilst 
eimlity, /ear, precaution, are used in the plural also. Thus the first 
Boun in each of the following examples is confined to the singular, 
whilst the second admits both numbers, and may, in most cases, be 
substituted, if a plural be required:— Sergntlgen and S^ergnil^ung, 
pleasure; fSttXUi and SSetrilgerei, deception; ©treit and @tretttgfeit» 
dispute ; ^ang and iReidUtIg, inclination ; (Befalls It and ©efafflgf eit, od- 
Ugtttion; 2?erlangen and ^^^Xixb^, desire ; jtummer and l^eib, ^orroti;; 
WX^t and ^Pi'ajfeligteit, trouble; "ajer^fttf and Berbrief li*feit, vexation; 
S^unb and ^aul, mouth, &c. From which examples it may also be ob^ 
served, that abstract nouns with a feminine termination (§ 35) are more 
9spt than others to admit a plural. 

Another class of words are in English confined to the plural number, 
which in German are generally rendered by the singular : — Instruments 
and other articles, consisting of two parts joined together, and to which 
in English the word pear is generally added, are used in German in the 
mgular ; as, eine ©Cf^ere, a pair of scissors ; ber 39(a^eba(g, the bellows; 
^ie S^ge, the tongs; eitt 3i^^U ^ poir of compasses ; ®angel&anb, lead^ 
ing^rings, &c. The plural of these substantives signifies several pairs; 
asi, bte ©Ct^eren, tlie (several pair of) scissors ; bret ^riden, three pair 
(^spectacles, &c. 

In the following words, too, the German singular answers to the En-- 
^\^ ^lureli^^ttblV, archives ; Wibi,ashes; ^uf ^ib^U banns; S^itttarb, 
billiards, vA9obilliard4able;(&VtbitW, credentials; 'S)atif, thanks; ®a(g€n^ 
gallows; ®€im,brains; ^aif^tyoats ; ^0\>fcn, hops ; ^niait, contents ; 
ite&rtCt^t, sweepings; Cogi^, lodgings; CO^tt, toages ; Cunge, lungs; 
^tetm^C, straits ; bai^'itUMUV, the middle ages; fJlafila?, assets ; 
£iUaxtieY,quarters,SLnd its compounds, §auptC(mxtiet, head-quarters, &c.; 
SfiiiCtfanb, arrears; Umgegenb» entirons; Uniform, regimentals; Ser* 
iobnX^, espousals ; ^CXV^Cii;^^XX{^ nuptials ; "StxXabw^^, summons. 

Many of tlie preceding nouns l^ve a plural in German, where the 
nature of their import admits it ; as, bte ^eerengetl, straits, i. e. in se* 
veral parts of the globe i 2?ittiatbe, billiard-tables ; Cungen, the lungs (of 
several animals). 

• 06s.. 7. With some noims used in both numbers in either language, the 
idiom differs, with respect to nmaber, in particular cases only. Thus hope, if 
ditccted only to one object, is used in the singular in German ; hence, for 
instance, ' in htfi)es of seeing Atm,* must be rendered, in bee <&of nung (not 
•^offniui^eti) Hfn lu fe^. Versg, if referring to the composition, is also used 
in l^e plural ; as, etne Ue^erfe^uns in ^erfen> a tranalatUm in verse. Thus, t^nt 
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UmflAn^i vjifhout ceremony i iu S^cen 2)ienfteR, at your eermceg in C?,na(tfi|i0t» 
(SwHsbriff^en) 2)ien(len, m Me English {French) service ; ^Koc^en @ie H)x tnein 
domplmient, jn-esent her my complimenls ; and some other instances of this kind* 
which may easily be learned by practice. 

Geographical proper names generally have the same number as in 
English; as, bie ^Jptenacil, the Pyrenees; Me Davbannetlen, the Bar- 
dandles ; bie S^lcberlanbe, the Netherlands ; bcr 2Sc5p6oni?;, the Bospho- 
His, &c. Except Dffmbien, the East Indies; and 2De|tmbiet1, the West 
Indies, which are in German of the singular number. 



J 44. CASE or DECLENSION. 

With respect to the oblique cases (genitive, dative, and 

accusative) of both numbers, the following four rules are to 

be observed : — 

Singular. 

I. The feminine substantives are indeclinable; that is, 
the oblique cases are like the nominative (see § 45). 

II. All masculines but those belonging to the next 
rule, and all neuters, have the accusative like the nomi-. 
native ; in the genitive they add e^, and in the dative e. 
The e, however, both in the genitive and dative, mat/ be 
dropped in most words, if euphony admits of it, parti- 
cularly in words terminating with a servile syllable ; and 
must be dropped in all those nouns which admit no e of in-, 
flection in the plural — that is, which end in e, cl, cn, Ct, or 
Icin: — see exception 1, § 40; also § 46, Obs. 1. 

III. The following masculines add, in all the oblique 
cases, i\\ (or n, if ending in c): — ' 

a.) All those of more than one syllable, denominating a. 
person *, and of which the last syllable either has the prin- 
cipal accent f, or ends in c; as, bet ©olbat, the soldier: 

* It is indifferent from what the denomination may arise, whellier from oc- 
cupation, office, dignity, nation, religion, or any relation whatever. 

f WiUi the exception of ®t^ti{,feU(mt journeyman^ ahd ®eno^, an associate^ 
this is the case only with foreign words (see § 20) ; which the student unac- 
quainted with foreign languages may know from their existiiig also in En. 
glish, without the change of letters mentioned in § 26 ; though sometimes with . 
a different termination ; sAy^hti^Xi adept ; %^\\\t\tt9 adjunct ; Wbywtmu a^tanH ; 
'^hM^tait advocate ; ^^tnt, agent ; ^i^'s^^at, apostate i W^i^tiUnty appellant ; ^r(^i» 
tert, architects 9lriftocr«t, aristocrats 9(rte(lAnt, arrester; Slflvotog, astrologer g 
Qtflronom, astronomer ; &c. 
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het ®tubem, tke siudenti ber SttiaUi the boy; genitive, h^ 

@otbatcit» be^@uit)emeti> be^ ^tiabeti; dative, bent @oIbatetif 

&C. (see $ 47.) 

Except those terminating with a single t, n, or r, which, 
unless they are the names of nations ($ 47, Obs. S.)) always 
follow the second rule ; as, bet @enera(, the general; bet 
Sapitan, the captain ; bet Dffijicr, the officer ,• ber 9lntiquar, 

the antiquarian; — ^genitive, be^ ©encral^ be^ SapitSn^, bc^ 

Dffisi^^f ^^i 9lntiquar^ ;— dative, bcttt ©cneral, &c. How- 
ever, thenomis.0ufat; ©dbolar; 2?eteran; and goifar, cor- 

ja/r, add eri in the oblique cases, according to the above rule. 
b.) The following list :— 

9^, aneegtor, * ^Itatlt^/o&i. 

9met(ptty amMjfit, ^rfl, prinee. 

®ecf, coxcomb. 



a$afi(tf f, doft&A. 

^mxanX, briUiant. 

ism, buu. 

(Sirifly christian. 

Coitfonattt, confonim/. ^t%hero. 

3>ra<9e, dragon. ^enr, nuv^^. 

©nfae or » . , . . , Jtomet, «wi^, 



y^ta^X(xp% paragraph, 
^XantXtplmet. 
V^ng, prince. 
Quadrant, quadrant. 



$agef!ol3, 0^ bachelor. Duartant, quarto. 



Jjflfe, Aare. 



Ducttcnt, quotient. 
fRahti raven. 
fRaiplpiy black horse. 
@(bcnff publican. 
ZbOt,fool. 
Ztappe, bustard* 



@lcpiant, elephant. SKenfct^, mam, 
^aiUf falcon. '3Xcit, moor, negro. 

Obs. The preceding list contains the few masculines in t which do 
not denominate persons; except Jtafe, cheese^ and the nouns mentioned 
§ 46f Obs. 2, as ending indifferently in c or en. With the exception of 
these nouns, therefore, it may be given as a rule, that all masculines in 
if of whatever import, add n in the oblique cases. 

Plural. 
rV. The oblique cases of all nouns of whatever gender 
are like the nominative; except the dative of such plurals 
as do not terminate in tt ; which case invariably superadds 
n to the nominative ; — see the tables in $$ 4i6 & 46. 



The preceding rules, with those on the plural, are suf-^. 
ficient to decline all substantives : yet by way of exempUfi* 
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cadon we will adopt diree dedensions, according to the three 
foregoiDg rules for the singular, and add a few observations 
to each declension. It may be useful to repeat here, that 
compounded nouns follow the declension of the last com- 
ponent p^rt {§ SI); thus bet §mc{)tbattm, the fruit tree^ 

gen. be^ ^ud;t&aum^, pL tie ^ucbtbdume, &c. ;— tie 2?aunts 
frudbt, thefruitqfa tree^ gen. ber SBaUttlfmcbt, pi. fcie ^aMttt- 

fnic&te. 

§ 45. THE FIRST DECLENSION 
comprehends all the feminine substantives, and no others. 



door 

N. 6ie %m 

G. ber Xbilr 

D. ber IbUr 

A. Me %Wt 



flower 

S^Iume 
SStume 
S9lume 
S?lume 



Singular. 
tiiter 

6d)tt»effer 
Scbweffer 
@*wcffer 
@ct>n?e|!er 



*unf! 

JTuntt 
Jtunit 



of the I 



II 



theJ^'i 



N. bie S6Ureit 

6. ber XbUren 

D. benXgUren 

A. bie X^iirett 



SSlumen 
S^lumen 
3$Iumen 
23(umen 



Plural. 

©cbweffern 
©cjweffern 
@*we|!ern 
@c^wef?ern 



Stmt 
Stmt 
^Untten 
itUntte 




Like SJtUme and @c^ef7er are decHned, all the feminines of the first 
exception, § 40; like JTunf? those of 6) and c) in the second exception ; 
all the other feminines likeXbUr, except Gutter andXo((^ter, the pluitil 

of which runs thus : bie 3J?Utrer, ber WUtter, ben 3Kilttern, bte WUtter j 
bte t6(but, ber Xb'(*ter, &c. 

DecUne the following substantives for practice: bte Jtoniginn, tke 
queen; bie 71 rbeit, the work; bk %ifd>mU the flthery ; bie ^rmee» /!^ 
arrm^ ; bie Xbeorie, the theory; bie ^ber, the vein ; bte %\XXliU the root; 
txt'^yiX^iXtf the niece; bit ®XC^mUtUT, the grandmother ; bie @ct>n?ieger^ 
tl^ct^ter, the daughter^inrlaw ; bit 3Di(bittf, the wildemesi ; bit ^rtttbrufl, 
the crossbow; bit 0afeltlU^, the htizel nut. 

OSi. U A great number of fen^inines had in Old German the inflec- 
tion ett in the oblique cases of the singular: which may be still traced 
in some expressions; as, auf @rben, on earth; gu @c{;ailben, to shame; 
mix Steuben, with joy ; oon ©Citen, on the side or part. ^S^aii is of^en 
found with the inflection en in the genitive, if it is followed by the 

noun which governs it ; as, e0 jje^drt Jbrer if rauen ©c^weffer ior ber 

&bmtfttt surer frmi), U belongs to your unfes si$ter. 
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Obi, 2. Before Wfgen and ialbtt (two prepoiitiont which govern the 
gemdire], feminine neunty if not preceded by an article, take aometimet 
I at a gemtive inflection ; for inataace. Jttanf |eit^ ^albett on account of 
Uhetss Sini^feit^ tvegets, for umi/s sake. The feminine nouns @eit^ 
mdc, and 9(a4t| nighty occur also on other occasions with this inflec* 
tion in the genitive; as, ^ran^dftfct^er @ett^, on the part of the French f 
dtadxi (or even M 9tact^t9} reifen, to traod by night. In the above 
instances the ^ must be considered as anomalous — ^this letter not beii^ 
used as a feminine inflection : it is, however, not uncommon with fo* 
roinines forming the first part of a compound, where it serves as a kind 
of juncture analogous to a genitive; as, ^tlbc'ltifaint, banner of free" 
dom; di^(i)nun!^f^fHiV(X,keeper of accounts; iofnm^^M, hopeless. 

§ 46. THE SECOND DECLENSION 

contains all the masculines not belonging to the following 
declension, and all the neuters ; the latter not being distin* 
guished from the former by their own inflections, but merely 
by those of the article or other definitives. 

Masculines* 

Singular. 
the son day angel sword ray 

N. ber ©cjn Xag ^njjel Seaeti ©ttaH «*^ "^ 5^1* 

6. be^ (godne^ Xage^ (^%M Xeflen^ ©trailed ^^ ll"! ;;^ 

D. bem@o^ne Sage Sngel Segen @tra^ie toihe ( ^'^Sl 

A. ben So^n Xag @nger Segen (Strabl ^ ^ *• |^ 

Plural. 

N. bte @d(ne Xage Sngel Segen @tra(ren M^ *\ n'^'f 
is. ber@d6ne Xage @nger Segen @tra^len ^^^ L»|^| ^ 

A. bieSdi^ne Sage Sngel 2)egen @tra^len ^ -^1^ 



»k 



o 



"Neuters* 

Singular. 
the horse picture window village 

N, hai qjferb ®m'dlbe Rentier Serf 

G. be^ ipferbe^ (Semalbe^ ^Jenfier^ Sorfe^ 

D. bem ?lferbe (Semalbe ^enffer Sorfe 

A. ba« tpferb iS^m'dlbe 5^en|?er Serf 

i2 
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Plain]. ^^ sT 

N. hie ^ferbe ©emaibe ffemler S'erfer the -si 

G. ber »Pfer5e ®mme ffenjler Serfer of the I |^ 

D. ben ipferben (Bemalben ^^ntlent 3)drfeni to the f ^\ 

A. bie ^Pferbe ©emiilbe ^cnfler 2)drfer /*<? J S _ 

Like Segen are declined all nouns of the first exception § 40, ending 
in en or lein -, the others of that exception like Sngef, ^enfler, or.®e> 
m'dibi. Like @tra6I, the nouns of h,) and c.) in the third exception 
§ 40. Like Sorf, all those which add er in the plural (see the third ex- 
ception § 40). All the other nouns of this declension are declined like 
@Cin, Xag, or ^ferb ; namely, those which inflect the vowel in the pliural 
(§ 41) like @0(n» and the rest like Xag and $ferb. 

Decline the following for practice :— ber ^Olf, the wolf; ber if\u9» 
the river; ber 5Cuftrafl, tfte order; ber fSaUm, the tree; ter ^jtHttd^^ 
thehoUday; bai 3abr, the year; ber il'ontg, the king; ber ^nfer, the 
anchor; ta^ Ufer, the shore; ber 9?Ucfen, the back; ber 3$ruber, ihe 
brother; ber IBogel, the bird; ba^ Ste^lfU^n, the partridge; bai ^rttl« 
banb, the bracelet; ber i^n6anb, the binding; ba$ SSUcbldh, the tOUe 
book; bet 'SiViCXCV, the director. 

Q&f« 1. It has already been observed, that the e of inflection in the 
geiirkd dat. sing, is, in many ii^ords, optional ; thus we might also ssy, 

bei @o(^n^, bem@c(n; be^ @trabl^, bent @trabl« instead of be^ @o|)ne^» 

&c. It cannot, however, be omitted in the gen. if the nominative ang* 

ends with a hissing consonant (if fl, 3, or fd) ; as, ®(a^, ^uf, ^reUi* 

* Sufdb — gen. ®lafe^, 9uf e^, &c. It is, generally, also retained both m 

the genitive and dative, in monosyllables ending in b, b, g, or d); a0» 

£aub, Xab, Xag, S3uc^— gen. be^ fiaube^, be^ Siabe^, &c.— dat. bem 
£aube, bem ^abe, &c. 

Obi. 2. The masculines ^nAen^ peace; S^Unf en, spark ; ^Uf ffapfen, 
footstep; ®tbanUr\, thought ; iBUlxbeti, belief ; §aufm, heap; fRamttt, 
name; @amen, seed; @ct?aben, damage; flDillen, ttrill^ are most fre- 
quently used without the final n in the nominative singular — ^^riebf, 
^unfe, ^U^flapft, ©ebanfe, &c. — but only in that case; in all the 
others they invariably retain it, and are declined like Segen ; as, be4 

^S^unfen^, btm ^^^unfen, ben ^unten; pi. bie 9unf en, &c. 2)er Sud^flob, 

the letter, though it has never a final n in the nom. sing., is declined in 
the same manner; gen. be0 SSuct)j!a6enCl, b^m S9ucf)f7at>en, belt Zu(b* 
ft a6eit ; pi. bie SSud^flaben, &c. 
The nounsScftmerjenjfjam; 'S)aumen,thumb; ^effen, rock; ®d&recfen, 

fright; S$runnen, well, which are declined like Segen, occur also withotit 
the final en» in which case however they are differently declined; nameljr. 
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@Amea Saum, and f^M, like ®tra(l ; Scfftecf, like Xa^ ; and SSrtinn* 

and Bometiines also ^cl^, follow the third declension. 'Sai ^er), /Ae 
Meari, is quite irregular : gen, ^e^ ^erjeitS, dat. bem ^ergen, ace. ha$ gerg ; 

pi. bie $er}en, 5f r ^erBett, &c. 

Oft*. 3. The masculines Off, e«/; ®eff, w«/; 9lorb, -nor^A ; SUb, 
tovM, are by some grammarians declined after this, by others after the 
following declension : ber Oft, bti D|!e^, bem Off, &c., or bel Ofleil, 
bent Oflen, &c. After prepositions they have always the ending en : 
ten Xcxbtn,/rom the north; f^tti @\ibin, towards the south ; au^aOefletl, 
from the west. If used metaphorically, for the winds coming from those 
quarters, they always follow this declension; as, bie IteHtCi^en ^ef?e* 
the pletmng west winds. But these four nouns are likewise used with 
the final en in the nom. sing., and are then declined likeSfftett ; as, ber 

Korben, ber D(!en, &Cn gen. M 3}orben^, M D(f en^, &g. 

§ 47. THE THIRD DECLENSION 
consists of all the nouns belonging to the third rule^ $ 44; 
which, it will be remembered, are all masculines, and for 
the most part denominate persons. 

Singular. 

N. ber Jtna6e, the boy, ber @o(bat, tJie soldiBjjaitjtk 

G. bee? ^nabert;^ of the boy, bei( ©olbaten, ofthesoStKIr 
D. bem JTnatien) to the boy, bem @c(baten, to the soldier, 

A. ben Rmh^n^ the boy, ben ©Olbaten, the soldier. 

Plural. 
N. bie Jtno^en, the boys. bk ©Olbaten, ihe soldiers. 

G, berltnaben, of the boys. ber©olbaten, of the soldiers. 
D. ben itna&en, to the boys, ben ©olbaten, to the soldiers. 
A. bie £naben, the boys. bie ©i^lbaten^ the soldiers. 

Like ^nabe are declined all the nouns ending in e» all tho others like 
©Olbat. — Several nouns ending in e are adjectives used as substantives^ 
and have the adjective declension; for which see § 52. 

Decline the following for practice: ber SSotl^e, the messenger; ^faffe^ 
priest; ©efiibrte, companion; girte (or ^irt> herdsman; SburfUr)!, 
elector; ^arfgraf, margrave ; Q^ib'dttpdar bear; j^ofnarr, court fo(d» 
•For more examples see the list b, page 85. 

Obs. 1. $err, master^ drops often the e of inflection, more especially 

in the singular : be^ ^errn, btm ^erm, or be^ ^erren, &c., pi. bie jjerren. 

— ^Poets often omit en in the accusative singular of nouns of this de- 
clension, and say bcn 9^rf7, the prince; ben $elb, the hero, &c. instead 
of ben ^ilrflen, &c. ^onb, moon, if used, poetically, for monM, f<Hk>ws 
also this declension. 

IS 
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Oh. 2. The novBoi Salter, peoiemi; 'SlUmant, dUtmvnd; dtadtbat^ 
nei^hdour; SBetter, eousm; Untert^* ndfect; 'S^tfc^X, predtceuorf 
XfOpf, simpleton ; ^falmyptalm; '^fau, peacock ; andSf)a$, sparrow^ 
are ranked in this declension by some grainroarians; but tfae^ are a* 
often declined after the second ; namely, the three last regularly like 
JBerg, and all the others like @tra((— see § 40, £zc. III. c. 

Obs. 3. All names of nations and tribes not ending in it, as Sartar $ 

3anttfd&ar, Jamssaty; Cannibal ; D^man ; ^ott^ntot ; "^auty moor, &c,, 

belong to this declension. But those ending in' er, as (Sngl(ittbeir» En* 
glUhman ; @panter» tpamard, are declined like (Stif^il of the preceding 
declension. Except iSoACT, Bavetrian; ^emmiX,Pommeraman; Ungar» 
Hungarian^ which are declined by some after this, but more generally 
like @tral^( of the second declension ; addii^, however, it (not ett) in ^ 
the plural. SSufdbmann, Bmkman, and 9flcrmann, are declined like 

3Kann ; as, Sufdbmann, gen. SSufdbmanne^, &c.» pl. Zufdm'dnmr, &c. 

9(ufeltliann is also declined in this manner. 



Note,'— Some substantives are found only in connection with certain 
words, and may therefore be considered as defective in case, not being 
used in all the cases of the declension; as, fic^ in ^C^t ne^men, to take 

•yn @aU^ unb SSrau^ leben, to live m riot and revetty; mit ^ug, 
^P; Cl^ne @ntgelb, without remuneration; t^nt^dlf^y vfdhout 
WT; 06ne ?Irg, without deceit; ©tatt jtnben, to take^ce. (See 
also § 40, Obs. 3.) 

» 

§ 48. The four rules of § 44 apply also to substantives derived from 
foreign languages, which must be arranged accordingly under the three 
declensions; namely, all feminines follow the first; all neuters, the 
second ; all masculines, either the second or^hird, according to rule. 

We must however notice the nouns from the classic languages ending 
in u$ and a ; these remain unvaried in the singular, and are declined 
only by the article ; as, ber ©entu^, bii ®etiiu^, btm (Settitl^, bcn ®t* 
niu^; bai @ltma, bei @nma, &c. Those in umy too, remain sometimes 
unvaried, but more generally receive ^ in the genitive; as, bafi ^Ublu 

cum, bti publicum, or ^uMicum^, benii publicum, ba^ ^ubimm. The 

plural of these nouns, as has already been observed (§ 42), 'may, with 
very few exceptions, be formed by dianging the termination u^, a, Utn, 
into en. This is more especially the case in the genitive and dative^ 
where that ending is preferable to the foreign inflections; which are^ 
liowever, sometimes adopted. 

Those from the French, which add i in the plural (§ 42), retain that 
inflection throu^ all the plural cases, even in the dative ; as, ber ^Cteur, 

the actor; pl. Me ^cteuri ber ^amtif ben ^cteurf, bie ^cteur^. 
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Masculines and neuters taken from other modem languages, ending 
in Of i» or c, may remain uuinflected throughout, or take an I in the 
gen. sing, and in aU the cases of the plural ; as, ber V^a, bet Sabt, bai 
9bdgio ; gen. be^ Vga, (Sabt, ^bagio— or bt^ 9ga*^» (&abi% ^bagio'< ; 
dat, bem 9ga, &c.; plur. nom. bte %ga (also ^gen), Sabt, 9bagt^— or 
9ga'^, &ab\% %ba&io% gen. ber %ga, &c. 

§49. PROPER NAMES. 

In the declension of proper names, usage varies con* 
^iderably. Most grammarllins, however, agree in the foU 
lowing rules: — 

Geographical proper names are declined like common 
nouns; that is, those of the feminine gender {§ 39),are un- 
varied throughout all the cases ; and those of the two other 
genders take i in the genitive, and remain uninflected in 
the dative and accusative ; as, bie Ufet bii SH^tini IXtlb itt 
^btf t^ banks of the Rhine and the Elbe ^ 33erlin^ ^in- 
t»0^ntt9 the inhabitants of Berlin ; bie ©ranjen ^anf reic^^, 
the borders of France ,- a)7atia fegelte roil §tanfreii 

(Scjbotttatlby Mary sailed from France to Scotland. 

Except names ending in ^, I, or jT, which remain uninflected 
the genitive; as» bii 'JJeloponne^, of the Fehponnenu ; bi% ^tpjT, of the 
Styx, Ser Sarj, the Harz niountaint, makes, however^. be$ ^ar^* 
With names of towns having the above final letters, the preposition 
DOn is used« or an appellative is added to the proper name, in' order to 
mark the relation of the genitive; since they are without an article 
{Obt, 4.) by which that case could be i^scertained ; as, bie @it)WO^ner 
von yiaxxi (^ainj, @abtjr, &c.)» the inhabitants of Farts {Mentz^ Cadiz); 
or ber ©tabt -!Pari^, &c., of the cUy of Paris, &c. 

Obs. I. The final \a of geographical names derived from the Latin Js 
apt in German to change into ten ; as, ^rcabien, Arcadia ; Salmatiett, 
jbalmatia; 0e(9etten, Helvetia, &c. In some names, however, both 
terminations ta and ten are current through all the cases; as, ^fta or 

^ften, ^lejranbria or ^reicanbrien, ^ntiocl^ta or ^ntioct^ien ; gen. ^f?a*| 
or ?tf?en*, ^lejpanbria*^ or ^Uxanbxm^i dat. and ace. ^(la or ^fieit, 

&c. &c. : though in the oblique cases en seems to be preferred to a. 
But, if not preceded by i, the final a of foreign names is retained in all 
the cases; as, Africa, (Sart^vij^a, €anaba, &c. gen. ^frtca'^r dat. and 
ace. Africa, &c. However, @urcpa, Europe, and Xroia, Troy, make, in 

the gen. ^miptni, Xrojen^, or @uropa'^, Xroia'^, dat. and ace. @urcpen» 
XrOKlt, or, more commonly, @uropa, Xroja. 
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; Proper names of persons may be declined in two 
ways : First, by the article merely — that is, the name itself 
remaining unvaried, and the article preceding it in the o1> 
lique cases, for the purpose of marking them ; as^ 

N. ^ftnricf), Henty, fiuife, Louisa. 

G. be^^einrlct, of Henry. 0fr Cuife, ^iottiia. 

D, bem ^mXX^y to Henry, bet Culfe, to Louisa, 

A, ben JjeinrictJ, Henry. bie Cuife, Louisa. 

• Secondly, by inflection; the genitive of both sexes re- 
ceiving i or en^, and the dative and accusative remaining 
like the nominative, or, in many names, receiving en ; as 
will be seen from the subjoined tables. 

N. AKinrictJ. Cuife. ©don. 

G. ^einricfj^. Cuifen^. Solon^. 

D. geinrici^ett. Culfen. ©clon. 

A. ^einn^en. Ciilfeh. Solon. 

Like ^dmiib, most proper names are declined : Cubwig, Jtant^^Olf, 
jSUjabeti), &c. This declension is the hasis, of which the others are 
inere modifications. The e in the inflection en is dropped if th^ final 
I^BMjjH or r, not immediately preceded by an accented yowel : thus 
^mi^, Cutler, 6afar, daxU make in the dat, and ace. @dbledc(n, 
fiut&ern, &c. 

Like Cuife are declined, 1.) all female names ending in e; as« ^maUe, 
@cp^ie» &c.; 2.) all male names ending with a hissing consonant; as^ 
®*utj, 9?op, Cettinig, ^oraj, max, Sufdb; gen. (g^uljen^, &c. Male 
names in e and female names in a are declined, either after this man- 
ner—as, ®dt&e, 3)iana ; gen. ^dtjen^,2)ianen^ ; dat. and ace. ©dt^m, 
Sianen— or like ©Olon, making gen. Ob*tN*^» Siana*^ ; dat. and aoc. 

<S'ct6e, l)lana. 

Like @oIon are declined all names with a final vowel which do not 
fall under the preceding rule» and those ending in n or m, of which the 
last syllable is unaccented; as, Xai^o, ^accb'u ^onnp, Juno, €t>tta; 
^bxaiam, @eflm, StVdrtben, $utten. Those ending in vowels should, 
according to some grammarians, receive ^n in the dative and accusative 
— Sacobl'n, ^anno'n. In the genitive they generally have an apostrophe 
— Saffo'^, ^annp'^. Some authors put an apostrophe before the in* 
flections of all names— JTani'S, Safaf'ef, ^afar'n, Sfc. 

Obs, 2. The inflection en, except in female names in' e, is falling 
much into disuse, even with the most correct authors; particularly in 
Ibreign names, and such as are not quite familiar; in many of which 
that inflection would strike the hearer as very unusual. It may, there- 
fore, be most advisable for the learner to leave the dative and the accu- 
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tatiTe of m^le name^ uoinflected ; ts. 34^ Ufe @6Mit, I ntid SeUlkn 
Sttnnm @ie Sof, lio ^av ibtaicr Fats; or, in qwes wli»r» imbiguity if 
to be pmvenled, to me cbo article; m^Sd jirbf ^omcr bfm Sirgil por» 
I. prefer Hem^ to VtrgiL 

C6t. 3. In addition to the above rules it may be remarked t«-l.} If a 
proper name of a person is preceded by withers in apportion, the last 
only is infleeted, as in EngliKh ; iw, ^olMllll j^eiitricfe So|]^til Ucfrof e^ntig, 
JnM. Fot^strwulaHcm; fiutfe Sradbmami^ 9ebi09U^ LamaBrachmmCt 
poems: ^e5ri4 90n* S^iSerl 9Sikrfe» Frsderick von (th) SpkHia^s 
works, s.) If an ^>pellative without an a^le precedes a proper nane^ 
the former remams likewise unvaried, the latter alone receiving tha 
genitiTe inflection ; as, Aotttg CuMvig^ 9ta(jbt» M^ power of king Loids^ 
Z)6clor atortin fititM^ @(i^rtften. Dr. MerHn Lutker's wrUmgs. j^mv 
Mr., however, is inflected ; as, j^evrn @ci^nrt6«rl ^afUti, Mr» Mneidet's 
garden. 3.) If an appellative with an article^ or with aiuatl^er daftnitivfl^ 
precedes a proper name* the former alone if( iofl^ ted j hut lirhen k 
foOoms it, both are inflected; sn, 5<e ^a^t ^e^£0Atg^ fiubUMg, Mt 
power of king Louis i dll %X^unb miXMi SrtftbrY^ ^\m6^t a friend iit 
n^ brother Henry; btx Xob CuMg^ JKntge^ POn ^ranfreMft, tie desOk 
of Louis, king of France ; ein SSruber StUiflit M Si£bterl$, a brother ^ 
Kieist the poet, 4.) When preceded by an adjective or an adjective 
prDnoun,/emale names are not inflected but those of men require i if 
the gemtave ; as, bit Sfriefe metner guten j^enriette, the letters ofmjrgood 

Henrietta; ettt @Ojin bti btv\i\>mUn Wolfi,asono/the celebrated fVolf; 
bai Utlg(U(f bUft^ iubw\^i» the ndsfortuae of this Louis : btt ®i»ara(ter 
Iftte^ stands the character (fthat Charles. 

Obs. 4. Concerning the use of the article with proper names we re- 
mark, 1.) With names of persons the article may be used, as stated 
above, to mark the obKque cases; but if this is done by inflections of 
the noun, the article must be omitted. It is never used in the nomina- 
tive, unless in speaking very familiarly, or contemptuously, of a person* 
But if a proper name is used as an appellative to denote a quality, it 
must be attended by an article, even in the nominative, the name re* 
mainingiininflected; as, btt 7>tmcfHtm^ unferer 3<?it> ^'^ Demosthenes 
of our age; e^ txfcbttt bk Wt'xibt'tt t\mi (Salome, it requires the wisdom 
(f a Solomon ; 2.) Geographical proper names of the mas. or fern, gender 
are always attended by the article (for examples see the beginning of 
this section) ; but neuters, on the contrary, with very few exceptions, 

* Intheaboveezampl^^oonisamerepr^ioateof nobili^; but if the word 
after «on is a countrx or place, the name before oon should he inflected Instead 
of that after it ; as, bit ^atcn ^itbti^i oon ^ttufitn, the deedt of Frederick of 
Prusda g bit Oe^i^te ^EQofftftme von 9f(^enN4i tkepoenu of JFslfiim rf Esokoh 
badk. 
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do not admit of it, unless preceded by an adjective : For, 3.) any proper 
same, whether of person or pkoe, which is preceded by an adjective^ 
must be attended by an article, or another definitive ; as, bit unffer* 
Htdbe Sbaf^peare, Me immortal Shaktpeare; die atmt 3larte, pw» 

Mary; ba^ ^\Xi £Kcm, ancient Rome. Except in addressing a person ; 
II6« lieber j^einrtct^, dear Henry. 

' Plubal. Pk'oper names form their plural — which numbei; it may be 
observed, is used in the same manner as in English-^nearly like appeU 
latives ; namely, the names of males add e, hut without vowel inflection i 
and those of females add en» or n if terminating in a vowel ; as Me 

ffiinte, SBclfe, ^ermanne (not aDdlfe,$etmanner), $einn*e; Me @lifa* 

tet^en, Sutfen, &c. the KanU, Wolfs, &c. Male names ending in a vowel, 
4or in eU en, er, and all diminutives (§ 32), even of female names, havedie 
plural like the singular; as, Me 3acoM, Me beiben @(i^legeli Me Sutler, 

^e Qieiibtn^ &c. the Jacobis, the two Schlegels, &c. The plural in i 
which is sometimes met with —Me @c6(egeH, bit ©arricf ^— is rejected by. 
grammarians as foreign to the German language. The oblique cases of 
the plural are formed like those of the appellatives (rule 4, § 44) ; aa» 
aom. Me Jtante, @4)lege(, IHttfen ; gen*, bex R<inxe, @c()(edel, Suifen i 
dat. ben J^^nten, ^ct^legeln, Cuifen ; ace. b'u Ranu, ©cHegel, fiuifen. 

Geographical proper names used only in the plural number, generally 
end in en in German ; as, 5te ipprenaen, the Pyrenees; b'u ^arbanetten, 
the DardaneUee; except Me Scrbtllera^^, and perhaps a few others* 

- liadn and Greek names ending in $ preceded by a vowel, and Gefmaa 
names in u^, remain uninflected, and can be declined only by the 8r« 
tide; as, bie ®efct;ic|^te be^ Xacttu«l, the history of Tacitus; bU WiiVs 

c6en be^ "^ufduiy the tales of Mus€eus; Me 2Bei^beit be<l Socrates, the 

wisdom of Socrates, &c. Sometimes even the article is omitted : ^tet 
ifl XaCiiU^ ®ahC, here is the g\ft of Bacchus. 

The plural of such names remains likewise uninflected ; as, bie Betbetl 
ipompeiu9, the two Pompeys; bte $Mbla«f, the Phidiases, The regular 
plural in e occurs also sometimes, in which case the final $ is doubled ; 
as, ^IlntUfTe, SSrutuffe, ^erculeffe, &c^ Some historical names in tu^ 
occurring often in the plural, change this termination into Ut ; as. Me 

^oratler unb @uriatter, the HoratU and CuriaUi; Me ^abter, the FabiL 

But all names which do not end in u^, e^, ai, Set., or which have 
dropped these endings in German*, as €afar, ^lalC, Sirgil, 0omer, are 

* In classic names, the English and German generally agree with regard 
to the retaining or dropping the foreign termination : £)i>tb, @a(tu(t, f|$tnbat, 
t)R<irria(, ^mtnai, «^orai {Horace), %ettni {Terence), 2)tog«neS, £)rp^ett«,1p(rftuS«' 
&c In some, however, they difier: SiuiuS, Ltoyt $UniuS, PUny; ^erfuf^ 
Mercury i SIntontud, Anthonys 9$om|>eiuS, Pompeys ^rtflote(r«, AHstoUe; 
Srtemod^, Telemachus ; and probably in a few others. 
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dedbed like German mui]«»j except that those in o make the pUnd ia 
one : Me Sicercne, Sarene. Otto likewise makes Dtrcne.^A few scrips 

tore names occur often with the Latin declension ; as, @(Hf?ul» S(^rt|fi, 

SM)(0> e^tifhim ; Wtaria, ^arid, &c. : tie ®cbutt ^briffi, the birth of 

Chrki ; biC Smpfdngnt^ Wi^M, the conception of Mary. 



THE ADJECTIVE, 

$ 50. The adjective is used in two different ways ;— - 

Firsty as expressive of the mere name of a quality, or 
property, without implying any connection with substance 
-^-that connection, if it takes place, being distinctly denoted ' 
by a verb, either expressed or understood; as, <Thiis is 
called red;* •To be satisfied is to be rich;' *This man is 
ricFis* 'These people, though (they are) rich^ are not happy! 

Secondly, as implying, in addition to the preceding im- 
port, an immediate connection with a substantive ; as, *Tbe 
rich mans * A green tree/ * Happy children.* 

We shall, after some grammarians, call the former the 
ABSTRACT ADJECTIVE, sincc it imports quality in abstract 
cmly, and unconnected with substance ; and the latter, the 
CONCRETE ADJECTIVE, being couceivcd only as pertaining 
to substance. 

Ob^, 1. These two kinds of adjectives may be distinguished by the 
places they occupy in the sentence; the latter, in general, precedes its 
substantive immediately; or, if it comes after, it is attended by the de- 
finite article ; as, * great men/ 'Charles the Great.' The former, in the 
nsual order, always stands after its verb (expressed or implied), and is 
never attended by an article, as in the examples at the beginning of thk 
section. 

The German language very aptly distinguishes these two 
moods of the adjective, if we may so call them, by a differ- 
ence of form. The abstract adjective, being in itself inde- 
pendent of any substance, is never declined, and the word 
as found in the dictionary (which is its grammatical root) 
is, when the predicate of a substantive, used for all genders 
and numbers ; as, hit 3J?ami JfJ reic|b> i^^ ^^^ is rich $ We 

^m ijlteictt the woman is rich; tie Ccttte jinl) reidb, the^ 
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people are rich* But the concrete adjectire, being used ta 
Refine arid limit the substantive by distinguishing it from 
others of the same species, and thus becoming a mere ser-^ 
vile of the substantive, agrees with it in gender, case, and 
number, and consequenUy must be declined Compare 
page 54, and the following section. . 

0&«. 2. The grammatical root of the adjective is in German ived* 
also as an adverb^ without undergoing any change, and the same form 
serves therefore for the abstract adjective and for the adverb ; as, @r 
t|l reict^ unb^retci^ gefUtbet, he u rich mid richly dreifetL In the degreei 
of comparison, the abstract abjective and the adverb are also eueUjK. 
alike in form *« (See the Adverb.) 

OAs. 3. There are several adjectives which are not used in both wajrs, 
and may therefore be termed defective. The following are used merely a» 
abstracts, and some of them only with the verb werbett, to become^ and 
not with the verb fepn, to 6e;— ^btjolb, unfavourable^ unkind; abfpan» 
fltj), alienate: abwenbig, averse; angjr, uneasif; anfict^ttg, in sight; her 
rett, ready; eiltgebenf, mindfid, bearing in mind; feinb, hostile; getTOfr, 
confident; gewaf^r, atiran? / ^m'ix^^y expecting ; ^xam, displeased, bear* 
igtg a grudge ; iabiaft, in possession of; (^anbgemettt, in close fight p 
tmh, public, manifest ; {eibf sorry; not(, needful; nii$^, t»^«/; qutttr 
^; X\ii\\^aft,participatvng; Wtipa^, unxoell ; VixXW^X^, forfeited, lost. 

On the other hand, there are several which are used only as concretes^ 



f . This circumstance ^as led Adelung, in his Gennan Grammar, to dan 
the abstract adjective with the adverb of quality, admitting the word in ic^ 
concrete form alone as an adjective ; — a doctrine which has been opposed by- 
most German grammarians. We may however remark, that if conjanctiob 
with substance be characteristic of the a^i^tive (an opinion held also by some 
English grammarians), the abstract mode must undoubtedly be excluded. 
Further, the difierence between the concrete and abstract adjective, consisting 
In the impoi-t of these words themselves, is more palpable dian that between 
tlie latter and the adverb of quality, which consists merely in the ''difference 
of those words of which they form an attribute. Therefore, as in the German 
language the abstract adjective differs in form from the concrete, but not from 
the adverb, Adelung*s arrangement appears, so far, not improper. But, with 
more justice it may be objected, that the relation of the abstract adjective to 
the concrete is analogous to that which exists between the infinitive and the 
indicative mood of a verb, or to that of the nominative of the substantive 
to its genitive— ihe infinitive and nominative expressing the mere name of the 
action or substance, the latter two adding the idea of conjunction with a noun. 
Kow, most grammarians, and Adelung himself, consider the infinitive a part 
of tha verb, and the nominative and genitive both as substantives; conse^ 
quently, as conjunction with substance m these parts of speech is regarded aa 
mere accident, U seems inconsistent to make it cMential in ^--^ — 
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namely, l.) Adjectives ending in tg, denoting relation of time or place ; 
^tiifii^,9f*^pfoce; bctti^^ of that place: nadfttvi^subiequgtU g ien- 
ftitii^f on tkc other tide; inni^^ inward; WXtnaW^ former ; balbi^^ speedy; 
je^igy preteni. These are, for the most part, deriTatives of adverbs 
(thus, bter, here ; bort, there; nact^t^er, aflerwardt^ &c, are the primitives 
of tile above adjectives) ; and there is no corresponding adjective in 
English for most of them. 3.) Adjectives ending in ifc(^, derived from 
proper names of places, and signifying the being of, or coming from, a 

place ; as 5tbJnif*e« ®a|fer, Cologne water; bk Jtanf furtif*e 3eitwng, 

the Frankfort newspaper, S.) Those in en or ern, denoting the substance 
of which a tiling consists or is made; as, feibcn, silken; bteiern, leaden, 
Stc 4.) The participles in tnb preceded by )tt ; as, ba^ }U Ubtrfe^itibt 
(MMtftf the poem to he translated. 5.) The ontinal numbers ; as, ^er erfle, 
the first; btx lXOi\Xi% the second^ &c,\ which, bemg a kind of superlatives, 
cannot be used in abstract (compare $ 54, Ohs.), 6.) The defective de- 
grees of comparison mentioned §6Si as, biX xnXitXitike inner ; ber Obere, 
the upper, &c. 

§ 51. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Concerning the declension of the concrete adjectives ($ 50), 
the following rules must be observed : — 

1. If the adjective is preceded by a definitive which de- 
notes by its inflection the case, gender, and number, of the 
substantive, it receives the following inflections; which, not 
marking the cases distinctly, we shall call the indefinite 
declension : 

Singular* Plural, 

masc. fern. neut. all genders. 

N, e e e en 

G. en en en en 

D. en en en en 

A. en e e en 

But if the case, gender, and number, of the substantive are 
not denoted by a preceding definitive ; it is the office of the 
adjective to do so ; and accordingly, 

2* If unpreceded by any definitive, it receives the com- 
plete declension of the definitives; which we shall therefore 
call the definitive declension (see § 29} ; and 

3. If preceded by one pf the eight words with the de- 
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fective declension (page 57), it supplies the three defec* 
live cases, by taking et in the nom. masc, c^ in the nom. 
and ace. neut. gender; and in the other cases, which are 
already denoted by the preceding definitive, it follows the 
indefinite declension. This manner of inflecting the adjec- 
tive, partaking, in three cases, of the definitive declension, 
and, in the others, of the indefinite, we shall call the mixed 
declension. 

It may be added that the grammatical root of the adjec- 
tive to which the above inflections are to be annexed, is the 
word found in the dictionary. (See however Obs. 4. of this 
section.) 

As an exemplification of the above rules, we will take the 
adjective ^ut, good^ which as a concrete is declined thus : 

Indefinite Declension* 

Singular. Plural, 

niasc. fern. neut. all genders. 

N. bergute btegutiJ ba<Jgute bic gutcn the good. 

G.MQutm bergurcn bc^guten berguren oftfie^ood. 

D. bent guten Ux gutcn htm guten ben guten to the good, 

A. ben gutcn biegute ba5 gute ble guten the good. 

* Thus the adjectives are declined when preceded, as in the table, by 
bcr, bie, ba?, the (§ so), or by any of the definitives with the coraplettt 
declension, viz. biefer, this; jener, that, &c. (see § 29), '—as, nom. ber 
(iener, jeb^r, welc6er,&c.) yUte ^ann, the {that, every, which. Sec.) good 
man ; hk (jene, jebe, welcie, ^c) gUte ^raU, the {that, every, which, &c) 
good womari; bas! (jene?, jebe^, WelC^e^, &c.) gute ittnb, the {that, every^ 
which, &c.) good child;— ^eu. M (k"^^. \t\>i^, Welcjegi, &c.) gUten 
3)tanne5, of the {of that, of every, of which, &c.) good nian ; bet (jener, 
&c.) guten %Xa\X, of the {of that, &c.) good woman ; be^ (&c.) gUten 

i(inbe«{, of the (&c.) good child ;—6At, bem (jenem, &c.) guten ^tanne, 
to the {to that, &c.) good nian .•— Plur. bk ( jene, alle, &c.) guten banner, 

^rauen, ittnber, the {those, aU, &c.) good men, women, children, &c. 

The adjective has this declension also if ber, ble, bci$, preceding it, is 
compounded, or contracted, with other words; as, betjenige, that; ber: 
KlOe, the same (§ 64); vtXti (rcn bem), of the; \tC^ (in bai^), into Hie 
{% 50, Ohs. S). ' * 

Ohs, 1. According to most grammarians, the adjectives take the above 
ndcfinite declension likewise after elnlger, some,^ and after the plurals 
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me^rere, s^vtral; ttVitbC, tomes and 6ei5e, hath. Also afler Die(, much^ 
and menig, /tY//p, if these are inflected ; but if they are uninflected (§ 66), 
the adjective has the following definitive declension ; as, mit WCntger 

guten ^offnung, or mit wenig guter ^offnung, wUh little good hope. 

It must however be observed, that afler all these words, except {leibe, 
the nom, and ace. plural of the adjective occur very often with e, in- 
stead of Clt : and not unfrequently the n of these cases is omitted also 
afler manct^e, many, and allC, all; as, eittige altC S9iJct)er» a few old 

books; pteie neue J)aufcr, many new houses; alU giite ^enfcl^en, all 

good Ttten, &c, (see Obs, 8.) 

Definitive Declension. 
Singular. PIuraL 



masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


all genders. 


N. guter 


gute 


gutetf 


gute 


G. gute^,orguten* 


guter 


gute^, or guten* 


guter 


D. gutemi 


guter 


gutem 


guten 


A. guten 


gute 


gute^ 


gute. 



The adjective takes this declension if unpreceded by any definitive ; 
as, nom. guter SDein, good wine; gute ^tict^, good milk; gute^ £ler, 
good 6eer;^'-^n, gute^ or guten -iBeine^ (or iSHXei^\ of good wine (or 

beer) ; guter ?»il*, of good wttt/— dat. gutem SBeine (35iere> to, good, 
wike{beer)i guter ^i[6), to good mlk^ &c.— Plur. nom. gute banner, 
^auen, or Jtinber, good men, women, or children /—gen. guter^^anner, 

&c., of good men. Sec, 

Thus also, if the adjective is preceded by uninflected numerals (§§ 56f 
and 57), or by the indeclinable words, genug, enough; ein Wenig, a little; 
€lWai,totne; nkbtS, nothing; laUUVy nothing but; VLAjUd)^ tlCUi iSUAev, 
six new boohs; ein Sater Pier fdjdner XdclJter, a father of four fine 
daughters; alUxUi aU0lanbif4?e 3)40ben, all sorts of foreign fashions ; 

etwa^ frijy^e^ SDaffer mit m wenig rotjem 2Beine, some fresh water 

with a little red wine; XaUttX feine^ papier, nothing but fine paper, &c. 

Obs, 2. Adjectives ending in m, as, (albm, lame; angene^m, t^ree^ 
able, should, according to some grammari|ns, change the dative inffec- 
tion em into en, in order to avoid the repetition of m ; as, mit labmen 

(for la^mem) ffupe, with a lame foot; pon angenefemen Oeruc&e, of an 

agreeable smell. But this is not of^en attended to by authors. 



* The Inflection t$ is more according to analogy than en, which is a modern 
innovation ; yet the latter is used more commonly, in order, as it is said, to 
avoid the disagreeable recurrence of e$«— the substantive having also that ter. 
mination in the genitive of these genders. If two or more adjectives precede 
the same substantive, en is undoubtedly preferable ; as, guten alten Reined, of 
good old loiTie-v'-not 9Ute$ alted. 

k2 
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masc. 

N*. mein guter 
G, melne^ guten 
D. meinem guten 
A. OTClnen gutett 
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Mued Deeieiukfh 
Singular, 
fern. 

meine gute 
melner guten 
metner guten 
metnegute 



neut. 
mein gute^ 
meine^ guten 
meinem guten 
mein gute^ 



K5L 



Plural, 
all gendera. 

metne guten 
melner guten 
tnelnen guten 
tneine guten^ 



As already observed, p. 9 7, the adjective takes these inflections aflerany 
one of the eight words with the defective declension ; as, noni. mein (fetn» 

unfer, ein, &c.) gutet SSru^er, my (hit, our, a, icc,)good brother; meine 
(feine. unfere, eine, &c.) gute ®*we(f er, my (hit, our, a, &c.) good Mer; 
mein(fein, unfer, eIn) gute^ 5tinb,wiy(&c.)^oorfcA««;— gen. meine^ 
(unfere^^ &c.) guten SSruber^, of my (our, &c.) good brother; meinet 
( unferer, &c.) guten @c()we(f er, of my (our, Sec.) good sister ; mmei (&c,) 
guten Jtinbe^, of my (&c.) good child /— dat. meinem guten SSruber, to my 
good brother, &c.— Plur. nom. meine (feine, unfere, &c.) guten fSxUber, 

^Ct^tveff ern, Winter, my (his, our, &c.} good^rothers, sisters, children^ &c. 

OBs. S. The adjec^ve has this declension also after the personal pro* 
nouns of the first and second person of both numbers ; namely, after 
\tb»I; W'tT,we;.bU,Uou; t|»r,yott.- also after @ie and ^r, if signifying 
yon (see §.59» Oit. S); as, nom. bu guter ^ann, thou good man ;^ dt| 
gUte^rau, thou good woman; bU gUte^ ilinb, thou good child ;---^tbm 
geoitiveia unusual in tbia construction ;)— ;dat. btr guten ^anne, to tkee 
good man ; bit gUten ^rau, to thee good woman ; bir gUten Stitibt, to thee 

good child ;'^accuu biib guten 9Kann, thee good man; b\(b gute 9vau, 

thee good woman; tid) gute^ Stitib, thee good child :—P\\}r, t^r guten 
banner, ^auen, Jtinber, you good men, women, children, &c. 

Obs. 4. In the declension of some adjectives a syncope takes place : — 
1.) "btd^thigh, drops the C throughout the whole declension (see note f 
page 14); as, ber (O^e, be^ l^Ci^en, &c. 2.) Adjectives ending in en may, 
when inflected, drop the e of that syllable ; as, eben, even; eigen, own — 

ber ebne, bef! ebnen; ein eigner, eigne, &c.--instead oiJbtf ebene^^etn cige* 

ner, &c. s.) Those ending in el or er may drop the e of those tennijuu 
dons before any inflection but that of en ; as, ebtUnohle ; bunfei, dark; 

bittet, bitter ; mager« fmp<^l^-*ber eble^ eiu ebler, ein btttrer, magrer» 
&c.— instead of ber ebele, ein bitterer, &c But in those cases which 
require the infleedon f n — namely, nearly the whole of the indefinite 
declension, and the accusative masculine, and dadve plural, of the dcfi- 
nidve declension — ^the e of the inflection, but not that of er or e(, may 

be dropped; as, ben ebe(n, be^ bittern, bie bunfeln, magem, &c.---instead 

of ben ebeten, bti bitteren, &c 4.) Adjectives ending in e drop this lettet 
through the whole declension ; as, mlibe, tired; weife, wise^tt milbe» 
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M ma&en, &c. ein weifer, e\nti wetfen; weife Ceutc, wise people; 
veifer ficu tf, &c. 

06g» 5. All participles used as concretes must be considered as adjec- 
tives, and declined in the same manner. For instance, the participles 
verebrti honoured; ictbrc^en, broken ; {aibCtlb, laughing, are inflected 

thus: ber rercbrte Skater, the honoured father ; bcii oereftrtcn 2?ater5, 
^em Dereftrten 2?ater, &c.; 3crbrcd?ene (Slafer, AroA:«i gl4mes; gertroa 

djener ©{afcr, of broken glaues, &c. ; ein la^HfitibeS Rinb, a laughing 

child; etnc9 lac^cnben itin^e^, &c. 

06<. 6. Poets often omit the inflection e^ of the nominative and ac- 
cusative of the neuter gender; as, ein hUnb (for blinbe^) Oefcjjicf, a 
bUndfate; Qua JelUg (for Jeirijjee!) 3ied)t, your gacred rig/it. This 
poetical licence excepted, the inflection of the adjective must not be 
omitted ; particularly before other concrete adjectives, as it might then 
be mistakea for an adverb (see Obs. 2, § 50}. Thus the expression btefe5 
POrtrefflict) UBerfegte ®eb\d)t, signifies this excellently translated poem; 

but biefe$ pprtrefftictje, Uberfeete ®e&icbt, signifies /A» <?jrc^//^«/, /raw*. 

latedpoem; eitl ^att^ lieue^ i^aui, an entirely new house; — elll gan^e^,' 
netie^ $att^, a whole, new house. 

It may however be remarked here, that adjectives in er, derived from 
proper naaies of places, never admit of any inflection; as, etn ^tiUx 
25Urger, a Parisian citizen ; eine^ flarifer SSilrger^, of a Parisian citizen. 
Several grammarians, indeed, consider such derivatives altogether as 
substantives. 

Most derivatives of numbers, and some other words denoting quan- 
tity, are likewise undecUned : see § 57, especially Obs.. s of that section 
respecting gatt), ialb, lauter, and poll, and § 66, Obs. 4 and 5. 

Obs, 7. In German, the definitive is sometimes separated from its 
noun by an intervening noun to which it does not refer : sometimes, 
again, the definitive refers to the next, and not to the subsequent, 
noun. In all such cases it must be remembered, that the adjective 
is influenced by that definitive only which refers to the same subhtan- 

tive as itself; as, mit einer pon waijrer ^lenfdjenliete burcbbnin* 

ftenen ©eele, with a soul animated by true philanthropy (literally, with 
^ by true philanthropy animated soul). Here the definitive etn refers to 
Seele, andnot to ^enfctjenliete, which is without a definitive; and 
consequently, burct^brUHj^en, being preceded (though not immediately) 
hy a definitive referring to its own substantive, has the indefinite inflec- 
tion, and WAbV, having no definitive, has the definite declension. Thus 

'^*o, burcl> bicfe guten 25etfplele bele&rte ^inber, children instructed by 
*^ese good examples ;^2LnA biefe, burctJ gute SeifVtele,bcIc6rten Jllnber. 

iheic children instructed by good examples. Hence if a genitive precedes 

K 3 
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the noun by which it is goveraedy the adjective of the latter has th« 
definitive declension, being unpreceded by a definitive belonging to it« 

substantive; as, meine^ ret(|)e« fKa^bhav^ einjiger @oJn,itfy rich neigk^ 
bourU only ton ; beffett fc|)dne^ ^(xwi unb grower Oarten, hit (or whote) 

fine house and large garden; mit beffett fc^bner 2od)ter, with his (or 
whose) beautifid daughter ; mtt beren Xt\6l^tm ©Cl^ne, with her (or their, 

whose) rich son: though one must say, mit feiner fc^'cnen Xcc^ter, with 

his beautiful daughter; mit i^rcm XtX^n @06ne, with her rich *o«— the 
possessives being, at the same time, definitives of the subsequent noun 
(see $ 63, and ^ 66^ Obs, s). 

Two or more adjectives preceding the same substantive 
are declined alike, — e^h receiving the inflection which 
belongs to adjectives according to the preceding rules ; as, 
gutet, alter, romcfflidber -3?aiin, good, old, excellent man^ 

ticfar gute, altc, t)ottrcfflidbe 3)?ann, this good, vld, excellent 
man ; cm gtogcij, o&ix nidbt Bequcmei ^mi, a large, but not 

convenient house ; xmxiiX guteil, altctl 3Rtttter, to my goodj 

old mother s wcim Ue6en, jiungen ^mtnb^ my dear, young 

friends. 

However, in those instances where the rule requires the 
definitive declension, usage is not uniform with respect to 
the second and following adjectives, which, in the genitive 
and dative of both numbers, occur often with CU^ instead of 

em and et ; as, mit gutem, alten, rot^^en 30ettie, utib fn\6^, 

taltcn SOJildb, *^ith good, old, red wine, and fresh, cold milk ^ 

gutet, 4ltcn 2Bcim tt^egen, for the sake of good, old wines. 

But this deviation — which had its origin, perhaps, merely 
in the rapidity of colloquial language, to which the repe- 
tition of et and em is an impediment — is but partial; and, 
very frequently, the general rule of declining all adjectives 
alike is observed even in these cases ; as, mit ^Utem, altem, 

rot^em 38Jeine, rnib frifdber, falter SKildb ; flutet alter 2&eme 
mgen, &c. 

Obs. 8. Adelung and some other grammari^s give it as a rule, that 
the second and following adjectives should take the mixed declension, 
if the first has the definitive 3 allowing, however, that very frequently 
they occur with the definitive declension, especially in the nominative 
and accusative of the plural. 
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Manj of the most recent publications endearour to introduce a new 
doctrine with regard to the adjective preceded by another limiting 
wordy whether adjective or definitive. If it is, they say, subordinate to 
the definitive, or adjective, preceding it, it takes the indefinite, and if 
co-ordinate with it, the definitive declension. Thus, fi>r instance, rtele 
flutett fieute, nuu^ good people ; mtt neucr rct^oi !^nte, vnii new red 
mk^ infer, as they assert, mtn^ of ike good people, red ink wkick U new: 
so that the first limiting words refer to substantives ahready limited by 
the adjectives preceding them ; or, in other words, 'good people,' and 
* red ink/ form the species to which * many ' and * new ' refer. But if 
we wish to imply numif and (at the same time) good people, ink which ie 
both new and red — so that the first limiting words are to refer to the 
tmqual^d substantive — we must, according to their rule, say, VJeU, 
gut^ 2tUU i mix neucr, rotter Sinte, This distinction is as little war- 
ranted by usage as supported by analogy : for it would apply to^ most, 
if not all definitives; even to those after which, according to these 
grammarians themselves, the adjective has invariably the indefinite de- 
clension. Thus then we ought to say, btefer, rot^er ^ein, if signifying 
His mne,. which it red — ^in opposition to another wine which is white ; 

nur wegen einer, o^^leic^ ungerect^ter S(at, only for one act, though an 

unjust one— these adjectives being co-ordinate with their definitives ; 
and yet the inflection er would undoubtedly be a solecism. 

§ 52. ADJECTIVES USED AS SUBSTANTIVES. 

If a concrete adjective, can be referred neither to a pre- 
ceding nor to a following noun, it has the character of a sub- 
stantive ; as, " The poor and tke rick, the high and the low, 
all must die ;'' << A treatise on the tublime and beautiful.** 
In German all three genders of the concrete adjective are 
frequently used as such substantives, but with a different 
import; viz. — 

The mcisctdine and feminine denote persons, — the mascu- 
line, either a male, or one of the species without reference 
to sex (see § 33, rule 5), the feminine, only a female ; as, 
iin ^linber, a blind man ; ettt ^i\\QVC, a noble ; iixi 28ilber, 
a savage s — eim 93lnibe, a blind woman ; cine 9lbetige, a noble 
ladjf ; cine 2Bilbe, (^female savage ; eim ©dbbne, a fair one. 

The neuter gender indicates anything whatever, or several 
things or parts collectively, or merely a thing or part, pos- 
sessing the quality in view ; as, ^ai @db6lK» the beautiful 
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{all that is beautiful) ; bai ©r^aBcnC. the sublime; bai ©tCtfe- 
licbc an un^, the mortal part {or parts) in us^ that which is 
mortal in us ; @UtC9 mit SUofcm tJCtflrttCll, to repay good wilA 
evil; etwa^ 9?eue^, something new ; ixxi ^dXllii^ a wliole g 
bai £)hiXii the upper part ; bdi SwHCre? the interior^ &c. 

Ohs» I. This neuter noun is generally considered as denoting quality in 
abstract ; but from the preceding it will be seen, that this is not strictly 
correct; for some generic substantive, as 'thing/ * matter/ 'object/ 
seems to be understood. It is true, the substantive understood, beings 
used often in so vague and general a sense as not to exclude^ any object 
of thought, becomes unnoticed, and leaves the attention chiefly fixed 
on the quality ; and thus the adjective becomes apparently an abstract 
noun. In fact, however, it denotes a species of things characterised by 
that quality, just as its corresponding masculine denotes a species of 
persons of that character ; the former standing to the latter in the same 
relation as the pronoun * whatever* to the pronoun * whoever.* Thus 

in the expression, ^affe ba^ 2^dfe, abcr bebiiuere ben aJb'fen, Hate ecU 

(the bad thing), but pity the evil doer (the bad man), the masculine im- 
ports every, or any, bad man, the neuter every, or any, bad thing. 

These neuter nouns are, therefore, distinct from substantives derived 
from adjectives by a servile syllable (e, iext, feit, &c.), which are real 
sxbstracts denoting the quality as divested from all substance; as, ba^ 
^JBtd^ttge, the important part, or whatever is important — bic ^idbtigfcit, 
the importance ; b<xi Xicff, the deep party or whatever is deep — bU licfr, 
the depth ; ba^ SDtMgC, the white, or whatever is white — blC SDeigC, the 
whiteness ; bci^ <5cbdnc, the beautiful — bie @(tb*nt>eit, or (poetically) bie 

^djijne, the beautt^; ba^ (Sr&abeiie, the sublime-^bk gr^abcn^eit, the 

Several of these nouns are in English declined like sub- 
stantives ; as, * the elder/ * the black,' * the savage,' * the 
evil,' &c. — plur, * the elders,' *the blacks,' &c. In German, 
all concrete adjectives used as substantives retain the adjec- 
tive declension ; as, bet 45cj)Warje, the negro^ the blacky b^v 

©cbwatjcn, bm ©dbwarjen, ben @*watjen; fem. bie@cfjivarjc, 
the negressy bit ©cbttJarjen, bit ©cbwatjcn, bie ©ct^warje ; 

neut. bai ©dbwatJC, the black {thing)^ bi^ ©dbwatJCll, bKXn 

@4;warjcn, bai ©dbwatje ; plur. bie Sc^arjen, the negroes^ 
or negressesy bix (gdbwarjen, ben ©cbwarjen, bie ©cbwarjen. 

— See also the examples at the beginning of this section. 
' Obs, 2. The neuter is not used in the plural, the plurality being de^ 
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no^ collectively by the angular ooe the eumples in the preceding 
page. The feiniQuie» according to usage, takes en throughout Uie plural, 
eren in those instances where the usual adjective would take the defini* 
tive declension ; as, )wei ©{f^dnen (for @ct;b'ne), two fair ones. We may 
also observe, that the oblique cases in er are unusual with these nouns, 
and are best avoided. Thus it would sound rather strange to say, pier 

&iwati^twe^^n, on account of four negroes; mit fetne^ S$tu^er^ ®elieh 

rcr, with hit brother* i beloveiL 

The nouns of this description may easily be known froni 
their import to be adjectives used substantively; and they 
a^e, generally, rendered in English also by adjectives *• The 
following, however, though the corresponding words in 
English are never used as adjectives, belong to the same 
dass, and must therefore be declined like adjectives : 

tVX%ui%mCL^Uxttt^aneimgrani> compounds Undtiiubiger, an 

— ^tC^tMKXj^n officer, a plaeeman. infidel^ &c.) 

, — SSeN^nter, a man-eerpant, eitt ^eiltger, a eamt. 

— Sef annter, an acquaintance. — ^etneibtger, a perjurer. 

— SJeoPtlmacf^tigter, a plempo^ — ^itfct^Ul^iger, an accompUee. 
tentiary. — £)oerf?er, a coUmel, 

— Seputirter, a deputy* — dieifenber, a traveller. 

— &enbtt, m wretch^ — @ternf unbiger, an astronomer 

— %vembet9 a stranger, (and the other compounds 
— T (Sefangener, a prisoner. with f unbig). 

— ®eiftUfbCt, a clergi/nu^. — iSerbannter, ^ an exile (one 
.— ®eU&rter, « seholary a learned -r 9?erwiefener, J exiled). 

, mam, -^^emanbtit^ a relation, 

«-> ®tliibttXt a lover, — 2?erfci}W0rner, a conspirator. 

— Oefanbter, an ambassador. — 2Deifer or SDettwelfer, a sage, 

— ®lailbigerf , a believer (and its philosopher, 

as, ein 2?imani)tev, eine^ S?ematibten, eimni 97emanbten, &c.; 

fcer 2?en»anbte, the reUUion ; plur. bie Semattbten, the rela* 
tions / 2?en9anbte relations. Thus also the feminine gender : 



* The learner will, therefore, not confound such substantives as ttt Sund<> 
the boys bie ^tmtt,foreigfi countries or parts s bie @di'6neftfie beauty s bte ^ei^c, 
the whiteness, &c with their kindred adjectives u$ed substantively, bet 3ungr» 
the young one ; bie 'Stembe, the female stranger ; bie @(^Dne, the fair one, &c.<~ 
the former have the declension of ^bstantives, the latter that of adjectives. 

t ®lAu6iger, creditor, is declined like a subs^tantive, gen. ©lau^iget^, plur. 
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We 2?emanbte (not SJemanbtiim)) the female relation: geni- 
tive, ber 2?erwatibten, &c. 

Obs. 3. On the other hand, in English, most adjectives relating to 
nations, reb'gions, and sects, are used substantively to denote persons of 
that nation, religion, &c. In German, the adjective is a distinct word 
from the substantive, and is, generally, derived from the latter by the 
annex ifc6; as, einjportUyiefe, a Portuguese; ein ^merifaner, anAme^ 
ric«»— ^JortUgieflfcje Mltb ^merifanifct^e ^iS^X^^y Portuguese and Araeri- 

can ships; m ^rotetratit, a protestant—tU prcte(!antijl*e dteligion, the 

Protestant religion. ^eutfc{^, German, is the only adjective of this nature 
which is used substantively to denote persons ; as, eill ^^CUtfd^er, a Ger^ 
man; tint 2)eutf(te, a German woman ; bxt Seutfiften, the Germans, &c. 

However, the neuter gender of adjectives derived from proper names 
of nations, is used substantively ; but only with reference either to tbe 
territory, or to the language— which must be decided by the context. 
With states, or provinces, having no language of their own, it can refer 
to the territory only : as, im '])reu§(fcben Mfib SSaierirct^etl, in the Prws" 
sian and Bavarian territories. Otherwise it is more generally used with 
reference to the language; as, im ^rangoflfctfen, in French; au$ btm 
@n^W6)tn in^'Deutfcbe Ubtvft^tytranslatedfromtheEnglishinto German. 

The abstract form (§ SO) of these adjectives is also used substantively^; 
but only with reference to language; as, ^tb Itxnt (Sricct^ifc^, I learn 
Greek; 2)aiJ if! gUtC^ 2)eutf*, that is good German. 

Obs. 4. The abstract form or the ropt (§ 50) of adjectives signifying 
colours, stands often as a substantive denoting the name of the colour, 
or, also the colouring matter itself; as, ba^ ^lau M ^mmtHythe Uue 
of the sky ; ba^ TOcitbrOlft, the red of evening ; bdi ^t\\\)\xnU\,the dare^ 
obscure ; ba^ ^txWXitX £lau, Prussian blue. All such nouns, as well a$ 
the few other neuters which are in form like the abstract adjective ; as, 
ba^ @lenb,Mf miserff ; ba^ Ue6er, ihe evil; bai iKedbt, ihe right, &c. are 
real substantives, and declined as such ; ^, bit Q'itbM^Uit bt^ ^bttibt 
Xtti^ unb bt^ ^immelHaue^, the loveliness of the evening redandcelet^ 
Hal blue; bit ^UX^tl btiHtbtH, the root of the evU. 

In a few instances, the abstract adjective is used substantively in re^ 
ference to persons, and denotes people collectively of a certain descrip- 
tion; as, ^an faif ba ^ir unb 3^ung, ®rof unb Jtleiti, perfamm^It, &c. 

old and young, great and nnall, were there seen assembled. Jn this collec- 
tive sense, as well as when denoting the name of a language (see Obs. S), 
this noun is indeclinable. 

DEGREES QF COMPARISON. 
$ 53. The German adjectives, whether of one or more 
syllables, form the comparative and superlative byannexes^ 
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namely, the comparative by adding er, and the superlative 
by adding eff, to the uninfiected positive or grammatical 
root. However, the e of both annexes must be dropped, 
if the positive ends in e; and that of efl is generally omitted 
also in many other adjectives (see Obs. 2). — Examples: 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Icicftt, light. leicfctcr, lighter. kidbtcj?, lightest. 

WCife, xvise. Weifer, wiser. Wcifcj?, wisest. 

drottfatn, cruel, groufamer, more cruel, ^raufamf?, most cruel. 

Thus also with compounded adjectives : as, ebclmutl^i^ij, 
noble-minded; ftn'^jtcbti^, short-sighted — comparative, ebet 

imit^iger (not ebletmuti^ig), fur^icbti^cr— superlative, ddmiU 
tWgff, furaffvttiflj?. 

Obi, 1. .Adjectives terminating in el, Cty or en, often drop the e of 
these terminations in the comparative; as, e^el, noble; fid^er, safe: 
Offen, op^;— comparative, eb(er, ficbrer.cffner. This omission is still 
more frequent, when the comparative is declined {§ 54); as, ber Ctfttft 
(Seiff, the nobler mind; m (icftreter 2Deg, a safer way, &c, . 

Obs» 2. The ear alone must decide whether f?, or etr, is to be added in 
the superlative. Adjectives ending in u tingle liquid (§ 8), or in b^ g, or d;, 
generally add only ft; as, fU6l, coo/; la^tttf tame; Won, beautiful; tapfer, 
brave; U€if,dear; (fretlg (or (fretl^e— see 06«. 3), iever^ ; tuh'i;^, quiet ; 

^errlicf), ^-jrc^^Zen/;— superlative, fUJIf!, ja^mtr, Win9, tapferjl, ^rengfl, 

&c On the other hand, those ending in a lingual (§ 7) mostly add 
efr; as, wertl^, worth, worthy; runb, round; fU^, *weet ; rafcb, rash; 
—superlative, wert6etr, ninbejf, fUJef!, rafcj^ej!.. However, participles 
ending in enb, or et, take f! ; as, MU^enb, Jlourishing; eitTge6iI^et, ron- 
«a^^ ;•— snperl. b(U6enbfl, etngebilbetfl. With adjectives of other final 
letters, it is optional to add \i or efl ; as, bicf, /Aic^ ; toll, mad; reif, 
'V^; fi'ei,/reff,&c.— superl. b\(tt\x or bidffl, toUef! or tOlMf, teifeff or 
reiftf, freief! or freiif ♦, &c. 

Some of those ending in $ form their superlative often by adding t, 

instead of efr; as, groj, great; fUf, «iw<?/ ;— superl. grdgt, fUgt (or 

• grd^ef!, fU^efl). Those in ifd), according to some grammarians, also add 

t, instead of e(!; as, batbarifcS, barbarous; fomifd), comic /—saperL 

bar&arifd[)t, fomtfct^t. Bat with adjectives of this termination, it is per- 



* * According to Adelung, adjectives ending in a diphthong should alvrays 
taKc (fl 'y but this is not generally observed. 
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haps beftt to avdd this superlatiye t^ogether, on account of its harsh* 
ness ; or to form it by the adverb am metttett (§ SB, Obs. 3) ; as, am 
mei(!en tarbarifc^, most barbarous. 

Monosyllabic adjectives inflect the vowels a^ 0, tU when 
compared, but not the diphthong an; as, jlatf, strong; rct^» 
red ; furj, short ; rau^, rough — comparative, jlatf et, xiW^tXi 

furjer, raul^er— superlative, jiarfejT, rbtbcjt, fur^ejl, rau()cj?. 

Except the following monosyllables, which have their 
vowels unchanged when compared : 

6arfct^, harsht rough. f napp, close, strait. 

WOIt^/a«>. U^m, lame. 

^xa\>rgood, worthy. • \a^, weary. 

()Unty variegated, to^, loose. 

bumpfjdull{ofsound),damp. matt, weak. 



morfdb, decayed. 
mCtt, naked. 

platujlat, 

p(ump» clumsy. 
taXt rare. 
rofcb, qtnck. 
rci), raw, rude. 
XUnbi round.. 
fadt^t, slow. 

fanft, soft. 



fott, satiated. 
fiS^alfJiat, insipid. 
fcblaff, slack, loose. 
fcfclanf, slender. 
fcjrcff, rugged, steep. 

ftarx, stif. 

ilOll, proud. 
(fraff, strained, tight. 
fiUmm, dumb, 
ffumpf, blunt, dull. 
to It, mad. 

Wfl^r, true, 

WUnbf wounded, sore, 

laim, tame. 



fail and falbp fallow. 

fam,false. 

ftt^,joyfvl. 

Sia6),fiat, 

^atX, smooth, 

Hxf^, harsh. 

\XGii, hollow. 

itlb, kind, dear. 

fail, bald. 

farg, sparing, stingy. 

and perhaps a few others. 

pbs. S. JBange, a/raid; 6laJ, pale; gefUltb, healthy; jatt, tender, 
occur both with, and without, the vowel inflection in their degrees of 
comparison. — Catlge, long, is compared like a monosyllable-^ I'dtl^CX, 
I'dn^H ; as the final e of the German adjective does not belong to the 
root, and is, according to grammarians, merely added for euphony's 
sake. It is, therefore, mostly omitted in the superlative, if preceded by 
g or b ,* as, geringe, smaU ; engC, narrow ; {lerbC, rough, «o«r^superla« 

tive, gednglf, engf!, Jerbfl. 

§ 5if, The comparative and superlative, when used in 
concrete (§ 50), are declined exactly like the positive ;g 
taking, in addition to the annexes et and e|?, the inflections 
of one of the three declensions of adjectives, according to 
the rules given $ 51* For instance, rcic(^, rich ; fiaxty strong; 
QXO^f great ; ol^ old ; IWXiQyjfoungi wouldi as concrete com-> 
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paratives, or superlattves, make ber reidbm 9f<im> the richer 
man ; be* mc()€nt (or retdbrnti— see $ 51, Obs. 4.) !0fanm*, 

of the richer man; bie tcidbjlen ^i\X%' the richest people; 
jjarfere* JBier, stronger beer,- ftarfetH Sierc^ of stronger 

leer ; ^rbfm ^aufer, /ar^^ houses; ^grc^etet ^aiifer, of 

larger houses; tticin atteficr SJtUber, my eldest brother; 

mimi altejl^tt 9?ruberi, <ffny eldest brother; beffht jtiin^fie* 
j^inb, »//05r youngest child ; mit bcffen iundjlent ^inbe, %s?i/£ 
'whose youngest child, &c.-^just as we decline itt reic()e 
Wtamtf bii teic()en 2)?amie^ f?arfei 25ier, &c 

If the comparative is attributed to a substantive by means 
of a verb, it remains undeclinedj like the abstract posiUve 

(J 50); as, ©iefct a)?antt i|} teidber, utib feine ©dbwiler arnjer, 

ol* ic{), M/5 m^in is richer^ and his sister poorer^ than L But 
if the superlative is employed in this manner, it either takes 
^Hj and is preceded by the word am ; or it is preceded by 
bit, bie, ba^9 and put in the nominative of the indefinite 
declension,— -that is, it is made a concrete adjective referring 
to^ and agreeing with, its subject ; a% S^gr |uftiebene 3)74lfdb 

ijl am reicbjlen— or bet rddbfle (supply 3)?enf(b), the contended 

man is the richest {man) ; ^^ne SSblfet ^tib Uz ^idCUd^tU 

(^Mfet)— or am gliirflidbffen— weldbe .ben @efe$en ge^orcbcii, 

those nations are the happiest (or happiest) which obey the 
laws* 

It must however be observed^ that the two formsj^ with 
anti or bttf bie, bai^ are option^, only w^ep a comparison 
between the quality of different subjects is implied^ as in the 
preceding examples, where ^ of all men,' Vof all nations,' is 
supplied by the mind. But if the .comparison is between 
the degrees of a quality belonging to the sa$ne subject, but 
under different circumstances, or jat different periods, and 
where in English the superlative is always without an article, 
the form with axxi alone "can be used ; as, "j^ilHt SH^Jitv iji 

immet am gtegten (not bet fltbgte), mtirt .et (icjb an bieCeiben^ 

fcbaften Wenbet, that orator is always greatest when he ad-- 
dresses the passions ; 9Ulf bem Saube 6uj iA ASR ^cQicbfieil 
(not biX fllUcfUcblte), lam happiest inihecomtry* 
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Obt» The superlative with dm is, properly speakings the dative of the 
indefinite declension ; as am (i. e. an bem) fc|7b'n(len, to {at or in) the 
fineit; some substantive, perhaps, having been originally understood^ It 
will therefore be remarked, that the superlative never occurs uninflected 
as an adjective. The only exception is the compound aUerlte^ff, mod 
ckarmingt and that only in the sense of a superlative of eminence (se^ 
3. of Obs. 34 § SS); as, S)a^ i(! aiUvliibii, that ti most charming, excelleiU. 
Indeed, even as an adverb the superlative is never used uninflected, ex* 
cept as a superlative of eminence (see the Adverb). 

J 55. The following form their degrees of comparisoii 
irregularly: . 

/)llt, good; Beffer, better; 6efJ, hest. 

i)OdOi high; IJb^er, higher; t)6dbf?> highest. 

tia^, near; tta^Ct, nearer; nadbf?, nearest. 

t?icl, muchy many; tticjjt, more; mcij? or ttiebtfj, most. 

Obs, 1. ?roe6rere signifies several, — ^thus differing from meiir, more, 
which is the comparative of vkU For the declension of oiel and mch- 
rere, see the Quantitative Pronouns (§ 66), to which these words properly 
belong. 

The following degrees of comparison have no positive, 
nearly all of them being derived from adverbs ; and some 
of them are, moreover, irregularly formed: 

Comparative. Superlative. 

fcct au^ere, the outers exterior^ t>er augcrjlc 

— tnnete, the inner, interior , — imterflc. 

— ^intere, the hinder, — (^intCtjlc 

— tJorbere, the fore, anterior, — tJorbetffc. 

— tnittlm, the middle {one), — ttlittclftc 

— o6cte, the upper, superior, — c6er(?e. 

— untere, the Umer, inferior, — untcrfic 

— bftere*, the more Sequent, — bftcirjieoreftejie. 

— crfiete, the former, — er j?e, first. 

— le$terc, the latter, — le$tC, last. 

— niittbcrc, the lesser, — mlnbefle, the least. 

Obs, S. For the positive of mittber, Wcnlg is used, its own poutive vain 
having become obsolete. 

* The positive oft is used only as an adverb. - 



§ 55,2 PEOREE8 OV COMPAEISON. Ill 

The poiidyes of erffere and U^tetre«— namely ei^r and (at— 4iaving pro- 
bably become obsolete before the want of their comparatWes was felt^ 
the latter were formed, contrary to analogy, from the more familiar su* 
periatires erfte and le$te. 

The contrary seems to have been the case with most of the other 
defectives of the above liU ; the comparatiyes were first formed, — and, 
indeed, from adverbs and prepositions, — and from those again the super, 
ladvea ; but, probably, at a later period *. 

Obs. 3. Instead of the annexes er and e|?, the adverbs me(r, more, and 
am tneiftcn, mott, are sometimes used, as in English, to form the degrees 
of comparison ; — ^namely, 

1. With the adjectives mentioned in § SO, Obi, 3, as being used in 
abstract only ; m, ^tam, averse ; ft'ittb, hostile ; tel5, forry /-^compara- 
tive, mc(r gram, mtix fmb, meit letb , —-superlative, am meif?en 
gram, &c. 

2. If the d^ree of one quality is compared with that of another; as, 
Sa^ U^ar mebr ^lUcfUct) aH Welfe, that was more fortunate than wise, 

3. With many participles, particularly such as imply something trans- 
itory or temporary, denoting either an action, or state, with reference to 
tt particular point of time ; and which thus, even as concretes, retidn to a 
certain degree the nature oftheir primitive, the verb; as, @ie war Vtti dlUn 

am meifien ^efeiM^t, shewds most offended of all; bit itcct) tne^r gttternbe 

(or erfctirOCf ene) Stnabt, the yet more trembling [or frightened) boy. The 
participles ' offended' and ' trembling,* in these examples, refer to a par- 
ticular time known firom the context. This partaking of the verb is 
especially felt, if they govern a case ; or when, with participles past, the 



* These comparatives having apparently the inaport of positives, led Ad«-. 
iung to consider them as such also in form, and to take the ending er in cbese 
words as a mere syllable of derivation<— and belonging therefore to the gram- 
mstical root or positive'- and not as a comparative annex. Bot as the com- 
parative is, from its relative nature, less definite* in the degree of intensenesa 
which it expresses, than the positive, and is often applicable to substantives to 
which the latter could not b6 ascribed (as a man may be younger than an- 
other without being young), so it is sometimes employed to express a lower 
degree of the quality, and consequently implying a greater extent with regard 
^ to the substantive which it qualines, than that which the positive would coo- 
vey. Thus the expression " the lower classes " includes many men who could 
not, in an absolute sense, be called low. ** Hie earlier part of his life *' de* 
notes a lesser d^ee of earlincss, and therefore incloses a larger portion of 
time, than *< eariy.'* The above adjectives aii^ere, tnnere, &c. are comparatives 
of the same description, since they denote less marked limits than their primi- 
tives AU0en, tnncn, &c. In the same manner oftcre signifies a less decided fre- 
quency than the posiuye oft, ofietk. And erftcrr, U^tcrc, and me^)(crc, being con- 
sidered as such indefinite comparatives, — if so we may call them, — there can be 
no inconsistency in the former two being derived from the superlatives erflc 
and Ic^tc, and the latter from the comparative me^r; since they are intended 
to denote a less definite idea than the words from which they are derived. 

l2 
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Agent T8 partkalarly medtioned. Thus, though We could stiy bk ^rttcf cnb$ 
fte» ©own, the most oppr^sshe etirei; \M Wrac&tCtfleit ^eftfcftf tl, /A^ 

most despUed men; we must say bre mic^ am meiflen brllcf enbeit @orgeii, 
fAtf «ir« iffAicA mo*^ opprets me; W Don ber iffielt dill merf^eit peracbte< 

t>fn ^fltfc^en, M^ i^mti imox^ despised hy the world. But if the participle 
is used in a sense in Which it denotes sometlring permanent or habitaaf, 
and may therefore serve as a characteristic of a substantive, it takes, like 
the usual adjectives, the terminations er and ejf when compared; as^ 

m retjenbere^ ^^dbct^en, a more charming girl; bcx blU6en6|7e <Staat, 

the most flourishing state; b\t ab^i^'axXn'[Xi\\'^mS6)in, the most hardened 
iw»,— from the participles r^ijcnb, 6IU&cnb, and abg^&artete. 

Ohs, 4. With regard to the use of other adverbs in the comparison of 
adjectives, we observe : 

1. Diminution of quality is always fohned by the adverbs mfnbrr ot 

tventger, less, and am minbcflen or am wenigflen, /^^,— just as in En«^ 

glisfij as, Sal i|f nO(S minber Pergeiblid), that is still less pardonable ; 
'Sa^ i|7 dm fvenigttetl rat^fam, that is least advisable. The expression 
n1*t^ WCtttger alJf, imports anything hut; as,@r l(! ttlcjt^ fCim^CX dl^ 
gt*f^6f t, ^^ is anything but learned. 

2. An equal degree of two compared objects is denoted by f0 or (btit 

fo, and ois; or itjie ; as, gd; Hft fo (or ebett fo) rei* aH (or wre) ef, /6»» 

ds (or just as) rich as he, 

^, The superlative of eminence — ^that isy a highef degree than the 
common standard of the quality in view, without any Comparison with 
that of other substantives — ^is always expressed in German by means o^ 
adverbs ; as, eirte h'Ufferff fdJ'on^ (not fc&bnjfe) ^raa, a most beauti/ui 
woman; fejr COttreffKicf), most exceHenf; dU^embttitlldlt (or Jo'dD^ff) 
Vtt^nUfit, uncommonly (or highly) pleased^ Except, a) in addressing a 
person, when the terminal superlative is often employed as a superlative 
of enunence) as, t^mx^tx 2?aterj dearest father ; mxXii^xtt %ttmb^ 
most worthy friend, b) "fke snperiative allerlie^f!, most ehamting; as, 
Ctn alUrllebflcl SU\b, a most charming child, 

4. Adverbs are often addecl also to the terminal comparison* as in 
English, for the purpose of heightening the degree of superiority; as, 

vUi (or mix) fdWner, much (or far) more beautiful; 6ei tvettem bet 

fctbn(!e, the finest by far. ^Ker, of all, is often added to the superlative 
for the same purpose ; as, 5a^ alUYmerf wUrbigfie 3a(^r, the most remark* 
able year (of all), 9 

NUMERALS. 

§ 56. The following lists exhibit the Cardinal and Or-- 
dinal nttmber& It will be seen from them, 1.) that, with 
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the exception of erfte» MtUt and act^tC^ the latter are derived 
from the former merely by terminations ;-*-namelyi up to 
nineteen^ by annexing te; and from twenty upwards, by 
annexing fle« 2.) In compounded numbers the last alone 
receives the ordinal annex, as in English. 



Cardinals. 
1, ein^, or etn, eine, eitt. 

3, breu 

4, viev, 

5, fUnf. 

6, fe*^ •. 

7, (leben. 

8, ad>u 

9, neun. 

io> iei»n, or geden. 
n, elf or eilf. 

13, brei}e6n. 

14, piersebn. 

15, fUnftc&n, or funftejn. 
i6,fe*3e6n». 

IV, (lebenicin, or fiebje^n- 

18, a(})t3e6n. 

19, neungeftn. 

20, jwanjlg. 

21, etn unb awangig. 

22, gwet unb gwatiitg. 
23» 5rei unb itvan^ig. 

24, pter unb gwanjig. 

25, fUnfunbiwanstg. 

26, fec(;$ unb gwan^ig. 

27, fie6en unb gwan^tg. 

28, acbt unb gwanjig. 
29» neun unb iwdniig. 
30, brei Jig (not breigig). 
Sly etn unb breigig. 

32, gwei unb breigig, &c. 
40, oierglg. 



Ordinals. 
iw,ber,bie,ba^ettre. 



Srdt 
4th, 
5th, 

eth, 

1th, 

Sth, 

9th, 

lOthy 

nth, 

I2th^ 

IsM, 

14M, 

1 5th, 

1 6th, 

nth, 

1 8th, 

I9th, 

90th, 

SUf, 

92nd, 

23rd; 

24^, 

25^^, 

96th, 

97th, 

9Sth, 

99th, 

SOth, 

Slit, 

32nd, 

40/^, 



gwette. 

britte. 

cierte. 

fUnfte- 

feft^jle. 

(letente. 

ac^te. 

neunte. 

gef^nte. 

elfte, 

gwblfte. 

breigejnte. 

rierge^nte. 

fiinfgebnte. 

fec6ge(^nte. 

f?ebcnge^nte. 

acf^tgebnte. 

neungeinte. 

gwangtg(!e- 

ein unb gwangigff e. 

gwet mb gwangtgile, 

bret unb gwangtgffe. 

oier unb gwarigigffe. 

fiinfunbgwangij^ge, 

fe*$ unb gwangigfle. 

fiebenuiibgwangtgde. 

adt unb gwangigfle. 

neun unb gwangigtf e. 

breigigffe. 

etn unb bretgigfte. 

gwei unb breif igffe/ 

»iefgig|!e. 



* It wQl be observed, that the final 9 of ft^t being dropped in fect^ne^n and 
Mll^t ^tie (^ in t^ese last two words is not pronounced like t, but resumes its 
usual sound. See p. 15. ^ 
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«i, ^iit isnb 9fef }is. 
so, fUnfjig or fUnfiig. 

70, fleefngig,orfte6jlJ. 
90, (td)t}ig. 
90, nennstg. 

100, i»un^frt. 

101, ^unbert uhb ein. 
103, bun&ert'un^ jtvel, &c; 
200, iwei 6unbevt. 

soo, brei f^unbert. 

1000, raufenb.- 

1001, taufenb unb etn, &c. 
10,000, ge6n raufetib. 

' 100,000, bunbert taufettb. 
1,000,000, eine Linton. 



jrUMSBAU. 



K5& 



4if<,brr.bietba^ein uifb vUriigfle* 



5oa, 

60M, 
76M, 
80fA, 
SOUL 

lOoM, 

lOlif, 
lOSncf, 

sooM, 
sooM, 
loooM, 

1001«/, 
10,000/A, 



fUnftig^e, 
fe*3igfle. 
fiebettjigtfe. 
flcbtjigfte. 
neunjigfle* 
(unberrfk. 
^unbert unb erfle. 
(unbett anb jwette* 
gwei dunbertffe. 
brei iunbertfff. 
taufenbfle. 
taufenb unb erffr. 
je^n taufrnblfe. 
tunbert taufenbfff.* 



ioo,oooM, — 
i,ooo,oooM,— mtutontte. 

Obi, 1. In the composition of numbers the same order is observed as 
in English, with the exception that the units always precede the tens ; 

as, fecb^ taufenb brei (unberr (unb) acf^t unb awangig, 6S28 ; )wet ^iU 
itonen, brei (mat) 6unbert(unb)f7e6en unb neun^ig taufenb, etn (unberr 
(unb) neurt unb oierjig, 2,397,149; ber taufenb fUnf unb breifigffe, ike 

1035th, The wprds in brackets may be omitted. Instead of etn taufenb 

gwei l^unbert, brei bunbert, &c, 1200, isoo, &c. we may say iwilf iun-^ 
bert, breigebrt tunbert,— as in English. 

^iWitn, milKon; ^WWottf billion, &c. are feminine siibstantives, afid 
always take the reguhur inflection en in the plural : — see the second of 
the above examples. 

Respecting the declension of these numeralsi the follow- 
ing tules must be observed :-^ 

1st. (Slxti is indeclinable, being always tised without any 
reference to a substantive ; as in counting, ei)l^9 i)^^i9 &c. ; 

l^utibett unb tini^ 101 ; (ii fdblSgt ein^, it is striking one. 

It is never used before tens ; as, etti (not eill^) Ullb JWattji^ 
21. 

The fotm tit\^ eittc, Cttt, always refers to ^ substantive; and» 
if not preceded by a definitive, is declined like ntehl ($ 29); 
and consequently it must take the complete declension if a 
substantive be understood — see page 57 ; as, nut iitl ^p\)n 
tuib eine Xoc(>t^9 ^y one son and Me daughter; €r i^attc tint 

einctt X^aler 6ei ftcf^s he had but one d&Uar ^ith hint /^^eitier hits. 
Sit ^nCiiiiXiiOne {boy) ^ihese boys. But if preceded byanother 
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deflnittYe, it is declined like an adjective;— ^erfitie^ bii eimn» 
btm eimn, &c. ; ntcin tinti VferN one ^ my horses (lite- 
rally, my one horse) ; bicfejf citIC 3)?al, this once. In oppo- 
sition to Me anbem, the others^ it is ev^n used in the plural 
(siknilar to the French les uns) ; as, "Ziz eimn fasten biefe^ 
Uvb bie anbem jiene^ the one (literally ones) said this^ and 
the other {others) that. When this numeral is preceded, but 
not followed by others, the above rules still obtain ; as, 

tottfent) ttnb eine 9?ac(^t, A Tliousand and One Nights j eine 
tte6eifc$ung tcr taufenb unb einett 9}aci)t, a trandation of the 

Thousand and One Nights (i. e. the Arabian Nights). But 
before tens, ein is indeclinable ; as, ein ttnb JWanjig ZaQt 
(or StadbtC), 21 days (or nights). 

Obi. d. The numeral ein is one and the same word with the indefinite 
wrticle, differing only in the pronunciation; — the former having the verbiil 
accent, from a contradistinction being implied, while the latter has not; 
lu^ fin' ^aui» one house ^in ^AUi', a house. The same distinction is 
observed between eintttal denoting once, a tingle /tme,-*-wfaere ein is the 
numeral, and therefore emphatic, — and einmal, once upon a time, — where 
ein is the article, and therefore without accent. 

Some authors distinguish the numeral by a capital (^in); and yet, 
very inconsistently, make no difference between the demonstrative pro* 
noun ^er, t/iat {§ 64), and the definite article 5er, the; though the case 
is exactly similar, the article ^er being merely the demonstrative without 
emphasis; so that accentuation is the only difference between them; as> 
bef ^ann, that man;—bCV ^ann\ the matt. 

2dly. 3tt>ei and brci, if unpreceded by a definitive, take 
the regular inflection er in the genitive; as, ber QxH btikx 
^bnlgrcicfee, the heir of three kingdoms $ ^miit Singe We^en, 
on account of two things. If followed by an adjective, either 
the latter, or the numeral, may take er; as, etn 2?ater ^tt^eier 
ic6dneii--or jwei fdboner — ^Xodbter, a father ^twojne daugh^ 
ters* Bat when preceded by a definitive, the numeral is 
never inflected in the genitive ; as, ber (Sr6c biefcr brci ^bnigs 
Xtid^i the heir of these three kingdoms; ber 9?atet bct J»ei 
fCfeoneil Xbdbtcr, the father of the two fine datighters. 

Obi% s. 3t9et had formeriy a different termination for each gender; 
namely, ]ween for the masculine^ )tpo for the feminine, and gwei for the 



peuter. But this i&tiactioii it now otwolete; and, poetry excepted^ 
where imcn and |tva yet occur sometimesy gwet is now used for all 

genders. 

Sdly. The other a^rdinals are not declined, except in tiie 
dative, where all cardinals from two upwards, take ei^ if re- 
ferring to a substantive which is not expressed ; as, Wdiflt 

aui fiinfen (or aui funf !^indcti) cimi, choose one out qf 

five {things) ; Xoi ifl eimr t7Ct1 bin }lt)blfett, that isotte qf 

the twelve ^ mf alien t^ieren friedben, to creep on ail fourth 
^ mit treien aufhet^tnen, to he a match for three. @idkii 

however, according to most grammarians, remains unalter* 
ed in all cases. In colloquial language, the numbers fimn 
4 to 12 occur sometimes in the nominative and accusative 
with e, if not followed by the noun to which they refer ; as^ 
iii n?arcn mifer fcdbfe, there were six of us; 3^ ft& '^^^ 
fvxif if I saw five of them. 

Obi. 4. J^urtbert and tanfenb admit of the numeral ftlf,hut not of die 
indefinite article ; and eltl OUnbert therefore always corresponds to the 
English one hundred, but not to a hufidred, for which we say in German 

t^unbert merely ; as, \m ^a^re ein taufenb ettt (lunbert unb fi(bi unb 
livangigt in thet^ear 1126 ; fin 6unbert (or bunbert) tinb viergtg ^funb, 

one hundred (or a hundred) and forty pounds ; taufetib (not em taufenb) 
SRat, a thousand times; VCX (unbm i^abren, a hundred f/ears ago. 

j^unbert and taufenb are also used as neuter substantives, to denote 
theie numbers collectively, or rather as round numbers, — similar to the 
substantives Du^enb, dozen, and @cbOCf, a number of 60 ; as, %a$ foffet 

ba$ j^unbert (or Xaufenb) ten biefen dl'd^eln ? what does the hundred 

(or the thousand) of these nails cost? The plural of these nouns answers 
generally to the English plurals hundreds and thousands ; as, j^unberte, 
ta Xattfenbe, 6aben e^ ge Je^en, hundreds, nay thousands, have seen a, 

Obs, 5. All the cardinals may be used as feminine substandves, to 
denote figures, or the numbers on playing-cards; as, eine @in$, a one. 
As such they take the regular inflection en in the plural ; as, )wei @Utfeit» 
two ones; bXiX fdmifcbe fiinfen, iftree Roman fives. Except ftebeif and 
jel^etly which, terminating in en, do not add another en in the pluraL 

Obs. 6. A cardinal preceded by je, or the repetition of such a number 
with unb — whether preceded by ie or not— denotes a general division of 
fleets, according to the number mentioned; as, je brei, or je bret unb brei, 
;Qr merely brei unb brei, three and three, every three, three at a time; je 
OJiq", or -Pier unb »ier,/<wr and four, every four, &c. 
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Tke words in Me, on 14^, before a eardiii^Ii tipifyngmiyormbimiikt 
number in question; u» ait Me fUtlfii^ about 50. ^tnige, some, before 
any of the tens, denotes and odd; as, eitlige brei^ig (better einige un( 

^^eif (g> ihiHy and odd. But einige butibitU tauUnbj or ^illicnen, sig- 

■ifies some hundred, ikoutand, or miUions; as, ehlige (unbert (or taufetlb) 
99filltti» Some hundred (or Monfmuf) pottndi. 

4thly. The ordinal numbers are declined exactly like 

a^ectives ; . as, bcr Cfffc Wtaxtttf thejlrst man; Ui Ctflen 

Wtanmiio/thejlrstman; bkttfitttZafltitheJlrsfdayi; fein 

Jl^fiter @o(ni» ^t^ s^ond son ; je^tited Sapctet, /^M chapter. 

Oht, 7. Ser (bte, ba^) trie oieIf?e, which is derived from tt^te riel, hout 
9mm^ by the ordinal annex f}f, and declined like an adjective, may be 
coDsidefed as an ordidal interrogative. It dmote^ which in the order of 
pke number f so that an ordinal number is expected in answer; as, Sen 
ivte PtrMten (lag) 5e5 ^cnat^ iahm wir Mte ? what da^ of the month 

have we to-day? 

Obi. 8. SSeibe, both, and btv anbere, the other, are also considered aa 
numerals; the former as a cardinal, and.the latter as its ordinal. Thej^ 
are both declined like adjectives. SScibe is, generally, in the plural num- 
ber, iagreeably to its nature; as, beibe, beiber, beiben,. beibe; bie beibeit» 
b^X beiben, &c. However, in reference to two preceding propositions^ 
It is usually put in the neuter singular ; as, \2Dir mii^en fiegeit, ober fttx* 
ittti beibeS ifi rubttlPOU, we must conquer or die; both are glorious. 

Sometimes beibe is used for gtoei, two; as, Sable eine^ oon belbett^ 
ehoose^oneof the two; t>'xt beiben iilngihn Itnb noc{) in ber @cbule, MJr 
htnf youngest are t/et at School, It will be seen fh>m these examples, that 
the airticle precedes belbe : but other definitives, too, may precede it i 
as, ^iefe beiben j^aufer, both these houses ; melne beiben Srilber, both mgf 

brothers. As in English, it may also be sq}arf ted from its noun by the 
verb ; as, ^eine :8rUber n^aren beibe bort, m^ brothers were both there. 

Ser anberet the other, had formerly the import of ber gweite, the second^ 
and is still used so in a few expressions ; as, '^'u ©etrrbltbeit t|t bte anbere 

fftaiutf custom is a second nature. — See also anbertbalK aad felbanber, 

page 1 1 9. The English another^ sigtiifying one more, must be rendered bly 

tioct^ ein i as, Bring another bottle, bringe nccb eine ^lafcbe ;r-eine am 

bete ^(afcl^e would mean another instead of this. 

< § 57* We shall briefly notice here several compounda 
and derivatives formed from the preceding two classes. 
I« From the cardinals are formed :— « 
L Compounds with facb, fold; as, jttKlfacfj, tmfbtd;^ 
(reifact^f threefold^ &c. Similar compounds with f aUi^i a^ 
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p^lfdltifij iwqfbldi Sec., were formerly current, bat are now 
getting into disuse; except iftxniiXtf'dltigy hundredfold; and 
taufenbf altt^,. thousandfold. €mf alti^ has now assumed the 
import oi simple-hearted^ silly^ thus differing from einfa€&9 
which denotes simple^ unaffected.-^AW these compounds are 
luljectives, and declined as such* 

2. Compounds in erUi, sorts of; as, jWcietUI .9l€pfel, two 

sorts of apples ; fecfsj^etlei 3Bcine, six sorts of wine ; einerlet > 

ofK sorty the same. These compounds, though used as ad* 
jectives, are not declined ; probably because their last com- 
ponent part, viz. lei (for the eY preceding It is merely a geni-* 
tL¥e inflection), is an obsolete substantive, denoting kind. - 

3. Compounds with mal (or ntal^l), time; as, bttmaU 
fhree times ; vkrtticiyjbur timesj &c. 

Obt, I. ^al is written separately afler ordinals^ or when a definitive 
jprecedes the number; as, bd^ bntte^ial, the third time; b'lC le$ten Pter 
WtdU, the last /our times. Some authors, indeed, and perhaps more cor- 
rectly, never compound the number with ^al, but write brei Wta\, vkt 
^al, &c. ; except Cinmal, if denoting once upon a time (see § 56, Ohs, Z\ 
which is always written as one word. We may also observe here, that 
these compounds may be formed into adjectives by the annex ig ; aa, 

rtermarig, of four times; Me 6unbertmall3e®ieber5olung,fAtf rtfp<?/irioft 

if a hundred times". See also the Formation of Words. 

4.) Substanlives in et, denoting an object of which the 
jpumber forms some characteristic, known from the context^ 
or usage; as^ citt ©cdbjiger, a man of sixty ; m SwiJJfct, a 
piece of money of the value of \2 j?tCUjer (about four pence) t 
ixn ©Ifet, wine of the year of 1 8 11 . 

IL From the ordinals are formed :— 

U Compounds with |)al6, half denoting a half less than 
the number indicates; as, brittt>al6 (or i)ttttc^al6) @tunbeil» 
two hours and a half {YitexeXXyj third half hours) ; t^icrt|)al6 
(or t)ierte&al6) 3a|irc, three years and a half For JWCit&alb, 

we say anbert^aI6 ; as, ant)ert^al6 ^?eiUn, a mile and a half^. 



* These compounds must not be confounded with ^a(& preceded by a car- 
diniU number ; which would signify at many halves €U the number indicates* 
Thus, brei ^nl^f (5Ju(b<ni three half-guUders f Mittejfrtt^ ©ulDen, tioo giMer^ 
nnd a haif, /* 
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These compounds are indeclinable ; and, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples, the substantive following them 
is always in die plural number, even after atlbctt\)alb* 

2. Compounds with fcl6 or fel6|?,. denoting wiih as mang 
others as the number indicates^ less ones as, felbbrttte or felBf}- 
britte, mth two others ; @r fam fd6ifc6et1te, he camemth sis 
others (literally, himself the seventh); fd6anber, with another. 
— See § SSf Obs. 8. 

3. Adverbs in ctlJ, answering to the English numeral 
adverbs in ly ; as, erflctl^, Jtrstly ; gtpeiten^, secondly ; brits 
ten^, thirdly, &c. 

Obs. 2. To the foregoing class we may also refer txfi\\^,Jlrttly, which 
is used indiscriminately with ertfen^ ; and (e^tett^, ^%> — its primitive 
U^t, last, having the nature of an ordinal. @r)f or JUertt, atjirtt; and 
gtlle^t, at hut, refer to successive events; as, @rf} fam er, batin 1it,unb 
fUlelft ifire QdbXltiftexJirst he came, then the, and at last her sister. @r# 
and U|t, being superlatives (see page 111), have also the forms am et\U1i, 
and am U^Un ; which, like all superlatives with am, imply a compa*. 
nson (see the Adverbs); as, 2^ fad e^ am erffetl, I saw U first (of alljb 

4. Substantives in el denoting fractions ; as, ein ^rittcl, 
i; gu^i ^iinftel, f ; neun Btvanjtgffel, /^. Except the frao* 

tion I, which is not expressed by eilt ^iWA^ but either by 
the substantive ^alftc, or by the adjective f^al6; as, ^tc 
.^Stfte zmi Slpfcfe, the half of an apple ; bie dvbm ^alfte, 
the other half: Cine ()al6e ©tunbC) half an hour; ntein ()aI6ei 
SentlO^en, half my property. 

Obs, S. The adjectives ^a\f}, half^ and gait^, eTt/tV^, or all, remain un- 
inflected before names of places ; as, (alb Cottbott, half London; gan| 
Seurfcf^lanb, aU Germany. However, when the article precedes the 
proper name (§ 49, Obs, 4.), these adjectives are inflected ; as, bie 

Jalbe ©*tt?ei3, half Switzerland; ba^ flange prote(!antif*e 2)eutfc6ianb, 

ike whole of Protestant Germany. If not referring to the quantity of the 
nouns following them, but to die substance or composition of anothey 
object, they are not declined; as, eitt 2Defcn )^a\h ^enfl^ Uttb i^aih 
6nj)el, a being half man and half angel; cr l(! ^atil £ie6e, he is all love; 
fit if! %ani ^Uge, she is all eye. In fact, gang and l^alb in such cases are 
not adjectives, but adverbs of the same nature as partly and entirely.-^ 
The words (auter and ettel, in the sense of none but, or nothing but, Are 
adverbsof a similar description ; for they do not limit the noun follow^ 
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them, hilt merely exeltide ^inn fiupn the^i^oposition, jus^ Kkeihe 
adverb nur, on/^, exclusively; as, Cauter (or eitel) itinbcrwaren bprt, 

hone but children {children exclusivelt/) were there. ^oU, full, reraains 
likewise undecKned, like ganj and balb, If it does not refer to the fol- 
lowing substantive ; but if qualifying the following noun, it is dedtned 
like any other adjective; as, m ^Ai tXjli "HBm, a glau full of wine; 

uoll Jre«be,/f«// ofj&y; ein ooile^ ®la^, o/ntf glan; in PcMem 

Saufe, infvU course, 

THE PRONOUN 

may be divided into two principal classeS) — viz. iftto per-f 
sonal and definitive pronouns. The personal are pure pro- 
nounS) their chief function being to supply the place of 
nouns. All the others, though also frequently employed as 
substitutes for nouns, and hence justly reckoned among the 
pronouns, seem chiefly intended to define the nouns to 
which they refer, either with regard to their individuality, 
Of their extent ; and may, therefore, be comprehended under 
the general name of definitive pronouns *. We do not ex- 
cept even the relatives ; for they too point out anoun, dioegh 
a preceding in^ead of a following one ; on which acppimt 
they are by some grammarians, not improperly^-caUedrtf*- 
Prospective demonstratives f • 

, This arrangement of the pronouns is also in perfect agre&* 
ment with their declension ; and has, therefore, its practiciil 
utility. For the personal pronouns are declined in a^man^ 
ner peculiar to themselves ; whilst the others take, Hfith 
a few deviations, the definitive declension ; which, as we 
have «een, is also the declension of the article (§ 30), and 
sometimes of the adjective (§51). 



* It will, consequently, not' be considered incoBsistent, that, for, ppietici^ 
purposes, most of these words have been briefly noticed before (§ 29) as defi- 
nitives, and are here treated in detail as pronouns; since they (MHlake of 'the 
liature both of definitives and of pronouns. — Compwe note *, page 133. 

^ Hence the words bcr, bie, ^(t$ in German, as well as the English thfit, 
and their corresponding words in several other languages, are used both as 
relatives and demoi^tratives. It is therefore incorrect of some grammarians 
io say, that who is equivalent to and he ; since the relative is not co-ordinate 
With the noun to which it refers, but subordinate to it, like other. definitimK. 
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To the personals belong also the reflective ($ 60), and the 
indefinite^ pronouns jetnaiib, somebody j &c. ($ 61). Sub- 
divisions of the definitive pronouns are, the possessive (see 
however § 63), the demonstrativef the relative^ and the quan^ 
titative* pronouns. 
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First Pel 


rson. 




Singular. 


Plural. 




N. i*, /. 


rove, we. 




G. mmtr,offne. 


unfer, ef wf. 




D. mir, <owe. 


un^, to t». 




A. mid), me. 


un^, ttf. 




Second Persoii. 




N. bti, Ooii. 


l6r, ^ott or 


ye. 


G. beiner, ^M^^. 


euer, ^yoti. 


> 


D. bir, to M<r^. 


eudr, to ^ott. 




A. bXii^t thee. 


eucf!, ^oa. 




Third Person. 




Singular, 




Plural 


masc. fem. 


neut. 


for all genders. 


N, Clf, b€\. fie, «Aet. 


H, it 


ffe, i%. 


G. fehiey, of Aim. i»rer, ^*<?r. 


Smtt, qfit 


ttreif, ^Mm. 


D. iiim, to him. t^r» to A#r. 


i^m, to ie. 


Knen, to ^^. 


A. t^» &m. fie, ^^. 


e^». t<« 


^e, Mem. 



These last pronouns are, in other gnunmaivt amnged under different 
ea. however, as they all relate to quantity (see 5 66), the present appel- 
lation is perhiqM best adapted to their cbaracter. The German gnunnuuiang 
refer them to tiie numbers, under the name of indefinite numerals. But, as 
they bear the same analogy to the demonstratives as the indefinite article to 
the daftntte, it aeems inconsistent to refer the former two to different parts of 
speech, whilst the latter two are universally conudered as belonging to one 
and the same. It is true, the numbers themselves might be reckoned among 
the quantitative pronouns ; but they have so many peculiarities, and are so often 
used without any reference to sulMtantives, that they are, wiUi more practical 
utility, treated by themselves. 

f The learner will recollect, from § 31, that in German a great many mas- 
culine and feminine substantives are destitute of sex ; and therefore the pro- 
nouns tx and fie, referring to fuch nouns, must be rendered in English by it, 

M 
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06s. 1. The genitives of these pronouns were formerly the same as 
their derivatives, tl^e possessive pronouns, — viz. m^in, 5ein, fettl, Unfer, 
eUk't, ibt •, — but, in modem times, they have, with the exception of unfer 
and euer, received the addition of er,— meiner, ^elner, &C. They are, 
however, yet used hi their original form : — 1.) With the verb fepn ; as, 
hex J0Ut ijf mein (bein, i^t, tmfer, &c.), the hat it mine, {thine, hert, ours, 
&c.)t. 2.) In poetry, after several other verbs which govern the genitive ; 
as, (Sxbatme b\(b fein, have pity on him; 3?erfl(9 mm nicbr, fof^et me 
not. However, Wjx, of her, or of them, does not occur after these verbs 
without its modern termination tx (i^rf r). s.) If followed by the pre- 
positions wegeit, Willen, or dalber, on account of; in which case the 
syllable et is annexed to them, and they are combined with the prepo- 
sition into one word ; VL%,mt\titxwi^^x\t on my account; 6einetwiUen,/or 

% »ake; X^XitC^t^tn, on her account; Unfctet^alben, /or our take, &c, 

06s, 2. In addressing an individuai, ^U, thou, as the second person 
singular, should exclusively be used; and its plural ^bx,you, in address- 
ing more than one. But, as in most modem European languages, the 
second person singular has been thought too abrupt and unceremonious 
towards higher persons, and accordingly other pronouns have been sub- 
stituted for it. The first innovation was, to use ^f}X for Su, as in English. 
Afterwards the tliird person singular was substituted, — namely (Sx, in ad- 
dressing a male, and ®ie, a female. But the plural being considere4 more 
dignified than the singular, the third person plural was at last adopted ; 
and this custom is now universally established in polite conversation, 
both in addressing one and more persons. The former pronouns of 
address, however, are not entirely disused : "Six is employed in all cases 
where conventional politeness would be considered out of place; — 
namely, I.) In elevfited language, as in poetry, and in addressing the 
Deity. 2.) With near relatives, and with intimate friends !|:. s. ) A^th infe. 
riors, as a mark, somedmes of unceremonious superiority, and sometimei 
of contempt.— 3^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^ addressing more than one person, whom 
singly we would not address by @ie, they. Also towards individuals of 
those classes which are not accustomed to refined manners; and they 
themselves likewise use it towards each other. — @r and i&ie (she) are 
used often in addressing menials, and inferiors of no education* 



* In still more remote tunes, this genitive was i^rp, which, before titles, is 
still sometimes found as a possessive pronouo ; as, S()to ^(litftat, Her or Your 
Majesty (see Oh$, 2). 

f SQenn fie niemanbS tft, a(S ^uer, if she is nobody* s but your*s (Lessing) ; in 
which euer b obyiously in the same case as niematiM. 

I There are some expressions in German relating to this practice; as, 
f>tt^btuttt (from btt^en, to thou), an intimate ; <tuf tn unD tu mil itmanttn Ubtn, 
to live on intimate terms vrilh on 
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The reflectiTe and possessiye pronouns, as well as the verb, referring 
to the person addressed, must, of course, correspond with the personal 
pronoun in number and person : thus, for instance, ** you think only of 
yourself and your son," would he rendered, either by Du benf tr nur ait 

Sict^ unb Semen @o(n, or 3(r 6enfet nur ait Gucb unb @uercn @c(n, 
or @r (or ®ie, ike) benft nur an (icb unb @emen (or S^ren, her) ©o^n, 
or @ie benfen nur an fid) unb 3(ren @o(ti *. All these different 

shades are not without use to authors, in delineating manners and cha- 
racters. 

We may further notice here, that, in reference to titles by which per- 
sons of quality are addressed, (Suer, the possessive of the second pert»ort 
plural^ is generally used, as the older, and therefore more formal, mode 
of address, retaining, in that case, its old orthography of to instead of u« 
and abbreviated thus, ^. ; as, Sw. (pronounced euere, or, if in the geni- 
tive or dative case, euerer) (SjTCelten), Tour Excellency: @W. 9iaKjlar, 
*T<nir Majettff f. See also note (*), page 122, and § 64 , Obt, 3. 

. Obi. S. The pronoun e^, like U in English, is used sometimes without 
reference to anything mentioned in the sentence; and is then, from its 
iadetermioate import, called an indefinite pronoun. It is used thus in 
two ways : 

1. To denote an unascertained object, or objects, of our perception ; 
as, @^ iff mein 6ruber, it (namely, the object previously seen or heard) 

tf my brother; SBer reitet fo fpat buret Hftacbt unb SBInb? @i itt ber 

Sater mit feinenr £inb, who Hda to late in night and wind? it is the 

father with hii child; ed waren utetne @dbwef?ern, they (literally it) 
were my iisten ; \6!} t^in e^, it it I, The verb agrees, as may be seen 
from the last two examples, with the ascertained object, and not with 
e^. We may also remark, that, contrary to the English idiom, the in* 



' * @ie denoting ytm, and S^ denoting ytntTf begin always with a capital ; 
and are thus distinguished from fie, the, or they; and i^r, their, or her. — S^ 
$ 22, rule 5. As a qualification of that rule, we will add here, that ^u and 
itin are, except in letters, very frequently written without a capital, 
. f These forms of address, which, as Adelung observes, were in the Middle 
Ages adopted in most European languages from the Latin of those times, are 
Supposed to have given rise, in German, to the subsequent use of the pronoun of 
the third person instead of that of the second. For, from addressing persons of rank 
by their dignity rather than in person, and thereby placing the verb in the third 
instead of the second person, a habit may gradually have been created, of con- 
sidering the addressing in the third person more respectful than in the second. 
It is, however, curious, that we find a similar example recorded in the fiible 
itself, and that among the Nomades of the most remote times :— Judah ad- 
dressed Joseph thus : *'My Lord athed hit servants, saying, Have ye a father 
or a brother? And we said unto my Lord,** &c— (Genesis, chap. xliv. 19 
and 20. ) The inhabitants of Caucasus are mentioned by Rlaproth as also using * 
the pronoun they for th(m. To be addressed by the latter prpnoun ^ con- 
fldered by them, he says, as rude or hostile. 
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definite H Cannot begin the proposition, if the ascertained object be de- 
noted by a personal pronoun-; as, @r ifl C^ (not ed ifl ex)» ituht. 

S. With impersonal verbs; where its import is so very vague and ob- 
scure, that it seems almost to denote t^e external w<M'ld in general ; m» 
(&i rcgtiet, a rami; t^XOax ^6fn6» a was evening; e^ W(lr^e ftnfiet, it 
became dark ; ®Ott f^rad^, e$ Werbe Clct^t, God iaid^ hi there he Hgkt / 

e^ wax einmal ein itb'nid, tliere um once a king. 

It will be seen from the last two examples, that e^ is ^omettmts ren* 
dered in English by there. When referring to the predicate of a propo* 
sition, e^ is rendered by w ; ia, ®e(!ent toax fit retcfi, (eute ifl fie e^ 
ntct^t tncj^r, yesterday she was rich, today she is no longer so, 

^i is often contracted with the word preceding it; as, dx ^Ob Uilf^ 
(for mix e^), he gave it tome; id) bitC^ (6m t^), itisL 

Obs, 4. The place of the third personal pronoun is very frequentlj 
supplied by the demonstratives ber and berfelbC; and, when governed 
by a preposition, very often by ba compounded with the preposition 
(see § 64, Obs, 3 and 4). The accusative neuter e^, in particular, n6Ver 
occurs after a preposition, batfefbe or ba being always used instead; 39, 

3c* fann cjite baflelbe (not obne e^) leben, / can hoe without it ; ftlt 
baifelbe, or bafiJr (not filr t^),for it. 



§ 60. REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

If the oblique cases of the personal pronoans refer to the 
same individual as the nominative of the proposition to 
which they belong, they are called r^i^^^ive jsronouns, and 
are expressed in English by myself^ i^yselfj himsey^ &c« 
With the exception of jid^, himself^ herself^ &c., which is 
exclusively reflective, there are no appropriate reflective 
pronouns in German ; and the oblique cases of the personal 
pronouns (§ 59) are used indiscriminately, whether the 
person they designate be one and the same individual with 
the nominative, or not Thus we say, 3c& fiziit tttidb fttt, / 
dress myself; ^db fct^ttteidblc ttlir, IJlatter myself: ^u fleibcfl 
fcicf) an, thou dressest thyself; Su fcfcmeidbelfi bit, thou^at^ 
terest thyself, — in the same manner as we should say, Qt 
fleibet niicb an, he dresses me ,- (it fd&WCicbelt iwir, hejlatters 
me. If the genitive is used reflectively, the word felbfl is 
often added, especially in the third person; as, ^xbatttit 
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V\sb Reiner ftl6 j?, have pity on thyself i ©r f4)omt fciner fcl6fl 

ittci^t) ^e £Zor5 not spare his own self; but this addition of 
idbH is merely emphatic, not reflective (see Obs* S). 

The dative and accusative of the third person, however, 
have an appropriate r^ective pronoun, — namely, ftcb; which 
serves for both these cases, in all genders and numbers of 
that person, and may accordingly be rendered in English 
thus: — 

Dative, |ic&, {to ov for) himself^ herself^ itself^ oneself 
themselves^ — sAso yourself stnd yourselves (see $59, Obs.2), 

Accusative, (tcf^ himself herself itself oneself themselves 
[yourself^ and yourselves). 

Ex. Qt (or (ic) Hcibet ffcb an, he (or she) dresses himself^ 
(or herself) ; @ie fcbmctdbein fict), they flatter themselves ,- SSJic 
6c(inbcn @ie (icb? ham do you find yourself ? 

Obi, 1. If the dative, or accusative, of the third person be under the 
gOTemment of a preposition, it must, if referring to the nominative of the 
^otence, still be considered as reflective, and rendered by (ict^, though in 
English the simple pronoun is used in that case; as, @r 6atte fein ©etb 
tei fic() (not i^m), he Itad no money with him; @ie Watf ba^ ^ud) VCtl 
flit), she threw the book away from her. 

Obt, 2. The oblique cases uttff, etic{^, and (?(:{;, are used also in a reci- 
procal sense, denoting focAoM^r, or on^ano/^^; as, 2Dtr oerffel^en Ul\<, 
loe utderstand one another; 36 V fcnnt t\x6)t you know each other; @ie 
UUn fid) an, they (or you) looked at each other, — See also the reflective 
verbs. 

Obt, 3. In compounds, felbfl has the import of a reflective pronoun^ 
like the corresponding English le^; as, @Clbf?Iiebe, self-love; (^Clbf?- 
tnoxbt suicide ; 'Bc\biit'd\X^d)un^f self-delusion. It, however, never occurs 
Separately as a pronoun ; but it is often added to a noun, or pronoun, 
merely for the sake of emphasis. Hence, if the English myself, thyself 
&c. stand in the same capacity — i. e. are used merely for emphasis' 
sake, without representing a noun — they are always rendered only bv 

felbiror felber; ns, I myself saw it, icj felbjr (of fflber) fab e^; He is 

goodness itself, tX Iff Wc (Mte ffn»(!,' Say yourself , faget (or fagCll 5lC) 
ft\b% But if they are pronouns, supplying the place of a noun, they 
must be rendered in German by the corresponding pronoun, either with 
the addition of fclbfl, or not, according as they are emphatic (i. e. equi- 
valent to my own self thy own self, &c.) or not; fA^He deceives hhnseff, 
er taufc{>t flC^ ;^He deceives nobody but himself er taufcht Micmanb, 
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ali fi* fe\f>ft ; lama burden to my$elfy f* hxxi m\x feltfl ^Ur Cafl. If 
"^y^c^fi tl^y*effi &c. are not used reflectiirely, they are generally without 
emphasis, and rendered merely by the corresponding pronoun ; as, Se^ 
you, and myself, Cr, ^ic, Utib t$; He saw only your skier and yourself, 

er faj ntir 3Jve ©dbmefter uitb ®ie. 

The expressions by myself, by ourselves, dct. tore raidered by dlf'erft, 
ahne; as, / was by myself, \(ff Wat aUm^ Is he by hims^ tfl er 

tfirein ? 

It may be useful to observe also, that fe(6(! is likewise used as a con- 
junction for ftQax,.even; which import it invariably has if at the begin- 
ning of^ clause; as, ©elfcp (or fogar) l($ faj e^, even I saw U. 

§ 61. INDEWNItfi; PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The indefinite personal pronouns are, — tMH, on^, ikin/, or 
people ; jcntanb, somebody^ anybody ; tliemanb, nobody, not 
any body; and lihttXtiMy eveyybody. They denote persons, 
without regard to se^, and are employed only in the sin- 
gular. 3)7an is indeclinable, being used only in the nomi- 
native ; as, 2J?aii f ann ^icr fein ciflene? SBJort fiidbt J^omi, one 
cannot hear one's own voice here ; SfiJait fa^t, t)^^, &c., they 
{people) say thaty &c. The other three pronouns take in 
the genitive ^, and remain uninflected in the dative and 
accusative; in which latter cases, however, jenKinb and 
Itieniant) may take en; as, 6^ flo^jft jemanb, somebody is 
knocking; ©al^cn (ie jcmcmb (or jemaitbew) ? did you see am^ 
body? (§X ifl niewonb? (or jebematl^) gtclmb, he is ndbodjfs 
(everybody's) friend ; @agc C^ tliCttiatlt) (or vkmm\>iX\\ tell 
it to nobody 5 @r f Ctlttt jebemian, he knows evefybody *. 

Obs. The genitive of man, one's, is rendered by the possessive fein 
(see the first of the above examples); the dative and accusative, if re- 
flective, are rendered by fi(b (see § 60) ; otherwise, by the correspond- 
ing cases of ctnet; which word is also in the nominative often used for 

man ; as, SKan glaiibt fi* gcwd{)nlic& parfer, al^ man if?, ons usually 



■f I <n 



* Strictly speaking, the above words are nouns rather than pronouns : ^ar» 
the identical man in Engli^, originally denoted, like the modern word ^enf(f^, 
a human beingj without distinction of sex ; which import, though more iudttfi- 
nitely, is yet retained in the so-called pronoun. A similar instance is the cor- 
responding French pronoun on. Old French Aow,— a corruption of the Latin 
kirnio (man). l^bevethOr 'three words are compounded with man,— the final D 
in )emani> and niHi?(mt» being a later addition. 
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one^s seifiiranger than oneii; Winn tt eineit anfte(er» fo fflaubt 
man, ba$, &c., if he looks at one^ one tkmkt thai, &c.; @^ fb'nntc ettier 
glauben, ba$, &c., one migkt think thai,&c, Stiier is also often used 
instead of )em<inb; and its negative feiner, for nietMnb; as» ^iOenil 

einer (or jemanb) f emmt, &c., if anybody comet, &c. ; @age ti f etnem 

for niemanb), teii it to nobody. 

§ 69. DEFINITIVE PRONOUNS. 

The definitive pronouns (see $ 58)9 with the exception of 
the relatives ber and Wit, are often called adjective pronouns, 
since they may like adjectives be followed by their substan- 
tives. If they do not refer to any noun in the senteiice, 
either preceding or following, they are employed substan- 
tively ; and what has been said with regard to adjectives 
thus used {§ 52), applies also to them,-^viz. in the mascu- 
line gender they denote a man, or merely a person without 
distinction of sex; in the feminine, a female person; in the 
neuter, a thing; and in the plural, persons of either sex, or 
without any reference to sex. 

Those which take the defective declension, and the de- 
monstrative ^et, are in some of their cases differently in- 
flected when not followed by their substantives (see §§ 29 
aixd 64) ; all the others have the same inflections whether 
followed by their substantives or not. It must however be 
observed, that with all definitive pronouns not followed by 
a substantive, the language seems averse to the use of the 
genitive form in c^ or et — particularly to that in e^ — the 
form in en being generally preferred. Accordingly, in- 
stead of the genitives uieiticl (or meinet), Wcldbci (or wclcbct), 
Ncfe^, ienel, foldbe^, jebc^, &c., if not followed by a noun, we 

generally use bti (or b^v) nwinycn (or be^ or bet ineinen), 
befien (or bercn), bc^ienigen, cities fi>l4)en, eine^ jebcn, &c., as 

will be seen from the following sections. 

Obs, The English one, afler definitives and adjectives used separately 
from their nouns, is not translated in German ; as, this one, tkfex (or 
btefe or biefe^, according to the gender of the substantive understood); 
the red one, bCX (bie or bai) rOt^e ; the young ones, bit jUngeHj &c. 
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§ 63. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The possessive pronouns ate, ntciltj mi/ ; beilt, tkj/ ; fcin, 
fti5, tiSj or one^s ; il^r, her ,• unfcr, our ; cUCt, your ; i^r, 
^^/r. They are, as already mentioned (§ 59, Obs, 1.% 
merely the old genitives of the personal pronouns, and 
accordingly supply the place of a noun in the genitive 
case. Thus' in the expressions my house^ John and his bro^ 
ther, my is the substitute of the genitive of the speaker's 
name; hisj that of John's. But, unlike other genitives, 
they coalesce like definitives with the following substan- 
tive, agreeing with it in gender, case, and number, and are 
for that pui*pose provided with appropriate inflections (see 
§ 29.). With respect to the possessor therefore, whose place 
they supply, they are personal pronouns ; but with regard 
to the object possessed or the noun' following them, which 
they define, they are definitive pronouns. The learner will 
therefore perceive, that the possessive pronouns distinguish 
the gender of merely the object possessed by inflections, and 
that the distinction of genders denoted by the words fein and 
il^r refer, like that of the English his and her^ to the gender 
of the possessor, and not to that of the following noun; as, 

fein &o})xu his son; fehie^ ©ol^nel, of his son: fcim Xocfeter, 

his daughters feinct XodbtCt, of his daughter; — i^j* @0{)n, her 
son ; i\)XCi ©O^llC^, of her son : i^ti Sodbter, her daughter, 
&c. 

Obs, When not followed by their substantives, the possessives, in- 
stead of taking the complete declension (according to § 29), are often 
preceded by ber, bte, ba5 (similar to the French le mien, le tien, &c.), 
and declined like adjectives preceded by that ai'ticle. The inflection is 
then annexed either immediately to the pronoun^-^as bet, (biC, ba^,) 

meine, beine, feine, unfere, &c., mine, thine, his, ours, &c. Gen. M (or 
ber) meinen, &c. — or with ig before it ,• i. e. the syllable tg is inserted 
between the pronoun and the inflection ; as, bcr (bk, or ba9) ntetltige, 

beinide, feinige, un^rlge, &c. ; Gen. m (or ber) meini^en, beinr3en> 
&c.; Dat. bcm (or bet) mciniden, beinigen, &c.:— Plur.biemeinigcn, 
ber meinigen, &c. Thus we may say indifferently, 3)a^ tfl nictt mein 
Sud;. fcnbern feme^, or -ba^ feine, or ba^ fm\^e,ihi» is not my book, 
but his; 3^r jSmber unb unferer, or ber unfere, or ber unferige, your 
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brother and ours. However, in the gemtire^ the form in tn alone is 

used; as^et @o6n melne^ fXai^baxi unb ble Xoct^ter be^ 3&vid^n (°o^ 

^irel : — see § 62), the son of my neighbour and the daughter of yours, — 
Nor can these pronouns be used substantively (§ 6S} without the defi- 
nite aiticle : a8» Qi ftnb bie Xetntdeti (or bte 3lfeinen), they are my 
people, or also my family-^i ftnb meine could be said only in refer- 
ence to a- substantive just mentioned, and would mean, they are fMrne; 
2Ble 6e0nben fid) bie 3(^<d^n ? ^ow does your famUy do? We m^y 
further observe, that the neuter singular, employed substantively, de- 
notes either the property or the duty of a person ; as, @r (^at ha% ®ei< 
fti^e hobtX perforen, he has lost his property by it; ^d) iabt bai 9?eU 
nigC det(»atl, tinn €ie nun ba^ 36tifle, / have done my duty, now do 
yokrsi. 

Instead of the possessives, the genitive of the deiponstcatives bit and 
berfelbe is often employed.— See § 64, Obs, 3. 

$ 64. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

These are, biefet, this : jeitCT, that ; bet, Mw, also that ,• 
^^^XiXQt (or bernamlic^e), that or he (followed by *who or 
*aihich) ; bctfetbe, the same ; and foldbo*, siich : — 

I* ^efct and |cner have the complete declension (^ 29). 
Stefer refers to tlie nearer, or to the latter object^ or merely 
to an object just mentioned, and is rendered in English by 
this^ or by the latter ,— jenct refers to the more remote, or 
to the former object, and is rendered by thatj the former^ 
or also by the other ; as, 3«tKt SBaUttl ijl QXi^iX a\i Mefcrt 
that tree is larger than this j %olQi iiX XuflCnb, bcnn bicfe 
nur moct^t tid) Qlix^l^fjbllow mi^ttte^for this alone will make 
yw happy: in bicfer, \xxi> in jener 2iJclt in this, and in the 
other world ; @Ut, fpradb biefcr, wdl^ said the latter / 2Ba^ 
rief ienct, what^ cried the other. 

2. ®er, biCf ba^j merely singles out an object by pointing 
at it, as it were, without implying either nearness or remote- 
ness. It is used with reference to objects present, or just 
mentioned, or, like bctjeni^C, with reference to a subsequent 
relative ; and may be rendered in English, as the sense re-> 
quii'es, either by this^ or by that^ or, if employed substan-*^ 
lively, also by he^ she^ or they. 
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It has two forms of declension ; — namely, 
a.) If followed by its substantive, it is declined like the 
definite article (§ 30) ; with which indeed it is, strictly 
speaking, one and the same word, having merely more em- 
phasis than the latter (§ 56i Obs. 2) ; as, bet^ SWami, Ms' 
(or thaf) iwaw— bcr SDJam/, the man' ; bit' ^M ba, thai^ ^ 
woman there-^bk ^tauf^ the wo'man ; bdi* Sucfe, thai! book 

—bai Sudb', the book's ©i6 e^ ben' fieuten, wcldbe ii Braudben^ 

give it to those people who want iV— @i6 C^ bctl ^tmcn, give 
it to the poor. 

b.) If not followed by a substantive, it differs from the. 
article ; but only in the genitive of all genders and numbersf, 
and in the dative plural, — these cases adding en to the same 
cases of the ai*ticlc, and moreover doubling the i of be^, as 
will be seen from the following table : — 



Singular. 




Plural 


masc. fem. 


neut. 


for all genders. 


N. bet bk 


m 


bie 


G. bcffen or bep beren 


beffen or beg 


beren or beret* 


D, bim ber 


btm 


benen 


A. ben bie 


bai -. 


bie. 



Ex. SSJefTen ^Qan^ iff ba$? "Seffen (beren) bo, whose house 

is that P this man's {this woman* s),- ©iefe ft^nber jinb 2Baifcn, 
erBarmen ©ie jidb beren, these children are 'orphans^ have pity 

on them ; ®i6 e^ benen, bie e^ Braudben, give it to those who 
want it ; 2>on ifi 3l>t 9?mber, ^aQix\ ©ie btn ; ber n^eig e^, 

there is your brother^ ask him : he kncms it ; SWel^nien @ie bie 
^eber, bie ifl Befler, take this pen^ this {which) is better. 

3. Serjenige (Welcbet), he {who or that), is a compound of 
the definite article and jenijj, a derivative of jenet ; but, as 
will be seen from the following table, each component part 



* S)ereT is used only if referring to a subsequent relative clause ; as bie 
StxnUx bercr, We fiit'fi ^aterlanb fot^ten, the children of those who ftnight jor that 
cauntry i'-^va all other cases beren is more common; as bie 9^ad^6aren unb beceit 
^inber, the neighbours and their children / beren Qie&t e* »ie(e, of these there art 
many. 
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is separately declined, — viz. jetlid like an adjective^ and bof 
retaining its usual declension :-— 





Singular. 




Plural 


iiiasc. 


fem. 


nfuL 


for all gender». 


N. berjenige 


bieienige 


ba^ientge 


bieientgen 


G. bedienigen 


berjenigen 


benienigen 


berienigen 


D. bemientgen 


berienlgen 


bemienigen 


benienigen 


A. benienigen 


bieienige 


ba^ienige. 


bceienigen. 



This demonstrative invariably refers to a subsequent re*^ 
lative, of which it may be considered as a correlate pro* 

noun ; as, Xtam bcmjcniflen iric()t, bet bir fc()nieid;elt, do not 

trust kirn who Jla tiers you ; 3* flClB ii betjcuiflen ^rau, mU 
^t ii gi^OXUi I gave it to that woman to whom it belonged; 

^iejenigenf voiUiK bort waren, &c., those who were there, &c« 

^^ 'S^etfelbe, biefcIBe, baffelbe, which exactly answers in 
import to the English, the same, is compounded and declined 
like the preceding bcrjeni^je, — namely, masculine betfct6e, befs 

fclSen, bemfelSen, benfelOen ; feminine biefel6e, berfelScn, &c. ; 
as, 6^ ifi bcrfelbe Wiaxiti m^ baflelbc ^fetb, it is the same man 

and the same horse; e6cn btcfel6en £cute, the very same people; 
in ehier Ullb e6cn bctfcl6en ©ttage, in one and the same street. 
It is often used also for the third personal pronoun et, jtC, 
C$, and consequently its genitive also for the possessive 
pronouns feiti aud i^r (see § 63) ; as, @ir Qab i^m @elb, unb 
bati^n baffetee WO^l an^umnben, he gave him money, and^ 
desired him to employ it {the same) well ; @ie f rtW mit i^rct 

©cbirefJcr uxi^ bem 9?ac()6at berfel6eii, she came with her sister 

and her {sister's) neighbour — see Obs. 3. 

^r, bie, "^ai, ndmticbc, has the same signification and de^ 
elension as berfcI6e ; but the article is written separately ; 
as, bet namlidbe, the same g iii itawUdben, of the same, &c. — > 
@el6ic)er, fel6i(}e, fdbi^e^, the same, which is declined like 
biefet, occurs likewise for bevfclBc ; but it is growing obsolete. 

5. ©otdbct, folcbc, foldbe^ answers to the English such, and 
is declined like biefev; unless preceded by ein, a, or fei)7, no,. 
when it is declined like an adjective preceded by these de- 
finitives; as, masc. ein folcj)er, ivmi folcjjeu, einem ftldben> 
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itnen fddben; fem. eine folcl^c eimr fftc{)en, &c. ;^ (eiti foldb^v, 

feine^ folc^enj &c. — Sometimes it is followed by the indefi-* 
nite article, but then it remains uninflected ; as, foldb' ^in 
SKainv such a mans folc&' CUie ^a\Xy such a woman^ &c. 

Ohi^ 1. When implying a contradistinction, bief^r and UntX answer 
exactly to the English this and that ; but otherwise, blefer has a mor^ 
and iencr a less, extensive use than their corresponding words m 
English. For btefer may be applied to all present objects which are near 
■t hand, thougli out of our immediate reach (thus oae would say in Ger- 
man, blefe Ul^r, or btefer @tu()(, in pointing to a watch or a chait at some 
yards distance); whilst i^ner, generally, applies only to such as are at some 
ooQsiderable dbtance. S)tefifr may be applied even to objects far remote in 
space or time: but only if they are familiar to the hearer; otherwise, jener 

must be used; as, @te finb gu fHtm gcwefen ; iff) moct'te brefe bevulmu 

6C«bt and einmal fe^en, you have been at Rome; IshoMlikeakoonee 
ta see thkithat) celebrated cify ; €UerO, btefer groge 0iebner, Ckera^thk 
{that) great orator ;^^n Umtl 3etten bcS ^6erglau(>en^, in those tmnrf 

superstition; Wu i'lc^ bodb jener ']}^tiofc)76, weiclber fagte, &c. ? whai 

was the name of that philosopher who send, &c. P— Past time previously 
defined, is likewise often referred to by btefcv ; as, ^H er t(r Unglildf 

tvtnaim, wa^ i'dm er tn biefem ^u^enHidf nt4>t fUr fte A^t^on, when 

he learned her misfortuue, what would he not have done at this (that) mou 
snentjhr her •. 

S)er is sometimes used for jiener, but more generally for biefer; 
particularly in colloquial language; as, bie (or ietre) ^rau bort, that 
woman (there) ; bcx (or bicfer) Xlf*, this table; ^d) traue bm (or biefelll) 

SSenfct^en mc^r, I do not trust this man; @r ging btn ^Uj^enHicf toe$, 

he went away this moment. In reference to such nouns, however, as 
indude either the present moment of time^ or the spot on which the 
person speaking is, biefer alone must be used ; as, (Sr reifr btefe (not 
tie) 2Docte ah, he departs this week ; Q^ gff^ab tit bicfem $aufe, it 

happened in this house (in which we now are, — in ^em ^aufe would refer 
to a house at which we point). — ^The expression bcr unb ber, bit unb 
bie, &c. answers to the En^vAi such and such ; as, @pirac&en @te m^l 
mit bent \X\\b bent ? did you not speak udth such and such a person? 



* ^itt, here, the corresponding advert) of btefev, is often used in a similar 
maimer ; for example, 9U« er in dea enal trat, war er fiber bie ^ro^t erflnant, 
tie er l|ier fn^, when he entered the saloon, he was astonished at the splendour 
whieh he tav here (f Afrc).—- It would therefore appear to be a general practice 
in German, that when the mind is wholly engaged with an object, that objeok 
is considered as immediately present ; the actiully present point of space, or 
time^ being lost sight o£ 
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It win be seen froai tome of the examples id thk section, that the* 
ad?ert» l^ieri bert, and ba, are, for emphasis* sake, often added to the 
demonstratives btefeir, iener, and ber, with which they correspond to it 
certain degree. S)d is sometimes rendered by kere^ and often by there^ 
-*JQ8t as its corre^onding demonstrative btf answers to the EngUsh 
AitwdiktU: as» 7>a Hn ict^, kere am /; Ber ifl ba? wko U ihere? 
ikXWkbbCk^lmtaMdAere. 

Obs. 9. The neuter demonstrattves bitfti and bai are often used for 
all genders and numbers, in reference to ol^ects preheated by a noun 
enr pronoun; in which case bfefetl is generally contracted into bM or 
^ef ; as, S)iefe^ (or bM) t(f mm Sruber, tkuun^ bnOker; 2)te^ (or 
f^ief ) fkih weioe Scfmiclleni, tkem (literaUy ihU) we w^ mtttn ; (Sinb 
6i€ bal? is (Kterally ttn) that you f 3)ai ffnb bie %^X^<tti fetner er}te« 

%UXi%,4kem(thaiy are ihe renMi (f kii edmeaHen; 2)af t^ etn 9^iger» 
tkat Um coward. It wtl) be seen from these examples, that the verb in 
such cases does not agree with 4he demonstrative, but with the sub- 
atantivcb or personal pronoun. A similar usage we have observed with 
tjhe indefinite e^ (§ 59, Oba^ 3); to which pronoun,, indeed, these de» 
nsonstratives are quite analogous ; for they too relate to an object un- 
ascertained^ — al least with regard to its essence, or name. Thus if we^ 
any, ** that is my brother,*' thai denotes merely an object of perception, 
a beibg in general, of whose diaracteristic we are ignorant, and whidi 
it therefore denoted by the words ^ k my brother." Hence they occur 
OQ only with verbs used in assigning to an object its character, or name,^ 
viz. with the verb fei^n, to be (as in the above examples); werben,fo be* 
eome;- iKifCtl, to call, or to be calied; and nennen, to name; as, Daf' 
IVlrb einf} eiti ftef^Mcf rer Wann tverben, that wiU become one day a dever' 

mm; IbMb^iiim^xxUUtMi it caUeda circle; Sa6 nennt man einen 

^A^V^b^ that they call a honnd. 

Obt, 3. The demonstratives btefcr and ber are often employed in the 
manner of personal pronouns, as substitutes for the names of objects 
luresent, or just mentione49 and are therefore, if relating to persons, 
rendered in English by i&e, eke^ or tkeyy-^ihe (Corresponding English Mir' 
and tikat being seldom applied in this manner to persons *• — 6ee page 1 90* 

* Tbus we may aay in English in reference to things, '* this, or these, 1 like ;** 
"that, oe those, I had seen before;'* but seldom in reference to persons. 
Though, formerly, they .must have been very generally ao used also in refer* ' 
ence to persons ; as. may be seen from the circumstance that the Anglo-Saxon 
tka% dative ihom (die plural of the demonstrative •?, mo, tA^, that), has be* 
oonc in English they, tkemt in other words, the English personal pronoua 
iikeff^ ihemt was originally a demonstrative signifying i£»ff ;— in which oriaiqal 
ntcnptation the eoflsmou people still say, '' them trees,*' *< them books,** Sc . 
. IJiSa uhsiu'elwn sewes, at the same time^ to show, that the classification of' 
these aiasnitiasienn is- noi unezeepticmable, who consider the adjective pro- 
nouns ^aad consequendy also the demonstratives} as aicre deihiitlves, tfaaraby 
eadudmii thsm entirely from die pronouns. 

N 
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They are, in such cues, distinguished (torn the personal pronouns nmrely 
by emphasis ; having, from their deroonstratiTe natinre, the verbal ac rent; 
which the personal seldom have in German ; as, Wa^ Will btf or bre' 
[biefer or Mefe] ? what does he' or the' {thai man or woman) tmrn^P SS^af 
will er or fie ? what does he or she (the man or woman) wantf 

However, the genitive of bit, tie, bai*, is often used without any 
emphasis, merely for feiner and i^rer, the genitive of die personal pro- 
nouns, and, consequently, also for the possesdve pronouns fetn and i(rr 
(see § 63); as, Q^ gtbt beren (or i(rer) 9iele, there are many of them r 

@(e lub ihten 9lacbbar unb betT<n (or feine) ^amtf if em, she hnUed her 

Kfighbour and his/amify; 3{rre Jttltber UNb beren itiret, your children 
and their teacher. In general, however, the genitives beffen and beren, 
as well as the demonstrative berfflbe (see page isi), ane used as per-^ 
sonal, or possessive, pronouns, merely in reference to a noun or pro* 
noun in the oblique case, or to that last mentioned; and, accord- 
ingly, serve often to prevent ambiguity, in cases where the antecedent' 
referred to by the pronoun could not be ascertained by other circum- 
stances; as, ®r fpxa(b mit feinem S$ruber ilber beffen ^n^efe^enlbeitetr^' 

he spoke with his Mother on his (the hrother^s) affmrs (feine ^ngefegen^ 

beiten might mean his own affairs); unfer d^aci^bar, fetn Sruber, un^ 
bit @cbn beffelben (or beffen @ebn), waren gegenwarti}), our neighbour,' 

Ids brother^ and the son of the loiter^ were present; @r fagte metnent 

SSvuber, ba% btx 2Ju*banbler bemfetten bie i8U*er f*idfen wUrbe, he 

told my brother that the bookselier would send him (my brother) the books. 
The plural biefelbcn, and the genitive plural beren, which, according 
to- the preceding remark, may be used for fte, tliey, and ibr, their, are, 
consistently with what has been said § 59, 'Obs. 2, also used in address- 
ing persons Cor you and your; in which,x:ase, however, the old genitive 
form bero is used instead of the modem form beren. But this mode of 
address is employed only in ceremonious and official language, towards 
persons high in office or rank. In such cases these words are often 
compounded with $0€b» $dc^fl,and ^Uerbdchff, according to the dignity 

of the person addressed; as, pd^flblefelben bi^ben Aerubet gu befeblen, 

&c., you (your Royal Highness) have been pleased to order, &c, ; ^(Iir^ 
bdcbflbero iS^UiU y^^^ (yo^^ Majesty's) command. 

Obs, 4. If the dative, or accusative of the demonstrative ber, bk, ba^^ 
or of the third personal pronouns er, fie, e$, be under the government 
of a preposition, its place is often supplied, in all genders and numbers, 
by the particle ba, there; which is dien prefixe<l to the preposition* 

■ ■ ^ ■ -■—■■■■ ■■»■ I ■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■M. ■ ._ m^^m^^^^^^ 

* The genitive of btefer and jener is Reldom used without a Mibstantive 
(see § 62) ; except in the expression tti IXtbtibtin^tt birU, the bearer of this , 
{writing) ; and in dates ; as, Den 20 Dief($, the 20lh ^ tka (monlA), which are 
terms in ordinary use. 
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making compounds of the same nature and form as the English tkereby, 
ikerewiih, Ac. ; as^ ba)U, (thereto) to that, to it, or to them ; bamit, {iherc 
^mOi) vnth that, with it, or with them ; bafUr, for that, for it, &e. If the 
preposidon begins with a vowel — as an, auf» dUi, &c. — r is inserted 
4)etween the two component parts ; as, baxan, baratif, bataui, &c. In 
the compound with naA, aft^, this r occurs also sometimes ; as bamad^ 
for banact). The compomid barin changes in into ein, when implying 
a motion or direction to an object; as, ®i liegt barin, it lies in that;-^ 
15cge t^ barf in, lay U into that. All prepositions governing the dative or 
the accusative (see the prepositions) may be compounded in this man- 
lier, except auf er, out of; nef»tr, betidet ; fammt, together with ; fcity 
^Mnce s and O^nc, teithout. These trompounds are tisedin reference to any 
•object (except persons) that does not particularly engage our attention ; 

-as, ^\tr ifl beffcrer 9Ddn, trinfen @ie bapon (ibr vtn bem), here is better 
^Mme,'drinh of that ; Dtefer j^ut mit filter $eber barau f, Mtt hat with a 
feather in it; 9ai ^nb Wc^c ipfcrbe, wai verrangen (Sie bafUr (for fitr 

tie)? thege are fine hones, what do you ask for them f They very fre- 
quently relate merely to a proposition ; as, ^cb i^a^e ntc6t$ ba^t^in, I 
.hmoe mo abjection to it (namely, to what has just been proposed); @r 

I'crgte ®e(b ebne mir cma^ bavtn gu fagen, he borrowed money wUhowt 

telHng me anything of it. But they are never used with reference to 
^persons, or to such things as engross our attention ; as, 3'db fcnnc ^f n 

'^ann* idb l^^be oft ntir tim (not bamit) gefi^rcct^en, I know the man, I 
'have often spoken with him ; @in wid^tiger ^ugen^Iicf, pon i(im (not ba* 

•rcn) b^ngt me4n @c|)i(ffa( ab, an important moment, my fate depends on 
,#.-*-The adverb occurs sometimes separate from tbe preposition, other 
'tviM-ds being placed between; as, Da fep ®Ctt fKr (for tdfiit, ice), God 
forbid; Xa lagt fid) ($bU mit einlegen (for bamit), by that, honour may 

be acquired. But this separation is not approved of by grammarians, 
j^ier, here, is likewise compounded with, prepositions, and used for 

bkifiV in the same manner as ha is for ber ; as, l^iermit, herewith, with 

this ; bier in, in this, &c. These compounds are, however, of a more 
limited use than the preceding, and employed chiefly in reference to a 

)iroposition ; as, ^teraiH f jnn man fcben, ba^ er, &c., out of this (namely, 

4>f what has been said) it may be seen that he, &c. ; ^ieratlf giltg er Weg, 
hereupon he went away, Befcre prepositions beginning with a conso- 
nant« t^ier may drop its r« as, btcniit, bifJU, &c. — In conclusion we may 
observe, that all these compounds have, as in, English, the accent on 
the second ^component part — bamxt!, therewith; ^Xixawf', hereupon, iiCm 
— unless the first has an antithetical emphasis.— See § ]$,and § 19, 
remark 3. 

Obs, 5. In the use of ttie indefinite article with the demonstrative 
.Cclct^/ti such, tb£ idiom of the two languages is the same — that is, the 
' deoioQstrative is in German attended by the article^ only when it is 

N 2 
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done in Eaglkh ; thonsh, in English, it always follows the demonftm- 
tive^ whilst in German it more generally precedes it ; as» eiti fd Act 

Stann, such awan: etne fotct^e SRact^t, ntch amght; forc^.XUi|<n^ mck 

ffifiue ; fe\<bei 9Daffer, ivck water: ftlibi f^mU, ivch people,. The 
jutide may, however, also follow the demonstrative. See pi^ 13^^ hk 
this latter case the particle fc is sometimes used for fplcf^^r; as, fQ 
txtittt such a tme ; fc etne ^ail» such a woman. 

Instead of folC&er, if unpreceded by an articlei the compound bttfficif 
dfttlp the like,h often employed, for all genders and numbers ; as, bergleis 
dben Setn, snch wme ; berj^letci^en fieutr, such people. However, if not 
followed by a substantive, bergletct^en is confined to the femininegender 
and the plural nuiyber ; in reference to masculine, and qf uter iiouns, 
te^gUict)en must be used, according to the usual distinction of the geni- 
tive forms M and ber; as, S)a^ if! guter SDein, beffgletcf^en linbet man 

feltCtty that is good wine, the like is seldom met with ;•-— S(t^ finb gUfie 
SDeine, ber^leicben &c., these are good wines, the like &c.t 

In formal and ceremonious language, fo(ct)er is sometimes used (or 
the third personal pronoun ; as, ^er Ab'tlig Uta gelfertt an; unb f«(€i)(sr 
(for er) gebenft,&c., the king arrived yesterday; and he iniends, &^; 
^0 M( fOldH^ bm'lt^ Petnommen, I have already heard it. 

Finally we may observe, that the English as following such, must be 
rendered in German by Wte or ali, if implying a similitude t9 an object ; 
and by mld^tf, if it implies the belonging to a dass^ de|^rib#d b^ the 
following relative clause; as. Such a hero as, ^,..ein fo|(^er j^db Wie tti 
Such ammalsas live in the water, foldbc XMf te, tvelcte jm^d^^tt UhtU. 
If such relates to the intensenesa of it^npun^ n$ i|. rendered: by ba^^a^ 
He was fit such a passion as to be vnMe to speak, tX V9at in etneoi fOJb^ICa 

Some, baf er nictn fpre4)eri fonnte. 

§ 65. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

;These are, itt, ^ie, hdi^ that, xohoj or uohich ; n^elcf^er, mlc^e, 
to etdb^^9 *^^9 Of wAiVA / and n^er, who, with its neuter tva^, 
tc^a^— 3Bel4^> WXf and voai, are used also interrogatively ; 
which formsi however, no etymological distinction. — See 

!• ^cr, ^ic^ hcAi has the declension of the demonstrative 
t^er, given page ISO. However, the second genitive forms^ 
te^ and berer, are never used relatively. (See also note % 

page ISO). I 

- - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^— — ■ . ■ - ■ . 

f The same distinction must be made if these compounds are used rela- 
tiYeljr ; as> ®etii UHJiti^n (or 9Betne ^(eic(^cn) man fe(ten finbrt, wne (dr 
vmi9s)th6WcetfvMekis9ddovimetvM. .a 
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2. !!iMdbCir lias the complete declension ($ 29). This, as 
well as the preceding relative iiXf may refer both to persons 
and things. 

Obs. I. In exclamations, tvc I rl^^r signifies tifkal; and, if followed by 

the indefinite article, it drops the inflection; as, Wfld)* eitt !Rann ! what 

n man! rot\(Sf eine ^aw ! what a woman! — Poets omit sometimes the 

inflection even if not followed by the article ; as, %tW (for welcf^f^] 

'^liiCf (a6^ id^ PCr fetter ]t ! what happmess I have trifled away! 

S. ©cr can be used only with reference to persons (see 
the second rule below). It has no inflections to distinguish 
the feminine gender, or the plural number. Its neuter gen^ 
der XOCA answers exactly to the English what (see however 
Obs. 4. rem. 2) ; but it is never used in the dative, and very 
-seldom in the genitive. The declension of this pronoun is 
as follows : — 

For both sexes and numbers. Neuter. 

J9« wer, who. xoaiy what. 

G. wetTen (or we^), whose. weffen (or we^), of what. 

D. wem, to whom. ■ — — 

.A, wen, whom. )00ai, what. 

With regard to the use of these three pronouns, the fol- 
lowing rules may be observed ; — 

I. If referring to an antecedent expressed^ all the English 

relatives, who, which, or thatj may be rendered indifferently 

1)y tPeldbct or ber> but never by VOiX ; as, The man who was 

Mrc^ ber SRaim* tpeldbcr— or ber — ^ier n^ar; The woman whom 

1 saw, bte ^Cii\9 bie— or n)€k(K--idb fat) ; The children to whom 

he gave it, V\i ^inber, bciKn— or ttxldben— cr zi fla6; The book 
that you bought, \ioA ®udb, wdc&cS— or ba^— @ie fauftett ; &c. 

However, the genitive of welcber is very seldom used in 
such cases, but mostly that of bct alone (see $ 62) ; as, Set 

^^MXir beffen (not mUt^e^) S)?iifi^, iinb bie ^tm^ beren (not 
mlct)er) Xu()enb tvtr fo fe()r Bmunbcm, &c, Me man wAo^e 

i our age, and the woman whose virttte, we admire so much^ S^c. $ 

'Die S?er{iredbctt» berett er an^eflagt ipurbe^ &c., the crimes of 

mhich he was accused^ Sfc. 

N 3 
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0A#. f . If the ifominatire of the relative is fc^loWed hf n penoiml 
pronoun with which it stands in ^position, (which h often done in 
Oermi^n in order to make the verb agree with the personal pronoun-* 
as will he explained in the syntax,} ber, and not welder, is used ; as, 
3*, betXtf^ ftie ®elfb ^Otfle, /, v^o never barrow money r^^t^ ^t^'it 
mict^ ff nnet, you^ who know me. On the other hand, if the relative 
refers to a mere proposition, and not to any noun, wcfdHt seems pre^ 
ferable to ber; as 9Denn er mtr M ®tlb audo geben woHte, welc{»e^ er 

gewt^ nkf^t tbun Witbt &c. even if he would give me the mvneyp v^ich V 
certainfy will not, ^c» 

IL JBot if 'ooho and ^schich cannot be referred to an ante^ 
cedent expressed^ or if vshich is followed by a sobstantive^ 
*mhick must be rendered by U^Ic^eY exclusively, and who by 
xm ; as, Which qfth^se books ? tPcldbe^ biefct JBucfeer 1. I do 

TiOt kntm which of these bwfs (or which boy) did it, idb VOi\§ 

n^t wcldber bicfer ^ttafeen (or weldber ^mbi) ii ^at; Who 

is he ? VOiX iff er ? Whose house is that ? m^iXi ^Vii ifl 
hail I hnaw whom he marries^ idb WCif VOtti tt t^eiratf^Ct; 
Who are they ? wet (rttt) jte ? Who steals my purse, steals 

trtshy mt nrein @elb fiiet^lt, fik^lt Zattb. 

Ob$, 9. From the last example it will be perceived, that mt, Wte 
ti/ho in .English, may be used in an indefinite sense for berjenige tvelct^cr, 
he (i. e. any person) who. The relative ber is sometimes used in this 
manner in reference to particular or defined objects; as ®ie (for bf^ 

ientgen bie) a^er gegeff^n (atten, beren waren bet fUnf taufenb 3Kantt» 

hut they that had eaten were about five thousand men ; !Ste (for biejentge 

tvelc&e) ibr fuc^t, \\x bie SBraut M $imme(^, she whom you seek is the 

bride of heaven. In expressing a wish, not only the demonstrative, bat 
also the whole clause belotijging to it, is sometimes omitted, if it can be 
eiaQy suppHed in the mind ; particulariy in wishing anything improbable 
or impossible ; as ;^a» wer ba^ fo'nnte, yes, he who could do that (supply, 

he wQufd be clever) ; @iIenbe2Do(fen! ^egler berCUfte! Permit euct^ 

wanberte, mit eucl> Wiffte (Schiller), Hurrying clouds I smlers of tKie 
mr f (happy he) who could roam, who could sail with you/ 

The omission of the relative pronoun however, which is so flrequent 
in English, never takes place in German; thus the book I bought, must 
be rendered, batf S3u({l, mlii?i$ (which) idb f aufte. 

Obs. 4. As already observed, waif generally, corresponds to the Eir- 
glish what ; as, SBki$ ^fdgte er !S^ntn ? what M he teltyou f %c^ er 
3(nen fagte If! wa^r, what he told you is trwe^ We must however remark: 
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l.)If theEiigltth wkai refers to a following subsUntiT^ it either 
relates to the individuality of it (u e. we wish merely to ascertain by 
it an individual object out of many), or to its characteristic. In the 
former case, where it is nearly equivalent to tukichf it is rendered fay 
IvelAer ; as. In what street does he live? ttt Well^r Strafe WO^nt ft? 
On what day f an XotXd^m Xage ?— In the latter case it is rendered by 
X^ai fur etn ; as. What treeuthuf xoai fUr tin Saum iff ^as ; You see 
what a friend he ie, @ie fe^en wa^ fUr ein :Jreun^ er if? ; / have a good 

' horse, pthat sort of a one have you? i(b (abe ein gUtf^ Vfttb, Wa^ fijr 
eine^ (a6en ®ie? Thus also in exclamadons; as, O, what a man your 
father is f c wot filT ein 9ann ifr 3*6r 2?ater I In the last e&ample but 
one, ein has the complete declension, the substantive being understood 
(see § S9}. Before substantives not susceptible of the indefinite article 
— for instance, if denoting matter, or if in the plural number — ein h 

omitted; as, ^JBa^ filr Suc(, utib wa^ fUr ^b>fe, wcden @ie iaben? 

what cloth, and what buttons, trill you have? If such substantives as do 
not admit of ein have been mentioned before, tvelct^er is sometimes 
substituted for them; but it is better to repeat the substantive; as, 

7>ai finb ftfderne jtnopfe, wai fiir welcf^e (better wa^ fUr ^n'cpfe) 

IVOlIen (Ste (aben ? these are silver buttons, what buttons will you have? 
»^Wci^ and filr are often separated by the intervention of the nomina- 
tive, and sometimes also of the verb : the above examples, for instance, 

might also run thus, SSiaiwclUn fte filr Itndpfe iia^en? O wai if! ^J)t 
Sater ftfr ein 3»ann I 

2.) JBas should, like its masculine wer, and like the English what, 
never refer to an antecedent expressed; yet it is generally used also in 
reference to the neuter gender of pronouns, if they do not represent 
any substantive mentioned, but have a collective, or indefinite sense^ 
or refer to a proposition | as tS^ir lemten vUUi, wai wit vttiev n\(bt 
WU^ten, we learned much that we did not know brfore ; ViM, Wai \6i 

fe^e unb (ore, &c., all that I tee and hear, ^c; Sa^, wai er mir fagte 

if! Wadr, that which he told me is true, — The antecedent bai, in thtf last 
example, may be omitted (see the first example of this observation). It 
can, however, never be omitted if governed by a preposition, which is 
so generally done in English ; as, ^((^ urt^eilte au4 bent, Wai (not avii 
wai) er mir fagte* ba^, &c., I judged from what he told me, that, 4v, 

3.) The genitive and dative of t9a^— vis. weffen or w<8, and Mm^ 
were formerly in firequent use : the fbimer still occurs in the Bible ; for 
instance, St. Matthew, chq>. 18. ver« 34. ISkffen bal ^) poll if!, 5ef 
geiet ber S^unb ili«er, literally, of what the heart isfuU,<fthat ^ mouth 
over/tows ; but ivem is now used only in reference to persons, so that 
WM, in modem German, is without a dative. However, wai occurs 
sometimes uninflec^d after pi^positions that govern that case ; as, mtt 
wai ? nMh what? pon wai ? if wAol .^-—though the use of tl^e cooir 
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« 
fumnds Xffittfd'lt, wherewkk ; WCVCft, wherefrom, &c. (see the following 
observation), » more general in such instances, and more correct. 

4.) In familiar language, WA^ is used sometimes in the sense of why; 
ftfi. Wa^ ld(hf! bU? why dost thou laugh? Wai fct^reiet er? what does 
he cry for? 4> 

Ohs, 5. There are also a few ndverbs employed as relatives, which we 
must notice here. 

1.) @0, <o, is sometimes (chiefly in poetry) used as a relative Dronoi^ 
for all genders and numbers ; but only in the nominative and accusative j 
as, Sie iB(ume« fo bort 6lU6cte, the flower which bhstomed there ; 'iScn 
^XUXit fo ba famen, ofaU who came, 

2.) ^2Do, like the English whercy is used often relatively; chiefly in refer^ 
ence to places; as, ^n letter SteUc, WO ^<X^ ^dU^ ffatlb, on that spot where 
(on which) the houte itood. As a relative it is also compounded with the 
same prepositions as bd (see § 64, Obs» 4.), and may then, like this par- 
ticle, refer to any noun not denominating persons. It therefore answers 
in these compounds to the English what or wbich, but never to who; at, 
iSDotlHt fann tcf) 36nen btenen? with what (or wherewith) can I serve 

you? 34? wet^ wcburch ®ie J6n 6e(eibtAt babcn, I know by what you 

have offended him ; l)a% ftnb Dittj^e, WOPClt ic6 ntc{)t$ WU^tC, these are 
things of which I knew nothing. As may partly be seen from the pre- 
ceding examples, these relative compounds are formed in the same 
manner as the demonstrative compounds mentioned ^ 64, Obs. 4 : and, 
accordingly, the letter r is also in them inserted before prepositions be- 
ginning with a vowel ; as, wcriibcr, at what, or which; wctin, toexcin, 

in what, or which; WCVCLUf, whereupon, &c. 

3.) ®a is sometimes used as a relative, — especially in reference to 

time; as, ^n btm auQcnbiidte, ba (for in welci^em) er mid? M, at the 

moment in which he saw me. We may also observe here, that if a mono- 
^syllabic relative is followed immediately by its verb, ba is often plficed 
as an expletive after the relative; as, @r fe|)r wer ba tVOlle* let him be 
who he may ; %[U^, wai ba Mt, all that lives, 

Obs. 6. It has been justly /observed by some English grammarians, 
that an interrogative pronoun is but a relative referring to a noun un- 
derstood, or expected in the answer; thus, ''Who did it?*' is tiant»- 
inount to *' Tell me the man who did it.^ In German, therefore, as in 
other languages, there is no diflerence between interrogative arid rela- 
tive pronouns ; and the only thing to be considered (as observed above) 
is,- whether the antecedent of these pronouns is expressed, or not The 
latter, it is true, is always the case with interrogatives ; but this omission 
of the antecedent cannot constitute a characteristic of them, since it 
cften takes place also with relatives^ as may be seen in the above ex** 
aniples. 
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We may add here* that ail ihe iatenogatifet^lMry Ml, HieK^r, and 
190— 4ure in familisr language used in the indefinite tame of jomtz—tiiu 

mt for jtmanb, somebody; wai for etwaly Momeihiiig; m\(b^t for eiitiger, 

tome / and IPO for trj^en^ 190, tomewhere ; as, 3tt tV^r (ietltattb) f ran! im 
^dUfe ? iiOH^oneiilinthe home f Sf iat 3>nen toal )tl fageil, he has 

to teH you nmMmg ; ^ iaht Uxnt SStt^er, alFer mein SSrttbet ipai 

welct^e, / J&otie no 6oo^, btU my brother has some i 34^ i^^^ ^i^ ^^ Htf 
fCiCU, I have seen him somewhere. 

§ 66. QUANTITATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Un.der this name we comprehend the following: — itbttf 
iioHidbit, or jebtveber (of which the latter two are falling int9 
disuse), evety^ each / alkr, aU «• maniKti fnany a ones mU 
i^iff^same s zAxd^i (lised only in the plural), some ; met^YOSC 
(pU), several / f eiit, no^ not a j rAiU much^ or many ; and 
XomQ^.a^tl^ti 9^ Ji^i t¥ith their comparatives inejl^r and 
l^etli^er, a^d their superlatives incifi and mitigfl ($ 55). 

To these may, perhaps, be added, Eieibe, both: Ctnef, one^ 
and fttlbetCy others i of which we have treated under the head 
df Numbera,. > . . 

^ ^in w declined like ttteht (^ 29) ; all the others have tb^ 
complete declension of definitives (§ 2d)« Except vvA and 
tOiVXQ ; for although these two often have the same declen« 

sion,7-«%. xomsi 3Kttt^e» little trouble f mit t7ielem @elbCf 
mik mneh moneys &c«-<r-yet, in the singular, they more gene* 
rally remain uninflected, especially ttetli^ ; as, v\A Sl^affcr 

imb wetiig 2Bein, wiwcA w^/^ and little wine ; ntit weiii^ 3Bi$ 

Unb t^iel iBc^^ft^en, %f /VA little wit and much self-complacency. 
In the plural, however, they are oftener inflected than not; 
and in the genitive, the inflection is, indeed, indispensable;. 

as, mni^e ^u^qenblicfe, fem moments s nadb tjidcn 3at>r€n^ 

after many years i ein 2?atet tJicler (not tiel) ^infcer, a father 
of many children. When used substantively ($ 62), they are 

always inflected ; as, (ix faint vtck, if! a6er nur "O^w weni^en 

^efannt, A^ ^0W5 many^ hut is known only by few *. 

» 

* The uninflected vte( and tvetiig would seem to partake somewhat of the 
natute of sulnstamiYesy aqd to be patHiiifest and not definitlv6B,-*-tbct ia, de- 
noting a part of the following subatantiTe, but leaving that substantive itM|f 
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If preceded by any definitive, they are declined like an 
adjective ; as, t^ai vidz ®el^, the great deal of money ; mcin 
Wemgc^ S^etmb^ett} my little property. This is invariably the 
case with their superlatives, they being always preceded 
by a definitive; as, bic mcifieii 2Renfc(^en, most people; ba6 
mni^ffe, the least. 

But their comparatives remain, very generally, unin- 

fleeted— especially mc^t ; as, (it jjat mi^t SJBniber un& »€nu 

get ©cbtt?C]lcrn ali idb, A^ Aas more brothers and fewer sisters 

than I,' wit m^^t ©Uirf aW 2?€rf?aiib, wfM «ww^ good lucfc 

than wit; 3db ^a6e beren llTCjn*> I have more of them. 

3cber is also declined like an adjective if preceded byeitt)— ^ 

viz. Nominative, em jcber, eine jcbc, ein jebc^ ; Genitive, einc^ 

jfeben? einer ieben^ &c. There is, however, no difierence in 
the import of icbeV) whether preceded by eitt, or not. 

Obi, I. We add the following particulars respecdog the use of. the 
above pronouns :— 

1.) ^ebet is not used in the plural, except in theexpresdon afle unb 
jcbf , all and each ; and the English every, referring to a substantive in^ 
the plural number, is generally rendered by alU ; 9», euety seven ;^rt, 

iUe fieben 3a6re ; every three hours, alk bm @tunbett« 

2.) ^ner» followed by another definitive, is often used without any 
inflection; as, all (for allee) bkfii (9eI5, aU this money; all (for a\U) 
Iticine Slacft^arn, all my neighbours. If preceded by another definitiTe, 
It, generally, changed in the dative singular the final m into It; ae, U\ 
hem alien (for allcm)> with all t/tis ; but in all the other cftfes it retains* 
its usual complete declension. It is frequently placed after the verb, r^ 
in English ; as, 3Jif ine ^rcunbe 6aben mict^ alle pcrlaffen, myfiiends har^ 

aU forsaken 7?Mr.— When preceded by 0^11 e, it denotes any; as, Ct^nc Ci\Ul\ 

unlimited. Thus mit uie( fBergnugen would, grammatically, be equivalent ^ 
with a grecU deal of pleasure ; and ivratis Seutr, to a smaU nvmber nf people ; 
whilst nut Dtelem ^Berdtiugen simply meanswitAmttcA plecaure; and ivcnige Seut', 
few jteaple* This would account for the practice, formefrly much in use, of xVe 
substantive taking the genitive inflection hfvet the uninflected oi<( and mentr, 
— such expressions as oir( S^ir^e^, much (of) cattle ; nenig ^nffere, little (of) 
water, &c. being of frequent occurrence in the Bible. And it is still noc 
quite out of use in a few instances ; as, t>ie( %(uf^e6en$ (or i)ic( ^(fen^) ma4)rn, 
tu make much ado ; though, in general, the substantive is put in apposition with 
Uiese words, in the same manner as it is with substantives denoting quantity ; 
and we say now, viei $Bie(^» and menig ^affety as we say, einc Wenoe !Sirf), n 
number rfcaUUi tin Zropfen W^^tx, a drop if waters (in Vfttn^ Suder, apoun^ 
'^SMffor. 
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^it'^iffU VfUhoui any daubi. If the Engltsk oil is used in the sense of 
wkoicp or the vfhole of, it is mostly rendered in German by ^an^f and 
not by ader ; as, ali England^ gang (Stiglanb ; all the nation, bit gctngf 
.'Katcen; alltkeyear^ M gan)e S^it. Finally we observe, that though 
alter may be followed by demonstratives, as in the above examples, it . 
is, in general, not followed by the article; as, alU (not aiU Me) @ta5re 
pon @UrO|?a, all the towm €f Europe; alUt ^etn, all the urine. If, 
however, the substantive after alter is the antecedent to. a relative 
clause, a((er is sometimes followed by ber, bit, ba^, answering to the- 

English <Atf; as, ^it alt bem ®uten, bai wtr@u(9 nid^t genug perban« 

fen fonneit (Liessing), mUh all the good^ for which we cannot sufficiently 
ihank you. Before meinige, betntge, &c. (see § 6S, 06t.) the article 
cannot be dispensed with, though preceded by at! ; as, atl bai ©etnige, 
a/l his property. 

3.) ^anct^er denotes a plurality of single and. unconnected objects, 
detached from each other in space or time, or intermixed with others' 
ot a different quality,— which idea is aptly expressed in English by 
Vfiany a one; as, "SKancf^er ^elb 9^1 in iener ^tad)t, many a hero feU:. 

in that battle; 3<t)^abe mantten froi^en Xag in feinem i^aufe }uge« 

truest, / have spent many a happy day at his house, — that is, at different 
}>«riods. This idea of intermixture is prevalent also in the plurol, and 
forms its principal distinction from mebfere, several, and oie(e> many, 
wliich refer merely to the extent of the quantity. Thus, @^ waren 
nianct^e ^Cnfcben im Simmer, bte e^ fa^en, there were many (or several) 
people in tlie room who saw it, would imply that there were others there 
\rho did not see it ; but if all those who were in the room saw it, their 
flimber must be denoted by einige, me^fcre. or pjele, according to its 
er rent, but not by manege. 

4.) @intger is more generally employed in the plural, without being 
hovrever unusual in the singular, where it is principally used before ag- 
jT'egate and abstract nouns; as, Ser ^einb PCrlOr einigegl (Sefct>U$, the 
enemy lost some artillery ; eittige ^tlbe, some trouble, 

.0.) ^it\ and wenig are used sometimes in the sense of kinds of, in 
which case they are always inflected. As these words, when denoting 
mnch and little, are generally uuinfleoted, more especially in the nom. 
r*)a^c., and the nom. and accus. neuter, there arises sometimes a nice 
^i^unction between the inflected and uninflected piel and wcnlg ; a?. 

y.f) XxinU wenig 3Bein, weil weniger «!Beln utiperfdlfitt i(?, I dnnk little 

wine, becmae few wines are unadulterated; 2?lel Jgiet ifr Ullgefunb, 
much beer if not healthy ; )BlCM SStCr i|l Ultgefunb, many beers are wn- 
mholesome. 

Like the grammatical root of adjectives (§ 50), the uninflected vkl 
z(\l tvcnig may be used, both abstractedly and- adverbially ; as, '^ai 
in ipenig (or picl), that is lUtle (or much)-, @r fcf^Iaft Piel, he sleeps 
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imceft. A dwtinciioii is thus dfa^m bet#eeil vieU much, used adyerbialljr, 
and wMf used 8iib0tantiyely« imd denotiBg vmn^ Migi (see Obs, S);$ 
Uf (Sx lerttt vitU aha nict^r HcM, he ieams much, but nU mat^ thiugi: 
iBettige^t however, is not used in m similar sense of a few thiugi. @itt 
9Demge^ denotes something mnmU in qutmOty, also a trij/h, and must be 
distinguished from etQ wetiig» aiitfi^ whiefa is used both asa partitiTe and 
as an Adverb; and is indecliiMtble even in the aiticlte ; UA^Wai i^^tltn 
geben Utm,ift nut etn S^eitige^ what I eon afford you is hut a swuaS 
quantity * ; ®i8 taxx ein went a bavcn, gjive me a Utile of at; mit ein (not 
etn^ta) tvetttg ^etlt) mih a mtle wine; Vfaxtt fin mnt^ wait a little. 

6.) Grammarians difler widely with regard to the declension of the 
comparatives titcf^r and weiugft. According to Adelung, these words are 
always umnllected in the nominative and accusative of both numbers, 
but in the genitive and dative they should be inflected like adjectives ; 
in which eases, he adds/meftr takes the form mebrer; as, Genitive (masc^ 

and neut.) me^reren, wentneren, (fern.) me^rerer, wenigerer ; Dative 

(roasc. and neut.) meftrercm, tventgerem, &o. Other grammarians assert* 
that these comparatives should be deciiaed throligh all cases Hlft ^ijjtt^ 
tives; namely, Norn, me^rer, mttu, m^tti ; tvetligmr, f, e^V^ku. 
mel^ren,&c. Nevertheless it may be said, that the mdrecemmbb usages 
especially in colloquial language, is to leave me^r end wmiger unin- 
fected, and to eutploy the form mef^XCV as a distinct word denotii^ 
several %, — See me(^ere at the banning of this section, aud note (fV 
page in. 

Obs.2, The quantitative pronouns may be used substantively^i.e. with- 
out reference to a preceding or following noun, — ^in the plural, to denote. 
persons, and in the neuter singular, to denote things (§ 62) ; but not in the 
other genders of the singular^ Except Utaiici^er, many a one, which is used 
substantively also in the masculine singular $ and feiner, none, and \eb€T^ 
every f which are so used only in the masculine singular. The two last, 
therefore, cannot denote things substantively ; and the English no/^ti^ is . 
rendered by nic{)t^ (not f etne^), and everything by a\M (not Ubti). The 
following are examples : dandier glaubt, ba^ ilm (or manibt glaubeil^ 
baf iimn) f einer Uberlegen fcp, many a person thinks (or mm^i^mk) thai, 

none is superior to him (or them) ; Sein $au9 f!cbet jiebem (or alien) OffeOt 

his house is open toeverybody (or all); ^iX^t ^Ugflt finb auf tftlt gertdtet; 
all eyes (the eyes of all) are directed on him'; (St fai VkM, ^etMltlbertt 
etnigC^, unb tabelte mambCi^ he saw many things, admired some few^ 

^ In Lc«ing*s tragedy of 9m\\\t ®atotii, tiie prince, after faariiig insinuated 
tbat a painter must work much, qualifies it by adding, 3<^ meine Ntc^t Hcfftv 
fi^Rbeni viti ; ein ^etiiflcS, aUt tnit %it\A, Ida not meam ma»iy(pietures)f hut nhieh 
(painting) ; a small quantity, but vith cars. 

\ The dSffeience between mt^K and tnr(m Is the same as that between the 
Erench plus and ptuneurs. 
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0n4Mm^<wmt^(a iimg)i <gr fficmKixmi^Ft tAM; unt> b9tb wdf er 

Obt, s. Ab referriog to quantit7> we may also notice here the inde- 
clinable words, genug, enough; CtWCL$, somethings anything; and it& 
n^ative^ Ittd^t^, nothings not anything. The first may precede or follow 
its substantive, as in English; as, genug @elb, or ®ilb geuug, money 
enough. It takes the substantive sometimes in the genitive ; as, ®e(be$ 
genug, money enough ; ^6^ (a6e \>tK %iV^b^ g^ntlg, / have enemies 
enough, — @twa^ and ntct)t^ are frequently followed by an adjective^ as 
in English ; which is then always in the neuter gender, and employed 
tubstantivdy; as, SDtCett @ie tVeoai ^tnH ? do you know anything n^wf 
ttxoai (Srofei something great ; nlct^t^ ®Ute^, nothing (or not df^^n^) 
goo4- iStwaS is also used in the sense oi some: but only before aub- 
ftantives in the singular number; as, ^twa^ ^rcb, some brea4; tnxt 
itxoa^ ^U6e, with some trouble. If used adverbially, it denotes sotne' 
vfhat, a Utile, or rather ; as, €ie fh^flYlbet M ^tW^^ i^^tt^ she finds her- 
self somewhat (a little) bettor, 

Obs, 4. The translation of the English words some and afiy being 
ratiter intricate, the following femarics will be fbnnd useful. If they im- 
ply B contradistinction'-^, g. to much, many, or nome, —they are rendered 
in the singular by etwa? or f iittger, and in the plural iyy eiltige only ; as; 
Give me at least some money, geben @ie mtr wetligff en0 iXwai ®Hb ; /# 
there any hope left? ift nodb etnige ^Offltting? Some pet^, etOtge 
£eute. But if they do not imply any contradistinction, we have to conn 
stder whether one might (with little change of import,) substitute in 
English the indefinite article, or not; in the latter case they are, 
geneially, noiimnslated in German; as, Bring me some water, btin^t 
mx ^O^r^ ; Will you hawe any wine f WCUeM @ie SDein {i^en ? Hm$ 
he any friends here? fiat ^r ^reunbe (tfV? * In the former case they/ 
are rendered by fin ; to which irgenb may be prefixed, if we wish to 
express more strongly the indefiniteness of the substantive; as, There is 
some boy below, ei i^ m ftnafiie untCll.; Has'he any brother? {later 

Htitn Svttber ? / rjead it in some book, ii^ idbe ci in n^enb e'metn S3uc(^ 
^eUfen ; Some fool must have done that, irgen^ dt) Starr tntifi bal ^iXim 

6aben« If amf is equivalent to every^ or each, it is generally rendered 

by jeber; as, Any of us could do that, jeber pon un^ fdnnte ba^ loun^ 
You may come at any time, @ie fdnnen gii jeber 3^it fommen. Before 
substantives, not any h always rendered by^fein; not a is also commonly 

■■■!■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■"^■J^— ■ ■ _ 1.1— f^ t t 

^ 9bme and any in these examples answer to the French article partitnt 
{diu pein, some bread; avet vqus de Veau t hsuve >yoii floy wat^ ?) ; jml Aft 
difierence between them and the same words in the first4hrea exampleiy k 
analogous to 'that bevi^een 'the article and the nucneral ane. 
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JO readered ; but before adjectives in the comiMurattve degree, no/ any, 
or no, is rendered by nt(bt ; as, / Aiioe no/ any •money uritk me, icb ^Ate 

Win ®i*I^ ^ei mir ; yiw do not drink any wine, @te tnitfett fetnett 'Betn ; 

JVo/ a day passed mthout Sfc, fern Xaj; retj^frt^ Cj^ne &c.; Not any (or 
no) fo/^rr, nlcjt lander; Kot any further, llttt Weiten 



THE VERB. 

J 67. The verbs may be divided into Intransitive^ Transit 
tivey Reflective^ and Impersonal ; regarding which we ob* 
serve as follows : — 

1. The intransitive (or neuter) verbs denote either a state, 
— as, ** He sleeps," " He lives," — or an action which is con- 
fined to the agent, that is, which does not pass over to an* 
other object, — as, " He walks," " He laughs." 

2. The transitive (or active) verbs denote an action which 
passes over, or is directed to, another object; as, *' He beats" 
(the child), ^^ He admires" (the statue).—^ A trausttire action 
may be expressed in two different forms, or voices, as they 
are generally termed, — the active^ and the passive,- the for- 
mer has the agent, the latter the sufferer of the action, for 
its nominative. Thus one says actively^ " The man struck 
the hoy "'^passivelj/f " The boy was struck by the man." 
It must, however, be observed, that there is no form of con- 
jugation exclusively active ; the form of the active voice being 
common both to transitive and to neuter verbs. Indeed, 
many verbs — such as to meltj to dry^ &c. — are used in the 
same form both transitively and intransitively. It is only in 
contradistinction to the passive voice therefore, that this 
form can be called the active voice. 

S. A transitive action becomes reflective, if the agent 
directs it to himself instead of another object; as, "He 
admires himself y^ " I wounded myself ^ In such cases, the 
action being reflective is denoted merely by the reflective 
proaoun ($ 60), the verb itself retaining its usual transitive 
impon* Reflective verbsj properly so called, are such as 
are never used transitively, and yet are attended by a re- 
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fleet! ve pronoun; as, to betake oneself^ to bethink oneself, 
to pique oneself to behave oneself to bestir oneself to pride 
oneself &c. This class of verbs is very numerous in Ger- 
nian, though extremely limited in English^^ 

We consider, however, transitives attended by a reflec- 
tive pronoun, also as reflective verbs, if they become modi- 
fied in their verbal import by this attendance* Thus the 
verbs, to forget oneself to recollect oneself, to lose oneself to 
set oneself downy to lay oneself down, may be regarded as 
reflectives, having a difierent signiflcation from the mere 
transitives, to forget^ to recollect^ to lose, to set down^ to lay 
dawtt (i. e. some other object)^ Itmay be said, that these verbs 
have, in the reflective form, assumed an intransitive import ; 
as is particularly obvious in the last two examples, which 
are perfectly equivalent to the neuter verbs, to sit dcmon^ to 
lie down, 

» 

!Obs, 1. Reflectives of this description, too, are in German more fre- 
^aent than in English ; many transitive verbs — such as Derfanuncln, to 
QiseiMe; bCW€^^t\, to move ; VCTtnctiTCn, to increase ; bib^Ctt, to extend, 
&c. &c. — ^assuming the reflective form when used intransitively, whilst 
the correspoi\ding English verbs are used in the same form both transi* 
lively and intransitively j as, @r Perfammelte ba$ ^2?0lf, he auembledthe 
f}eople—'^ai aJrif vev^ammHXC fuhf the people asternbled ; gr bCWi^t 
baiSiab, he moves the wheel^Xa^ fHab fnwe^t ficj^ VCtl feiijj?, the wheel 
moves ofUsetf* 

4. Impersonal verbs are such as cannot be predicated of 
persons, and have, generally, the indefinite pronoun e^, it 
{§ 58, Ohs. 3.)j for their nominative. They are chiefly used 
to denote events which we cannot attribute to any definite 
subject, — such as, changes in the atmosphere, the progress 
of time, Sec; as, "It thunders," "It freezes," "It was 
Sunday," &c. — In German, temporary sensations are like- 
wise expressed often impersonally (see ^ 88). 

Qhs, 2. To this class we refer all verbs not admittbg persons for 
their nominative, even those which admit things as such. Thus, c$ gCs 
lingt, it SHCceeds; ii ^i^<b\iUU it happens; ii VCtbXU^X ttlicb, it vexes 
vie, are impersonal verbs,— as we cannot say, t(t) gelingejtct^ $ef{bc66,&c.; 
though we can say,'r(l9 UnreritCl^i^n ^^Ww^X^theundertvinngswietedM: 

0*2 
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2)i^ef UmiUdt ^rfcird^ ^(^ttnjthkmufortimeiapfxm^^it^^ ®M 

@ad)t Perbrtef t m'lif, the ag<Ar vexet me* & in sii^h cases hns, per* 
hapsy a definite import, and refers to the clause or infinitive foHowiDg 
it. 



. The accidents of verbs denoted by the eoDJugatioii are 
moods Mkd participles ^, tenseSf persons, aa4 numbers. 

MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 

§ 68. There are four inoodsj — ifvL the Indicative^ Skd^ 
jttnctivef Imperative^ and Infinitives The iDdicativey iinpe« 
rative^ and infinitive, correspond very nearly to the respec- 
tive English moods, and need therefore no explanaciop id 
this place. Of the nature of the Germaa subjtinctivei how- 
ever, which differs in a niMn point from the English^ we 
premise here, that it has two leading principles :-» 

1st, That o! reporting, or rather of giving a proposition 
merely as the substance, or object, of a preceding noun or 
verb, and as unascertained by the speaker. Thus if we say» 
^^ They are rich,'' their being rich is our own assertion, and 
therefore the verb must be in the indicative ; but if we say^ 
*^Sbe maintains that they are rich," their being rich is un- 
ascertained by us, and is introduced as the mere object of 
the preceding word ^' maintains,'' and therefore requires in 
German the subjunctive mood. Thus also in the sentence, 
*^The question is not, whether he will, but whether be 
can,** the verbs "will" and "can" are in the subjunc- 
tive, being the object of " question ;" but the verb " is,'* 
being the speaker's own assertion, must be in the indica^ 
tive. 

2nd, That of imagining a case /;i opposition to reality 
(which in English also requires the subjunctive). Thus in 
the expressions, ** If he were at home, he could see her," 

ihe first two verbs must be in the subjunctive^ as the con- 

■ ■ — ' 

* The partidples are by some grammarians, not improperly, classed iritb 
|}ie infimtive ; the loiter being a ▼erbal GubsUntiTe, the fonncr * fvrtNd 
tm, bill bodk being devoid of awcrtion or attribution 
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trary is inrerred, viz. that he is not at home, and therefore 
cannot see her* 

Ois, 1. This latter point is essential in the second rule ; for a hy« 
pothetical assertion of the speaker, implying uncertainty with regard tq 
fact, requires the indicative. Thus in the phrases, ** If he was at home 
and did not see her, he acted wrongly,'* ** If that be true, I shall be glad," 
all the verbs must, in German, be in the indicative, as the premises of 
the conditions they contain are unascertained with regard to fact. 

From what has been said it will be perceived,, that if the English 
Imperfect refers to present or future time — which always implies the 
contrary fact — as, ** I could do it (i. e. now or tomorrow) if I had time," 
—■the corresponding verbs in German must be in the subjunctive (f'onntf, 
^3tt() ,* but if referring to past time--as, ** I could not do it, because I 
had no time'" — the verbs must be in the indicative in German (foitlttf, 
<batte). Further^ that the verb of an hypothetical expression in the 
present tense must be in the indicative in German, as it alyrays implies 
an uncertainty with regard to fact ; as, If that be true, S^c»^ xiiXiti hdi 
to<Ax iff, &c. (not fcp). 

To the preceding four moods might be added the potert^ 
Hal mood (I can, may, must, &c. write); but the import 
of this mood being denoted, or rather circumscribed, en- 
tirely by auxiliary verbs (so that to understand the signifi- 
cfftion of th^ latter is to know the function of this mood), 
it has been thought rather more correct, and much more 
simple, to exclude this mood from the German conjugation, 
and to explain the import of its auxiliaries separately liere- 
aften— See § 82. 



There are two participles, the participle present (lo^^tlN 
praising)^ and participle past (flcto6t, praised) ; which an- 
swer respectively to the same participles in English,— the 
former denoting action in progress ; the latter, perfect or 
finished action. 

Obs. 9. The participle past cannot be joined in German with the par- 
ticiple present of another verb i and we cannot, therefore, form such 
compound participles as " having praised," ** being pl^ised," " having 
been praised." — When the participle present is preceded by the particle 
gu (which can be the case only when it is used as an adjective), it as- 
sumes a future passive signification; as will be explained hereafter 4a 
treating of the participle. ' >» 

O 3 
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TENSES. 

$ 69. The tenses are the same as in English ; mimely, 
Present (I write), Imperfect (I wrote), Perfect (I have writ- 
ten), Pluperfect (I had written), First or Simple Future (I 
shall write), Second or Perfect Future (I shall have written}* 
We retain these names, as familiar to the learner, but will 
arrange the tenses in a manner more suitable to their sig- 
liification. — In the conjugation of the verb, chiefly in the 
infinitive and indicative moods, two kinds of action are di- 
stinguished : 1st, Simple or Indefinite action, in which no 
reference is made either to its beginning, proceeding, or 
'finishidg-^as, ** to Write," " be writes ;" 2dly, Complete or 
Perfect^z'Cxoxv — as, **to have written," ** he. has written/* 
Each of these actions has, in the indicative, three tenses, 
respectively referring to the three divisions of time, viz. 
present, past, and future; as is exhibited in the following 
table : — 



Indefinite action* Ccanplete actiom. 




Present 


I write* 


(Perfect) 

I have written^ 




Past. 


(Imperfect) 

I wrote. 


<Pluperfect} 

I had written. 




Future. 


(Ut FuUtre) 

. I shall write 


(Slid Ftttuw) 

' I shall have writt»i« 



Each tense in die preceding table corresponds in time to 
the tetoe qsposite to it ; only that in the tenses of indefi^ 
nite action, the time referred to is that of the action, whilst 
in the tenses of complete action, it is that posterior to it, 
when the action has ceased*. Thus, in the phrases, ^ He 
Hxrole that letter when I came home," and " He had already 

* Even an imperative of complete action is sometimes fcnmed by the sane 
<«oiBliitMition «a iae tensM In qaeation, ianportiii^ a eommand |o cee*. Tkut 
tbe English expression " Have done !" is equivf^bni 4e ** Cease ! " 
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wrHien that letter wbeo I came hoiiie»'* the time refwred 
to is ia both tenses that of my coming home ; only in the 
former phrase, the coming home was contemporary, or 
nearly so, with his writing ; in the other, it was subsequent 
to the writing* The same remark applies to the expree* 
aions, *^ Now I see bim»" and <^ Nov I have seen him ;" ^ In 
an hour I shall do it," and *^ In an hour I shali have done 
it.'' The tenses of complete action, indicating, in their 
primary import, that an action was finished and over at a 
certain pomt of time, imply by inference also that its per- 
formance toc^ place previous to that moment ; and ttos in- 
ference forms very frequently their principal import, espe- 
cially with the perfect tense. Tims, ** They have opened 
the door," answers not only to ** The door is opened," but 
al30, and npore frequently, to ** The door has been opened;'^ 
the former refers more directly to the present result of a 
previous cause or action; the latter more directly to tlie 
previous cause of the present result. So also the pluper- 
fect, ** He had paid his debts," may answer to •* His debts 
were paid," and to << His debts bad been paid.'* It will 
be seen from these examples, that the passive voice haa 
distinct expressions lor referring direcdy to the result of an 
action, and for referring to the action as the cause of the 
result; which in the active voice cannot be distinguished. 
(Compare this with $79). — These remarks do not apply to 
all the tenses of the subjunctive; some of which correspond 
more in form than in import with their respective tense« of 
the indicative.'^See $ 78« , 

As implying merely imaginary events, we refer to the 
subjunctive the two conditional tenses, as they are often 
called by grammarians, namely, ^ I should write," and ^ I 
should have writt^i." Some grammarians call titemJiUurt 
<x>nditioual tenses. That they in tfaemsdves do not imply 
future time with regard to the moment of shaking, is ob- 
vious (see also $ 7S) ; but they have some analogy tP future 
tenses, inasmuch as they imply a sequel to a previoua poti* 
ticm. 
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Ute» Th« peti^ct, implying action performed previously to the present 
•u^MiMjii^ laay appear to coincide with the imperfect ; with which, indeed, 
K i& siiHO^tiuieft used promiscuously in German. The diffisrence how- 
^K<^ is, that the perfect stands always in some relation to the moment 
vf 4>eaking» which moment is the point of view, if so we may call it, 
ft^NB w^h the event is perceived ; whilst in the imperfect, the moment 
^ speaking is lost sight of, we are transported in mind to the time of 
\h^ action, and^see the events passing, as it were, before our eyes, fi>r> 
getting that that time is now over. Hence, in lively narration, the 
pr<^sent tense is often used instead of the imperfect, but never instead 
of the perfect. With regard to principle, therefore, the German and 
English seem to agree in the distinction of these two tenses. Yet, in 
(ferman, only such past events as are connected with others of past 
tiinei are generally expressed as in English by the imperfect alone s 
thus in the phrases, ** When I went out this morning, I met your friend,*' 
** Nfy brother arrived last Friday from Paris, and set out the same day 
for Dublin,'* the same tenses would be used in German as in English. 
But solitary events, unconnected with others, are more frequentfy ex- 
pressed by the perfect than by the imperfect tense, though they took 
place at a time now entirely past. Thus, contrary to the English idiom, 
we may say in German, '* I have met your friend yesterday," ** My 
brother has returned from Paris last week.** This may be accounted 
for by the habit of the mind, of conceiving everything, whether in space 
or time, in connexion with other things of the same nature, and never 
as solitary or detached from all the rest. . By this habit, therefore, we 
involuntarily conceive the time of a past event which we cannot con* 
uect with other past events, as contiguous to, or as connected with, |he 
present, passing over the interval as a mere vacuum. 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

$ 70. Each tense, both of the indicative and subjunctive, 
has two numbers and three persons, — that is, the verb 
marks by inflections, whether its nominative be in the sin- 
gular or plural, and whether it be the person speaking (/ 
or we\ or the person spoken to (thou or^ou), or any other 
subject. According to the last three cases, the verb is said 
to be in the ^5/, second^ or third person. With the ex- 
ception, therefore, of the personal pronouns, /, thou^ trp, 
and i/oun every nominative to the verb, whether a pronoun 
(as Ar, she^ it, they^ one^ who^ this^ somebodj/f &c. 8cc.), or a 
substantive, or even a proposition, l^auses the verb to be in 
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tbQ third pcfaon; thougiy^ for unifimnity's sake^ only the 
persoaal pronouDs kg and ihey are pot in the tablea of coa- 
jugation as nominaCives of the third persons 

THE REGULAR CONJUGATION. 
§ 71* There is only one conjugation of the regular verbs 
in German ; which is formed partly by Inflections, and 
partly by Auxiliary verbs. We will treat first of the inflec- 
tions, then of the auxiliary verbs, after which we shall give a 
table of the whole conjugation. 

INFLECTIONa 
§ 72. Respecting the inflections of the regular v^bs^ we 
observe as fbllow&s*-* 

1. The infinitive — which is always found in the Dic- 
tionary—ends in en or n (J 73) ; which termination being 
taken away, we have the grammatical root ($ 27, Qbs.) of 
the verb. Thus, the grammatical roots of the infinitives 

rcben, atitivprten, jinen^ are reb, atrttvott^ fitter. 

2. The inflections of persons aiui numbers ($ 70} are 

these: 

lit Snd Srd person. 

Sing, e, ejt, e or et (et only in the pres. indie.) • 
Plur. en, et, en. 

S, In the present tense, the above inflectiona are amiested 
immediately to the grammatical root. 

4. The imperfect has the appropriate inflection et; which^ 
like the corresponding ed in English (<<I worked,*' **I 
viKiied^)^ is annexed to the root, and the above inflections 
of persons and numbers are superadded to it. 

5. The imperative adds, in the 3nd pars, sing., generally, 
e to the root; the other persons are like the corresponding 
persons of the present tense subjunctive; We may also ob- 
serve, that in the imperative the nominative must follow the 
verb, or be entirely omitted. — See the table. 

fi. The participle present annexes enb to the root: the 
participle past annexes et ; and, in verbs beginning with 
an accented syllable^ it takes, moreover» the prefix QZ% or 
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the augmenlf as it is generally tennetl by grammarians. — 
See § 74. The following table exhibits all the parts of a 
regular verb formed by inflections ; the latter are, for a 
better survey, put in Italics. 



©cbabcn *, to injure. 



Indicative. 



Present. 



Sing, id) fcbabe, I injure. 

6u fci^ab^f/, thou injurest. 

er fit a be/, he injures. 

Plur. wit f<baben, we injure. 

ibr fc{^ilM, you injure. 

fie fd^aben, they injure. 



bu idbabest, 
er fcf)abe, 

WIT fd^aben, 
ibt fd)Abef, 



Subjunctive. . 

(it is said) 

I injure, 
thou injurest. 
he injures. 

we injure, 
you injure, 
they injure. 



Imperfect, 



Sing, id) fdjabet^, I injured. 

bit fd):ibetesi, thou injuredst. 
€Y fd)abetey he injured. 

Plur. 'tvirf(^abe<fn, we injured. 
ibx fdfabetei, you injured, 
fie fdfiibetetty they injured. 



id) fdjabeie, 

bn fd)abetesi, 
tY ]'d)Jlbeie, 

Wir fd)rieten, 

ibr fdfabefet, 

f?e fd)^beten, 



00 
I injured, 
thou injuredst. 
he injured, 
we injured, 
you injured, 
they injured. 



Imperative. 
Sing. f*«^e (bu), \ . . . , ^ 

{f*abeer,orSiet,))^"J^'^^'^''"^- 

Piur. fd)iXten wlr, let us mjure. 

' f*jf^'W. \ injure (you.) 



Infinitive. 
fd)Clben^ to injure. 

Participles. 

Pres. fd)Jibendf injuring. 
Past. gefO^abet, injured. 



* The particle su» to, is never employed in diotiooariet and grammars be- 
fore the infinitive as the mere sign of this mood ; though it must precede it, 
hkeio in English, when govern^ by another word; as, Hi n>tinf(9et $u f<l^ab(n» 
he vfithesto injure; ^egtetig su (^bren, anxiuut to heavf &c» 

f lliese forms, referring to the second person (in agreement with the man- 
ner of address pecuh'ar to the German — see § 59» Obs, 2.), mast not be ren. 
dered in English by let Aim, her, or them ityure: to express this sense in Gerr 
roan, the nominative is placed before its verb ; in other words, the imperative 
—considering the nominative never preceding its verb as a characteristic of it 
-^lias no appropriate form for the third person, the present of the subjunctive 
being employed instead ; as, ^r ft^abe, let him iryiure ; ^in je^er ff^ue feint 
VJti^t, Jet every oiu do hit duty ; Qi wtttt Si<^ty let there he light, - - 
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§ 7S. The t immediately following the gramm&tioal root, 
is often dropped when followed by other letters of inflec- 
tion ; concerning which omission the following rules must 
be observed : — 

1. If the last radical letter be t, b, or n preceded by any 
consonant but r — as, n4)ten, to judge; )VUt(^eit, to rage; 
reben, to speak; cffneil, to open; VCCbnen, to reckon — the 
omission cannot lake place, and all such verbs must be in« 
fleeted exactly like fci^aben* 

2. On the other hand, if the last radical syllable be an 
unaccented et, or cl — as, fobCVII, to ask; fe^eln, to saii— 
that omission takes place throughout the conjugation, even 
in tbe*^ infinitive : and we may add, that in those cases 
where the e of inflection is not followed by a consonant, 
the e of the last radical syllable is mostly omitted. For in- 
stance^ itanbetn, to i»ander, is conjugated thus : — . 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. > 

icb tvanbre (or ivaitbm). icb wan^e (or wanbmj. 

bu vvanberfr. bu wanber(l. 

a wanbert. er wanbre (or wanbcre). 

wirwanbcrti. wirwanbcrn. 

ibr wan^ert. Ibr wanbert. 

fre wanbern. fie tranbcrn. 

Imperfect. 

I* wanberte. i* wanbcrte. 

bti wanbertejl, &c. bu wanbertet?, &c. 

Imperative. Participles. 

Sing, tvanbre (or wanbere). Pres. wanbemb. 

Plur. tvanbcrt. Past. 0i?wanbert. 

Thus also, fd;ttteidbeln, tojlatter—id) fd;meic{)U, IJlatter; 
hi f(f>nieidjclf?, &c. 

3. But all verbs not lielonging to the two precedhig 

classes — as, ^offen, to hope; macbcn, to make; n^anien, to 

warn; ianUtti to thank, &c. — retain the c before n; but 
before t, and mostly also before fi, the omission of the c is, 
on the whole, optional, though throughout the subjunctive 
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iiHwd it b;iium generally mtun^d, and in tbe itnperfiK:t 
of die indieatm more generally omitted. 

Tiui9 mtAm^ to iMtte^Prescntind. iiS$ macbe, bu moctyfl or md^efi, 
er ma(bt or macbet, tvlr mact^en, &c.— Imperfect incL ici; ma(bte» iHi 
macf^teti, er mact^te. tvir mad^ten. &c.— or, less eommonly* ict^ niadKte, 

btt macb^ttrft,&c.— Present subj. i(6 nwc^e, bu mac(>e|!, &c.— Imperfect 

Mibj. Ic^ miKtete, bu nia*etfff, er mactcte-K)r, less commonly, icp 
inA(|^» bit madHftrier ni«<ktf,&e--^art. patt, f^ttna^ or gemao^et.*^ 
Bafone f^, ihmnvat, A.htJi>u not ooRttad in vertis 'eiMliiig rmdieaUj n « 
hissing sound (f, ;, i^f, g); as, reifea, to irtmei; gril0en, io^eet; tviblf 

((t^fn,to if««A^ f4^a$ett, tor«<Asiii ;— du rrifff?»^ii tvilnf^efl, ^c^^not bu 
reirfft &c. 

Before t of inflection, the omis^on is frequently msi^ked by an apo- 
ittophe ( * ^ if the root ends tn f ; as, er rf rft, i6) Tf if tf , &c. 

The f'of tbe and ^person mgukr of Ibe inpcratrre, « often enrftted 
in T«Fbs.of which tke root does not end in an vnaccqnted syllable; a^ 
i^UfoUk; wart, wait^ brei, turn, &cr^for lnolf, waxu, br^e,&c. 

§ 74. We have already said {§ 72) tint the participte paat 
takes the augment (tbe prefix ^e) only if the verb begins 
with an accented syllable; Acoordingly, the following verbs, 
which begin with an unaccented syllable, do not admit of 
the augment in the participle past: — 1.) All verbs i)egin- 
ning with one of the seven prefixes, 6e, entp, ent, eir, ge, Vitf 

and jer ($ 1^) > ^^9 Befucben, to visit $ entbecfeni to discover j 
jjet^ordben, to obey; rerfaufen, to selly &c, — Part, past, 6et 
fudbt, entbecf t, gc^otdbt, t?erf axift, &c. 2.) All verbs of more 

than two syllables ending in tren (or imwYy as, fiubireit, to 
study: gtatuUten, to congrattdate ; 6ttdbf}aJ&iten> to spell; 
^auffrcn, to hawk goods — Part, past, jJuWtt, gratulirt, &C. 
— 3.) All the compound verbs mentioned in $17i as, tt^ibet? 
legen, to r^ej untetf^anbeln, ^o n^oeia/tf^^ParL pasi^ M^ibers 
(e.9t, iinterbanbelt. 

The augment is' never placed at t)he beginoipg of ▼erbs 
compounded with separable particles (see the coaapouad 
verbs)^ but Is inserted between the particle Aod the vei^ ; or 
omitted alto^ther, if the la^tter begins with an unaccounted 
syllable; a% abrcif^tl, to depart.; oBnMI^Kiyttresi, to march awayi 

amzxtxaumf to ^'n^rM^^— Part, pasf, ab$m\Ut9 abiwt)^tU 
aittfcttiKuitf. 
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Q6§* U To the above Tfibs mty be ad<led» ptppitt^tnf to prophtogf.: 
f af?eieil, /o choMUse (which, widi btntbi'un, lure the ovAy verbs derived 
from foreign languages which do not end in iretl) i aqd Cffen6aren« to 
fUvulge or reveal. The last verb however, if referring to the Revelation, 
occurs often with the augment ; &s, bie ^etWctthatU 9If ligion, M^ re-* 
vealed reUgian. The participle past of bembexcn, to blet$f though the 
first syllable is unaccented, frequently has the aqgment,. 

Ob$, 9. In several verbs compounded with mtf , grammarians difier 
with regard to the accentuation, and, consequently, also with regard to 
the use of the augment depending on it. Thus, the verbs mtf gliicf etl, 
to fail; mi^ttaucn, to dUtrustf Sec, are accented l)y some on the first, 
by others on the second, syllable* It may, therefore, be proper to ob- 
serve, that though mif never occurs now but as a component part of 
other words, its import, like that of rnu in English, is still distinctly felt 
in the composition : and as it, generally, limits the second part of the 
compound, and forms its sole distinction from the simple word, verbs 
compounded with this particle ought, according to the nature of German 
accentuation (§ 19), to have the principal accent on their first syllable, 
and their participles past the augment *» Thus, the participle past of 
mif bUligen, to duapprove ; mt^drdfuct^en, to abuse ; mi^fetten, to mislead, 
must be gtrmtff^tlliget, &c.— these compounds being distinguished from 
the simple verbs, biHigen, to approve; brauc()en, to use; and (eitetl, to 
lead, merely by the import of the particle. The four verbs mendoned 
§ 17, viz. mi^fallen, to displease; mifianbiXti, to ilUreat ; mi^Iingeti, 

to fail; miftatien, to miscarry, are the only compounds with mi$ in 
which this particle does not constitute this sole distinction ; for fallen 
denotes to fall, — not to please, for which we say gefaUen ; (dtibeln de- 
notes to act, — to <rea^ is expressed by tTei^atlbeln; and so the other two. 
As, therefore, the first syllable of these compounds must, according to 
analogy (§ 19), be unaccented, their participles cannot, analo^cally, 
take the augment. Hence the form mi^danbelt, ill-used, which is not 
unsupported by good authority f, seems more correct than the form 
gemi^6anbelt, which Adelung and others adopt.— See also the Com- 
pound Verbs. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

§ 75. The other parts of the conjugation are formed, as 
in English, by the aid of auxiliary verbs. The tenses thus 
formed are called compound tenses. The auxiliary verbs 

* It must, however, be allowed, that Uie German verb is adverse to all com- 
posidon of this kind (see the compound verbs) ; and it is probably owing to this 
circumstance, that only few verbs compounded with mt^ are of general usage. 

t !&on Qamptn iiii#^anbc(t, ill-used by satraps. — Schiller. 

V 
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R75. 



used in the German conjugation are three,-*-Tiz. ^aim, to 
heme: fepti, to be; and tlKt^) to become. These verbs are 
irregular ; but^ like all irregular verbs, only in the uncom- 
pounded parts of their conjugation, whidh are therefore 
subjoined : in the formation of their compound parts they, 
as well as all other irregular verbs ($ 89), follow the same 
rules as the rq;ular verbs (§ 76) . — See the following Obs. 

.ffafien, to have. 



Indicative. 

Sing, ici^ (abe, I have. 
h\X ia% thou hast. 
er (at, he has. 

Flur. wit (a6em we have. 
Hv iaUt, y<M have. 
fieM^n, iheyhave. 

Sing, icf) f^atte, / had. 

bu (atte^j ihou hadtt. 

tt (arte, he had. 
Plur. YoXt fatten, we had. 
t(r(iatter, sfouhad. 

fif fatten, they had. 
bfPSJLATiyf. 

Sii^. iaht (bu) 



Plur. iaben mt, lei tu ha^e. 
Iwfcet(ijr) \. . . 



SuBJUNCTIVB. 

Present. (it it taid) 

Sing. ic(^(a6e, I have. 
bu (abef!, ihou hatt. 

er i»a6e» he hat. 
Plur. xoxx baben, we have. 

fie babetly they have. 

Imperfect. {if) 

Sing. t4 batte, / ilm/. 

bu WXi^f ^ou hadtt. 

er dh'tte, he had. 

Plur. wlr batten, we had. 
ibr battet, ^om had. 
fte batten, %f Aod 

Injikitive. 

baben to have. 






. PAaTlCIPLES. 

Present, babenb, Aaotn^. 

Pasty ^eiahu had. 



Indicative. 

Sing. i(b bin, / am. 
bu biff, thou art. 

er i^, he4t. 

Plur. totx (tnb, we are. 

ibrfepb, yottffftf. 

fteftnb} they are. 



©epn*, /o 6tf. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. {ii it taid) 

Sing, icb UP» lorn, 

bu fi^pef! or, fepfl, Mou nf-l. 

er feu, he it. 

Plur. Wit fet^en or fejin, tor are. 
ibr reK^)b or fVpet,^OMare. 
fie fepen or fepn, they art. 



* Tilii vflri) is also spelt fctiu— See $ 25. 
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Sing. lA war, I wot. 
butvaref!, tktmwasi. 
er war, ke was. 

Bar. wit toattn^ we were. 

i(rtoaret, you were. 

fie warm, they were. 



Imperfect. (if) 

Sing. t(9 ware, / were. 

bu warefl, thtm wert. 

er W^Tt, he were. 

Plur. Wtr W^ren, we were. 

i6r warct, you were. 

fie Waren, ihey were. 



Impeaatiye. 
Sing, fep (Ml) \ 

I^ur. fet^n wtr» let us be. 



fepb (tbr) 
(frpn iSie) 



JAtf(yoi*). 



Infinititx. 
feptl, to 6tf. 

Pa&ticiplxs. 
Present^^Cfepf ttb,orwefenb, heing.) 
Pbst, gewefeti, ^tfit. 



29erben» /o become. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present (it is said) 



Shag, idi Wexbt, I become. 

bU toiXftt thou beeomest. 
it Wivb, he becomes. 

Fltir. Wir werbeit, we become. 
t(r Werbet, you become, 
fiewerbefl, they become. 



Sing, tdb Werbe, I become. 

bn wcrbef?, thoubecomett. 

er Werbe* he becomes. 
Plur. wir werben, we become. 
ibrwerbet, you become. 
(lewerbetl, they become. 



Imperfect. 



(if) 



Sing. t4 wurbe (or warbt), / be- 

came. 

btt wurbef! (or warbfl), thou 

becamest. 
er WUrbe {oTXOaxh),hebecame. 

Plur. Wtr WUrbett, we became. 
ibrnmrb(t« you became. 
ftewurben, ^y became. 

Imperative. 

Sing, werbe (bu) 1 dtfcomtf 

(werbe @r,or Sic), / (thou). 

Plur. werbetl Wir, iet us become. 

werbet (tbr) i 



Sing, ici^ Wilrbe, J became. 

buwUrbef^, thou becamest. 
er WUrbe, he became. 

Plur. Wir WUrbetl, we became. 
ibrwUrbet, you became. 
fiewUrbeity they became. 



Infinitive. 
Werbeit, to become. 

Pabticiplki. 

Present, werbetib, becomiMg. 
Past, itrntbtnt become. 



»**• 



* The fimnfr^ciibichafdly ever uMd; iv<fcii>oocinrBoii]y!nteeomp<miidi 
anvefcti^ preteni, and a^vrfen^ 061011/. f See $ 86, 0&«i 1. 
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Oit. The compound tenses of the above auxiliaries are formed, as 
already observed, like thone of other ?erbs-^ namely, those of i»a(eit like 
thoseoflct^eit, and those of fepn and iverbeit like those of reifen(§ 77)*; 
consequently, a part of each auxiliary is employed in the formation of 
some of its own compound parts, as may be seen in thetoUowing table :-^ 

Past Infinitive. 

i^iabt l^aUn, to have had. geipefeti fepn, to have been; jewcr- 

ben fcpn, to have become* 

Indicative. 

Perfect. 
<<f^ ^be -I I have -^ t€b bm -^ I have 

^Ubatl I thouhait 



bu bin gewefen, <*<«« ^^ 

iff > or 

-ir(inb gewcrben, 

&c. J &c. -^ &c. J &c. 



crbat >^^iabt,he hat >had. Cr ifl > or ^Aa# 
Wtr baben ] we have [ tvtr Itnb I amtirben.ufe have 




Pluperfect, 
i* battf n /Aflrf -J !* war -^ gemefen, /^^^ n iee«, 

bu battel? >gebabt,Mott/«arfi< S^orf. bu wart? > or thouhadtt > or 
&c. J &c. J &c. JgeWCrben, ic. J become. 

1st Future. 

bu Wtrf! >baben, thouwilt \have, bu Wirf! > or thouwUt > or 
&c. J &c. J &c. Jwerben, &c. J become. 

* 

2nd Future. 

icbtoerbe > ge(abt/«^b//l Aacv td^tverbe 1 geu^efen fepn,or/#Ad/> havebeen^ or 
&c. Jbaben, &c. ii&a(L &c. J getvorben fepn &c. ) have become. 

Thus also tlie subjunctive mood ; as, Perfect, icb babe gebabt» (tif ir 

said) I have had, bu bobctt gebabt, er babe gebabt, &c.; td» fep gewefen, 

or geworben, (it is said) I have been, or become, &c — Pluperfect, icb batte 

gebabt, (if) I had had, &c. ; \^ w'dvc gewefen, or geworben, (if) I had 

been, or become, &c. — 1st and 2nd Futures, ict^ tvtrbe (bu tverbeffj babett, 
or gebabt baben, / shall (thou wilt) have, or have had, &c. ; icb wexbe (bu 
Werbej!) fepn, or gewefen fepn, / shall (thou wilt) be, or have, been, &c J 
id^ Werbe Werben, or geworben fepn, / shall become, or have become, &c.— 

.^»^».— .i^Wfc— i»^»^—» ill— ^■»— ^-i»»»»i»«^MiO ■ — ^^^— ^— — »^ ■■ I — i»-»— I « ■ I — ^— .^»» 

* There is, tberefbre^ the less occasion far giving a complete table of all 
tbeir compoimd tenses, as ^6cn and fri^ii are, in general, not yscd as auxi* 
liaries in those teneca, and aMt^cir will be fiTen in its whole conjufation in the 
table of the passive voi6]e«»»See § 77. 
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1 St and Snd Condidonalfl, id) wUxbt (abeil* / dkoM hmoe, &c. ; kl) Mrdf 

0e&a6t (aben, / tkoMhave had, &c. ; id) wiiir5e fe))ti»or werben^ IskoM 
bct or ^wofMy^c; lA witr6e gewefeti fepit. or $twovbtn ftpn, J ikoM 

have been, or have become, &c. 

§ 76. With regard to the use of these verbs as^ auxiliaries 
in the conjugation of other verbs, we observe as follows :— » 

1. .0a6cn, like to have in English, is used in the formation 
of all the parts denoting complete action ; its present and 
imperfect tenses (both in the indicative and subjunctive 
moods), and its infinitive, being added to the participle past 
of the principal verb, to form respectively the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses, and the past infinitive of the latter. 

Thus the Perfect of lebfQ, to praise; fd^abfft, to injure; Wilnfd^ftl, 
to with, is, td^ (abe gefobr, (^efd^ab^t^ geiPUnfd»t} / hmve prai$ed, (in- 
jured, wished), bu baft gelobt, &c. ; the Pluperfect, kb (atte gelObt» (ge» 
fdbabet, gewiJnfcbt) Ihadpraittd {ii^ured, wished), buf»attef! gcf0bt,&c.; 
the Past infinitive, gelcbt (gefd^abett gnvUnfAt) ba6en, to have praised 
{injured, u^ii^cO— literally praised 4*c, to have *• 

2. Intransitive verbs however, which imply a change of 
place, or of state, in the subject of the verb, use the auxi- 
liary fepn exactly in the same manner as the others use. 
t>a6en.-~See § 80, 

Thus the intransitives tvanbertl, to waader; abreifeit, to depart (which . 
denote change of place); tvwa(b^n, to awake; verbliib^n, to/ad^ (which 
denote a change of state or condition), make the Perfect, id^ bin (not 
Dabc) gewanbert (abgereifet, envaftt, vtxhiiiiti), I have (literally lam) 

wandered {departed, &c.) ; the Pluperfect, t(^ war gewanbf rt (abgereifet, 
&c,), I had (literally / was) wandered {departed, &c») ; the Ptot infini- 
tive, gewanbert (abgereifet, envad^r, &c.) ftpn,'to have (literally to be) 

wandered {departed, &c,). 

Obs, 1. The English auxiliary to beih sometiiacs uied in the same 
manner, though only with the indicative of a small nnmber of verbs, 
and even with these have may be used. Thus, though one may say . 
'^ He is (or was) arrived, departed, come, &c/*, one may also say "He 
has (or had) arrived, departed, come, Ac,**; andtine could not; say '* If 
he were arrived before roe,*' "I am glad to be arrived In time." The 
German language is very consistent on this point, and all the verbs of 



w^mimttA^ 



* The pBTticiple of the principal verb ahriyf minrihw te laeh cemUttafions 
the infinitive and participle of the amiliaiy. See Ito table ef the piUtoiv* 
veic^ S 77. 
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the above description use fipn exclunvetyy and that in d/ the parts de- 
noting complete action. 

We may further noftice here, that fcDtt is often used also in the passiTe 
voice as an auxiliary— namely, if we wish to refer more directly to the 
result of an event.— See § 79. 

* ■ 

3. 2Bcrtcn» as an auxiliary, has two different offices: )•) To 
help to form the two future and conditional tenses ; for whicli 
purpose its present, both indicative and subjunctive, and its 
imperfect subjunctive, are respectively added (as shaU and 
*willy and shoidd and wouldy are in English) to the infinitive 
of the principal verb. — See the tables of conjugation, § 77* 
2.) To help to form the passive voice ; for which purpose this 
auxiliary is joined through its whole conjugation to the par* 
ticiple past of the principal verb; and any part of it thus 
combined, forms the corresponding part of the passive 
voice. We must further observe, that, in this combination, 
the participle past of the auxiliary is U^otben, not^eiVOVben ; 
and that in the singular of its imperfect, the form WUXH is 
far more usual than that of tvdrb. — See the Passive, § 77. 

06s. 2. It will be observed, that Werben, having two auxiliary func<p 
tions, besides its use as a principal verb in the sense of to become, must 
be rendered in English differently, according to the grammatical nature 
of the word with which it is jotnred-^namely, if joined with an adjective, 
or a substantive (jn which case it is a principal verb), it must be ren- 
dered by to become, turn, get, &c. ; if joined to a participle past, it is 
translated by to be; and if joined to an infinitive, by $haU or wtU; as, 

3cft werbe mllbe, I become {am getting) tired: 3(|^ trerbe geliebt, lam 
loved; 3* werbc (tebfii, Ithattiove; SBetm er reict^wilrbe, bann wtlrbe 

ffin S^eunb t^lt befud^n, if he became rich, then ln$ friend would come to 
iee him; @r iff @Dlbat getj^Orbetl, he hot turned toldier ; Qt ift ^nabelt 
tvorbeit, he has been blamed; ^Tt$ Werbeit (or gemorbeit fe)>n), to become 
(or to have become) tall; ^ea^ttt mxbtn (or tVOrbetl feptl). to be {or to 
have been) ateemed* 

% 

Obi. 3. Inspecting the cither auxiliaries and combinations used in the 
English conjugation, we observe: 10 There is in German no auxiliary 
corresponding to theEnglbh to do; the verb t(un, to do, to make^ being 
used only as a principal verb *. 'The English tenses formed by aid of 

■ ■ I ■■ II l« ■ I I I I I 1 I ■ ■ Wl I I I > ■— — — ^ ■ I 111— ^Mll.l ■ ■ I 11 I I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ 

* The oommon pe6|4e ixi Oermany uw this verb alto as an auziluury, but 
without attaching lo it any emphasis. It likewise occurs as such in poetry, * 
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the auxiKary to do, must therefore be rendered in German by the same 
tenses of the principal verb; as, I do not praise, itb (0(^e ntct^t, (literally^ 
/ praise not) ; dost thou praise f Icbefl ^U ? {.praisest thou f) ; does he 
not praise f Icbt et nict^t? {praises he not?) ; I did not praise, \^ lobte 
llicbt (I praised not) ; did they not praise f lobtetl fte nict;t? (praised 
they not P). s.) The participle present cannot in Grerman be combined 
irith the auxiliary to be, to denote progressive action : and such ex- 
pressions as *' I am waiting/' ** I was waiting/' ** I have been waiting," 
&c. must be rendered by i0 waxtt (I uhmU), i(b Wartete (Iwaited)^ i^ 
(a8e g<?t(partet (7 have tuaited), &c. But when thb participle assumes 
the character of an adjective, denoting a permanent quality of a sub- 
stantive, and not an action in time, it may, like other adjectives, be 
joined with the verb fepn, to be (which is then a principal, not an 
auxiliary verb); as, @ie If! retgenb, she is charming ; ^Siefer @taat wat 
f Intf blU(cnl), this state was oncejiourishing. 

§ 77. We now subjoin examples, of the regular conjuga« 
tion in all its parts, both simple and compound. The transi- 
tive verb lo^Cn, to praise^ is commonly selected fpr this exr 
emplification ; but it must be observed, that the active voice 
is also the conjugation of the intransitive verbs (see § 67) ; 
except those denoting a change of place or state, the devia- 
tions of which (consisting merely in using the auxiliary fepn 
instead of ^aifCn) will be given in a separate table, p. 168. — 
The arrangement of the tenses is according to $ 69. 

The words <« it is said," and « if,"-, added, both in the fol- 
lowing and in the preceding tables, to the English transla- 
tion of the several tenses of the subjunctive, are merely to 
indicate the leading feature of each tense (see ^^ 68 and 78} : 
the whole import of the subjunctive can be detailed only in 
the Syntax. 



—chiefly in comic poems. In prose, however, its auxiliary function has been 
entirely rejected, instead of being confined to its proper use. The intention 
of the language, in regard to this auxiliary, was, it would seem, to have di^ 
stinct terms for the bare attribution expreaised by this verb, and the attribute 
(as expressed by the infinitive)* in order to distinguish, if there be occasion, 
one or the other by emphasis, or transposition,— a practice quite congenial to 
the Teutonic langnages, and in which they have a decided advantage over the 
Creek and Latin. 
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c 


REGULAR 


B77. 








Active 




Indefinite Action. 




Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 






Present. 


(it is said) 


Sing, lib (cbe. 


Ipraisff. 




Sing, isb leU, I praise. 


bu {tbe\x,* 


thou praitetL 




bu (Obetr, thou praisest. 


er fofcet,* 


hepraues. 




er lobe, he praises. 


Plur. wir ieben, 


ve praise. 




Plur. mv Icben, weprtme. 


if)Y lahtu 


you praise. 




ijr lObet, you praise. 


fte loben. 


they praise. 




fie lOben, M«y praise. 






Imperfect. 


m 


Sing, i* lobte,* 


I praised.- 




Sing. Idb (Obete, I praised. 


bu (obtej?, 


thou praisedst. 




bu lObeteOf; thou praisedsL 


er rotte, 


he praised. 




erlObete, he praised. 


Plur. wir fc6ten. 


we praised. 




Plur. WtrlCbeten, we praised. 


l|>r robtet, 


you praised. 




i(pr(Cbetet, you praised. 


fte robten. 


they praised. 




fie lObeten, Mey praised. 




1 

First Future. 


(it is said) 


Sing, icfrwerbe 


IshaU - 




Sing. id[i werbe " 


IshaU - 




bu wirff 


thouufilt 




bu werbeff 


thou wilt 




er wirb 


c he will 


1*3 


er werbe 


c hewiU 
o we shall 


J 


Plur. wir werben 


' o we shall 


n 


Plur. wir werben 




i6r werbet 


you will 


•St 


ibr werbet 


you will 


*s 


ffe werben 


they unll^ 




(le werben ^ 


they will ^ 





First Conditional. 
Sing. idJ wUrbe 1 / should -] 

bu wUrbef! 

er wilrbe 
Plur. wIr wUrben 

ibr wUrbet 

fre wUtben 



thou wouldst 
s he would 

o we should 



you would 
they would ^ 






rn^ 



Impeeative. 
Sing, robe (bu) \ praite ((hou\ P^^- ^^^^n »««■* let m praise. 

(lobe @r,or Sir),: /^ ''* if^u^*nu^\ \ 



lobet(ltr) \ . r . 
(robenW),:)^^"f^^''> 



• Or (o»fl, (o»t, Io6ete.~fiee § 7S, rale 3. 
I See note f, page 154. 
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Indicative. 



Complete Aetiorh 



Sing. \d) iabt 
buiaft 
ttiat 

Plur. wk ^6en 
i^r iahtt 
fte iaben 



Ihave 
thou hoit 
£ he hat 

^ wehave 
you have 
they hane ^ 



*x> 



>3 



Perfect 

Sing, tctt l^aJbt 

er iabt 
Plur. wir i»a(en 
i(»r iiai^et 
fte l^aiien 



SUBJUMCTITX. 

(U is said) 
I have 
thou hast 



.^ hehas 
they have ^ 






Pluperfect. 



Sing, vb UiXt 
h\x (yatteit 
er batte 

Plur. X9\x fatten 
\bx (attet 
fte patten 



Ihad 
thouhadst 
. X* he had 

you had 
they had 



t 



Sing. ic{^ i»atte 
5u datteir 
er Itdtu 

Plur. t9ir batten 
tbr iiattet 
fse t^atten 



(if) 

Ihad 
thouhadst 
.£ hehad 

^ wehad 
they had , 






Second Future. 



Sing. tc(» werbe 1 ^ / «Aa// 
bu xoitft 
ex tcxxb 

Plur. tvir werben 



^ he will 



>:S 



tit ii^erbet 
fit »erben ^ 



„ we shall 
^ you will 
they will ^ 



> 



I 



Sing. \(b mxbe 
bu-werbef! 
er iverbe 

Plur. wir werben 
ibr tverbet 
fie werben , 



(U is said) 

IMl 

thou wiit 

he will 

we shall 

you wHl 

they will 



K 



<x 




Second Conditional. 



Sing. IcU Mxbe ' 
bu tvUrbef! 
ev wUrbe 

Plur. wix wUrben 
tbr wiirbet 
fie wilrben ^ 



Ishould 
thou wouldst 



^ he would 



K 



we should 



«: you would 
they would 



t 



I 



Infinitive. 

Present^ loben» topraise* 

Past, ^elOtt babeni to have praised. 



Pabticifles. ' 
Present, lobenb, /iraum^. 
Ptot, . gefobt *, praised. 



* Or of(oM.— See $ 73, rule S. 



IM 



ABOtnLAE 



077. 
Pasi»T£ 



Insicatitb. 



Sing. t(t^ ivcr^e T lam 



butvirfl 
eri9ir5 
Plur. w\x werbeit 
i(»r iverbet 
fit m^n 






Ihoumri 
heit 



SuBlirNCflVB* 

Present (i^ w jomQ 

Sing. ic6 wer^e 1 /«« 
^un^rbef? I tkouurt 
er werbe 



^ fcitf ore 



a 



you are 
tkcy are ^ 



K 



Plur. tm wttben 
iitwrcbtt I 
fift foabtn J 



\ thou 



^ we4We 



i^g. let) i»erbe 1 ^itkaU 
bu tvirfl S tkou wUt 
etw'irb [tkewiU 

Plur. tvir tverben ^ to^ «Ad!{ 
ifir werbet ^ yo» «c^ 
fie werben J ^ tt€y wm ^ 



Sng. ict) oufbe * 
bu wurbefr 
er wurbe 

Plur. wirirurben 

• tftrwurbet 

fie wurben 



Imperfect. 



Iwoi ' 
thou wart 
he was 



^ we were 



>2 






^1 



Sing. i4y wilrbe ' 
bu tvilrbef! 
erwilrbe 

Plur. mir wilvben 
i(r wiirbet 
f?e wttrben . 



they are 

m 

1 were 
thou wert 
he were 

^ we were 
youwere 
theytOere, 







First Future. 






H Sing. i(f^ toerbe ' 
bu werbet? 
erwerbe 

Plur. wit werben 
ti»r tt^erbet 



(it ii said) 
^IskaU 
j^ tiouwili 
I hewUl 

^ wethaU 

Si MtMl tflitf 



fie werben j "^theywU 



First Conditional. 

Sing. ic(» wUrbe n .Y<Aoii« 
bu wUrbef! J Mou woMa 
erwilrbe ^hewould 

Plur. tvtr wilrben { ^ we should 



ibr tvilrbet 
fie wilrben 



£ youwouid 
^theywoubi ^ 






Ikfuatiye. 

Sing, werbe (bu) ^eMt 1 be thou Pltfr. tverben wir. gelobt, Uiusbe 

(mrbt(ix,or&tfielCht) J praised. praised. 

mtbtt (tit) gelobt, ^ be you 

(werben Stegelobt), J praised. 
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Voice, 



Indicatitx. 



Campleti 



Sing, tdb Hit 

bu etff 

Plur. wir ftnb 
lit St^ 
fief?nb 



1 • Ihave 

. g he hat 

2 you have 
*^theyhave^ 



Perfect 

Sing, id) fep 

bu fepetf 
er fep 

Plur. wir fei>en 
iir fepeb 
fie fepen 



1 



SuBJUNCTITX. 

{Uigioid) 
m. I hope 
thou hast 
hehas 




Sing. i;b nwf " 

btit9are1i 
er war 

Pluf . wir waren 
lit want 
iit waren 




Pluperfect. 

Sing, tcf^ wijre 
bu wdref? 
er ware 

Plur. wir waren 
ibr wdret 
fie waren 



^ we have 
you have 
"^thiyhttve^ 

(if) 
-) ^ I had 

^ ihoukadii 
[ o he had 

** we had 
S you had 
'^ they had ^ 



1 

/•a, 



I 

•I 

I 



Sing, idft werbe 

er wirb * . 
Plur. wir werben [ 



1 



»« 

.^^ 



lihaU 
thou wiH 
o he will 
g we shall 



ibr werbet \^ you will 
fit werben J S Mey wUi ^ 



o;> 



Second Future. 

Sing, idb werbe ' 
bu wetfbejt 
er werbe 

Plur. wir werben 
ibr werbet 
(le werben , 



I 



> 



(U it Had) 

i^ithaa 

^ thou win 
^ hewiU 



It 



g we shall 
£ you will 
"C they will ^ 

433 






Second Conditional. 

Sing, icl^ wilrbe '] % I should 
bu wttrbeff 
erwUrbe* 

Plur. wir wilrben 
ibr wilrbet 
^e wilrben 



thou wouldtt 
he would 

we should 

you would 

^ they would \ 



> 



1 



<s 



J 



Infinitive. 

Present, getobt Werben, to be praised. Past, gelob t WOrben fepn> to have been 

praised. 
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REOUIAR CaNJUOATION. 



K77. 



Neuter Verbs with the Auxiliary fepn. 

(See § 76, rule 2, and § 80.) 

9{etfen» to travel. 



Complete Action* 



Indicative. 



Sing. iA Hn 
bubifl 
erit! 

Plur. mt (inb 

fiefftib 



ScBJUNorriYE. 



Perfect. 



1 have 
^ ihou hast 
. ^ hehas 

you have 
they have 






Sing. t(t) fei^ 

bu Up^9 
erfep 

Plur. wir fepen 

ibr fejjeb 

fte fepen 



{it is said) 
I have 
^ thou hast 
. Ci> he has 
'^ we have 
'^ you have 
' they have 



I 

2 



Pluperfect. 



Sing. i(b war 
bu toatift 
ex war 

Plur.wtr tvaren 
i^r ware t 
fie waren 



Ihad 
^ thouhadst 
, ^ he had 

' *; we had 
** yot* had 
they had 



> 



I 

I* 



Sing. \A fodu 

bu w'dxe9 
ex ware 
Plur. wir waren 
t(r waret 
fie waren 



(if) 

Ihad 
^ thouhadst 
.S-hehad 

^ we had 
^ you had 
they had ^ 



2 



Second Future. 



Sing, lib werbe 
bu wtrfl 
er wirb 

plur. wir werben 
ibr werbet 
fie werben ^ 



•3& 



IshaU 

^otf voiU 
they will ^ 



1 



Sing, idb werbe 
bu werbef? 
er werbe 

Plur. wir werben 
idr werbet 
fie werben , 



{it is said) 

^IshflU 
§, ihounnik 
yJ^hewiU 

^§ we shaU 
5: you will 
'^theywiU J "^ 






S 



Second Conditional. 

Sing, idb wilrbe ' 
bu wilrbef! 
er wUrbe 

Plur. wir wilrben 
ibr wiirbet 
fie wilrben ^ 



^ I should 
%. thou wouldst 
, ^ he would 

^ we should 



& you would 
they would ^ 






Past Infinitive, geretfet fepn, to have travelled. 



All the other parts of the conjugation are like IoE*en; as, Present, tcf^ reife, 
bu reifejT, &c. ; Imperfect, ic^ reifeie, &c. ; Future, icj; werbe reifen, &c. &c. 
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Conjugate the following verbs for practice : (offen, to hope; mUnfc||en» 
iowith; fx\X\)\xMtnyiobreakfatt; antWCrten,toaitft0er; fdgen^toM^; 
ftgnen, to 6iess ; — for more examples see §§ 73, and 80. 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 78. The subjunctive having two distinct offices — that of reporting, 
and that of expressing an imaginary event (§ 68), — ^it is susceptible of 
twelve tenses — namely, for each office six, corresponding to the six 
tenses of the indicative. It has however only eight (§ 69); having no 
tensed corresponding to the imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative. 
It has moreover no appropriate future tense for imaginary events. The 
following table, in which all the tenses of the subjunctive are arranged 
according to the three divisions of time, will show this more clearly. 
We give only the Srd person sing, of each tense, as being generally di- 
stinct in form from that of the indicative. 



Reporting, 



present tense. 

er Me. 



Imaginary, 
Present Time. 



imperfect tense. 

er lobete. 



Ut conditional tense. 

er wilrbe f oben. 



perfect tense. 

ft t)abe gficbt. 



Past Time. 

plaperfect tense. 

er tjaitc gflcbt. 
Future Time. 



2nd conditional tense. 

er wUrbe geiobt (jaben. 



1st future tense. 

er werbe loben. 

2nd future tense. 

, er werbe gelo6t 6a6eti. 

As the tenses implying imaginary events (the imperfect, the pluperfect, 
and the two conditional tenses,) correspond exactly in the two lan- 
guages (§ 68), it may, in illustration of the preceding table, be shown 
from the English, 1.) That the imperfect subjunctive, and the first con- 
ditional, are employed with reference both to present and to future time, 
but not with reference to past time. Thus, one may say, " If I were not 
ill (i. e. now,), we should depart tomorrow ;" " I should be glad (i. e. 
now,), if we departed tomorrow :" but one could not use these verbs. 
in reference to past time (see also § 68, Obs. 1.). 2.) That the pliiper- 
fbct Subjunctive answers both to the imperfect and perfect tenses of the 
indicative, but not to the pluperfect indicative; to which, indeed, there 
is no corresponding tense in the subjunctive — in other words, complete 
action in past time cannot be expressed as an imaginary event. Thuj^ 

2 
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if the seatence ** It 16 well that the king has {nojwj'irifBed lihe treaty; — 
that he signed it on the courier's arrival,'* is put into die ^bjunctive, 
both verbs, '* has signed" and ** be signed." must be e:i^press^d by the 
so called pluperfect, *' had signed ;" as, " It would be well if the king 
had (now) ^gned the treaty ; if he '^ad signed it when thft .tcouiier ar- 
rived." But the pluperfect of the indicative^ — ^for instance, " The king 
had already signed the treaty when the courier arrived*"— -cannot be 
rendered subjunctively. 

[n German, these remarks apply also to the past tense for reporting, 
viz. the perfect ; this tense answers both to the imperfect and perfect 
of the indicative, but not to its pluperfect. And it must therefore be 
observed, that, as the English indicative is used for reporting, its ioi- 
perfect in such cases is translated in German by the perfect subjunctive; 
but the English pluperfect cannot be rendered by the subjunctive. Thus, 
'* They say the king signed the treaty yesterday, and set out immediately 
afterwards for the army. Some say be had not yet signed it when the 
courier departed." IIh; fii'st phrase must be rendered, ^ait fa^t, bet 

St'eni^ iahe geftern ben '2?ertrag untergetcbnet, unb fep ^U\^ barauf gur 

^rmee abgereikt ; but the second phrase cannot be rendered by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive in German. Yet not unfrequently, especially in collo- 
quial language, complete action in past time, both in reporting and ia 
imagining an event, is expressed by adding the participle past of the 
auxiliary to the perfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive ; as, ^an fagt 

ber Ab'nig 6abe ben Sertrad nocb ntcbt untergetct^net ^eiabu aU^Scc., 

literally, they tay the king has not yet had signed the treaty when, 8fe,; 

^enn er bm 2?ertrag fct^on untergeict^net %t^abx (atte, &c., if he had 

had already signed the treaty, ^c. ; ^enn er XitfSl) nic(»t abgeretfet gfs 
W e f e n ware, if he had not {been) yet departed. Grammarians, however, 
do not allow this phraseology to be correct *. In the passive voice of 
▼erbs admitting the auxiliary fe^n (§ 79), the pluperfect in question it 
universally expressed by putting the participle getvefen for worben ; as, 

^an fa^t ber Sl^ertrag fep gettern nod^ nid^t untergeict^net gewefen (not 

WOrben)> it is said the treaty had not yet been signed yesterday ; ^tMi tf 
fdion unterietcl^net getvefen ivare,&c., if it had been already ngjned, tc. 

We may further observe, 1.) That the imperfect subjunctive is very fre- 
quently, even in colloquial language, employed in German for the fint 
conditional, and the pluperfect for the second conditional; as, ^^cf^ 

^atte (for wUrbe ia^zti) ^reunibe, wenn tct^ met) tvare, / ^louU kave 

friends, if I were rich ; SSDit b'dtUti ii)n gelobt (for wUxbeti ibn j^(l9bt 
babitl), tvenn er H Perbtent i'dtU, we should have (literally we kady 



* In the indicative, it is true, these combinations are objectionable as 
le&s; but in' the subjunctive they are indispensable, and not without 
authority, and ought therefore to be adopted in the conjugation at tfat two 
pluperfect tenses, for the two offices of this mood. 
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proved Mm, if h4 hoi tUterned U *. 2.) That in reporting* the imper- 
fect is often used for the present ; and the. phtpei^t, for tlie perfect 
subjunctive ; especially when the present and perfect are not distinct 
in form from the respective indicafttve tenses; as, @ie faj)t, IVtr (r^teif 

(for Jabenyfriire yrrtirtUe, the sat^ we have no/rieiub; €r ttei«uptet, 

(Sk (atten (for (aben) itrn Perrat^en, he makUmni you have betrw^ed 
him. From these remarks it will be seen, that the imperfect sdbgiitie* 
tire maf be stibstitufted for the two other subjunctive tenses denoting 
present time, viz. the present and the first conditional ; and the plu^ 
perfect, for the two teases denoting past time, viz. the perfect and the 
•econd condittona). 

REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE. 
§ 79. If in English the present, imperfect, and first future, of the 
Passive, do. not correspond with the same tenses of the Actire voice, 
but with its perfect, pluperfect, and second future, — in other words, if 
those passive tenses import not indefinite, but complete action, tlie auxi- 
liary to he must be rendered by ffpn, and not by iverbeit ; as will appear 
from the following table : — 

Indefinite Action. Complete Action. 

Present. 



A good horse is seldom sold, 
(actively, Thei/ seldom sell a good 
horse,) 

(Sin ^uuf^ ipferb w'lxb felten per* 
fdufr. 

^inperfect. 



This horse is sold, 

(act. T^ey have sold this horse,) 

Slefe^ $fer6 r(! perfauft. 



TVke horse was sold when I cani^ 

(act They sold the horse when I 
cmme,) 

S)a0 Vferb wuttc perfauft, al5 
ict^ fam. 



The horse was (already) sold when 

T eamCf 
(act They had sold the horse 

when I came,) 
l>a^ fPfer^ war (Won) vcrfauft. 



Future. ^ 



ne horse wUl be sold tomorrow, 
(act. They will sell the horse tO' 
morrow^ 

Sa^ ^fcr& wirb morgen, pcrfauft 
werben. 



The horse will he sold tomorrow^ 
(act They will have sold the 
horse tomorrow^ 

®a^ =}}fer5 xo\xh morgen perfauft 
fepn. 

The above rule may be expressed also thus : Whenever a passive 
tense in which the auxiliary to have is not used, would, if actively ex- 



* This Is also the case sometimes in English ; were being sometfanes nted 
for wotdd he, and had for would have, 

fi2 
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presaed, require that auxilifirj, the English to he must be rendered in 
German by ftpn, and not by werben. 

Obs, I . From the preceding table it will be seen, that the auxiliary oerbeti referf 
merely to the action, and feon to the effect of it. It is tberefiore obvious that wttb 
such verbs as (o^tn, to praise ; tabetn, to blame ; fragtn, io atk^ &e., which leave 
no result after the action, and of which, consequently, all the tenses of the 
passive always answer to the respective tenses of the active voice, there can be 
HO occasion for the use of fri^n ; and we cannot therefore properly say, '\&^ Mrr 
ficto^t, gct<ift(U,&c. However, if an action or energy which leaves no eiK^t aftei! 
its ceasing, is by its nature continuous, so that the action and its effect may be 
conceived as contemporary, the passive admits indiscriminately either of these 
auxiliaries. Thus we may indifferently say, Ht f(l, or et wirb, gefte^t, geat^tetr 
fleffict^tet, &c.theisloved, eUeemed, feared, ^c, ; ^Ify wtt^t, or i^^ bin, den ganKi* 
Zaa QtpUQtt, I am plagued all day, 

Obs. 2. Progressive action, which in the English passive is generally expressed 
by combining the participle present with the auxiliary to be, is rendered in 
German by the usual passive — i. e. by the participle past with VHtim ; as Thip 
house is building (or being btdll), tit^i •&aud »tr^ qttxiut ; T/m; letter vnsjuu 
Jimshing token I came, btt Srjef wurbe e^en fleenbigt, aU i(^ taxtu (Compare thia^ 
with § 76, Obs, 3.) 

REMARKS ON THE NEUTERS USING THE AUXILIARY (fec^nr. 

§ 80. As already observed § 76, rule 2, only such intransitives use the 
auxiliary fepn in the tenses of complete action, as imply a change of the 
8tid)ject from its previous position or state— i. e. that after the action or 
energy has ceased, the subject is in a place, or condition, different from 
that in which it was before the beginning of the action or energy. Thus,. 
*' He has arrived/' implies, that he was before absent, and is now here; 
and '' He has recovered," implies, that he was before ill, and h now 
well *: and therefore the corresponding verbs in German require the 
auxiliary fepn exclusively — ^that is, they are conjugated like rcifen 
(page 168).-;— Of this description are, for instance, the following verbs : 
lanbtn,toland; fdbcilitn, to be wrecked ; Wanb^h, to wnnd^rr^ ftoi^em, 
to stumble; fUttem. to dimb; hef^i^nm, to meet; folgetl, to follow; 

fcjrUpfen, ro slip; perwelfen, to fade; err'ct&cn, to blush; faulcu, tit 
ptUrify; pciwefen, /o (fecay ; vexf(bma{bten, to pine awat^ ; entfcbUimf 

mern, to fall^nsleep, also to expire; &c. &c. A great many irregular 
verbs (§ 85), too, belong to this class; as, fajjren, to drive in a carriage; 
^ei(n,tQgo; flkfm,toflow; fetnm^n, to come ; fc{wirt]inin,/o*ii;iwi; 
fiCnefcn, to recover; wac&feil, to grow; perfcj^winbeil, to disappear; 



* This explains, in a simple manner, the use of fcjjn with such verbs : — 
which are also in English sometimes joined with the auxiliary to be (see $ 76, 
Obs. l.)~for, their past participles, as denoting a distinguishing mark of 
their subject, have the character of adjectives, and are therefore attributed to 
it by the same verb as common adjectives are to their nouns; and accordingly 
we say, •* He is departed, arrived, giown,^** as we say, " He is absent, present, 
or taller.*' 
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fffemeUen, l» meft^ Sec. ; and the impersonal tetbtf, (^ellllAem to ntt^eed / 
and ^f4^ten» /o Aa|]y>eit. It is, on the other hand, obvious, that such 
intransiMves.asiittevn, to tremble; fcbwantett, to tQtUr; ftftmpfcn, ^o 
stamp: Unien^ to dance; b\\if)in, to Uoom ; ^Mlbet^io ghw ; fxinUUif 
to be sickiy ; fcf^mact^ten, to pine ; tuffm, to re^, &c., do not bek>i^ to 
this class, as they do not imply the subject being in a diflerent place or 
condition at the ceasing of tlie action or energy, Irom that in which it 
was before its beginning. However, bUibin, Uy remain ; and fepn, /d be 
(or rather the obsolete trcffn, anciently also used often in the sense of 
to remain^ from which the participle past gewefen is derived), Employ the 
auxiliary ffpU, though not denoting any change of place or condition ; 
perhaps from their implying that such a change had been expected. 

From the preceding remarks it will easily be observed, that intratfsltives 
which as simple verbs employ ^abit^y may, when compounded with pre- 
fixes or separable particles, require, by their new import, the auxifiary 
fepn. Thus, f!et^en, to stand; Wact^en, to be awake ; fd^Iafen, to sleep : 
fct^cincn, to teem, use the auxiliary (raben, as they do not imply any 
trandtion: but, entf!e(»en, fo arwt? ; erwadbetl, or aufwacben, to oiveute; 
dnfi^Iafen, to fall asleep : erfcbemen,io appear; to come/orthy require 
(^9^9 from their implying a change of state or place. 

But very often the same verbs may employ both f)Cih^n and feyn, ac- 
cording to the sense in which they are used; as, @r })at mil ber ©a($e 
^eeilt, be hat made hatte with the matter; — @r ijl Mii) $aufe §fftlt, 
he hurried home ; the last example implying locomotion of the subject, 

the first not. Thus also, (§v iat mit bem ^uf e an bie X^Ur geffo^eti, 

he struck against the door with his foot ;-^'S>Cl9 @ct^tff iff AH Cineit^fffifn 
g^f?08f n, the ship hat ttruck on a rock, 

. We observe on this head, ).) The intransitives compounded with 
the particles fort and au$ employ fe^n when refiuring to space, and 
t)^b€n when referring to time: in the former case, fort signifies /orM, 
and au$y out ; in the latter, fort denotes cowUnuationy and au^, ceasing 
for ever; as,(Sr i(! fortgcrubert (or fottge^inft), he has rowed (ca limped) 
away ; — @r (at fortgerubert (or fortge^inf t), he has continued rowing 
(or limping); (St iff aui^gewanbert, he has emigrated ; —Qv iat aU^e^ 
Watlb^tt, he hat done toandering, he totU wander no more* 2.) Most 
neuter verbs denoting locomotion, and which, consequently, employ 
StJ^tk, use fiaben when the motion is conceived as a mere energy or oc- 
cupation of the subject, without any reference to a change of place ; 
as, 3ct bin oft nacb Oonbon geritten, I have often ridden to London g-^jci? 
{labe md) ntC|)t geritten, I have not yet taken my ride; Sr i|t m\t gc^ 
retfet, he has travelled far ;'^Qx iaX lange gereifet, he has travelled a 
long time. However, usage does not always comply with this rule, em- 
ploying often fepn with such verbs even when not referring directly to 
locosBOtiOD. 3.) We need hardly add, that neater ?etbt requiriDg ft^ 
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ftre, vben*iMed transitirely, or reflectively, joined wftH the auxillarjr 
1)aben ,- as, S)le ®unbe Iff fi^Wll 9ebe!lt, Mr tWKwrf Aa* gtnekly healed ; 
.f-®ae( JJffaffer bat Mf 9Dunbe gCbettt, the plaster has healed the wound; 

&t iff In ben %\u9 fleffilrit, A«r fell into the rH;<T;—(§r bat fkb In belt 

$tU^ deffUr)t, Aff Mr&t0 himself into the river. 

THE POTENTIAL MQOD. 
} 81. This mood does not refer to the action or eyent 
itself, but to conditions and circumstances precedent to it, 
and which are either indispensable to the action, or influen- 
tial on it. These preliminaries, as it were, are expressed in 
German by the following seven auxiliary verbs : fotiucn, to 
be able ; ntbqcn, to like^ to be possible ,- biirfen, to be allowed ; 
miifTcn, to he obliged; folleil, to be ordered; ttJOUen, to be 
mllingy to wish ; and laffCHj to let, to cause. Their use will 
be explahied in the next section ; in thi» we treat merely 
of their conjugation. £af1en (imperfect Ue^, participle past 
gelaffcn}) follows the usual conjugation of irregular verbs 
(J 83); the other six are conjugated in the following man- 
ner, peculiar to themselves : — 

Present tense indicative *. 



\6) fann, mav^, barf. 


mw^. 


m. 


W\\\, 


bu ,faiiiiff, m(x^\u barfff, 


mugt. 


fonffr 


w\\\9. 


er fann, mag, barf. 


mug. 


fou, 


mVU. 


wlr f^nncn, mo^^en, biirfen. 


mUffen, 


forien. 


n^olien. 


Ibr fmiiiet, . md»jet, . bUrftt, 


miiiTet, 


Toilet, 


tooUet, 


ffe fdnneii. mbicn. biirfen. 


miiiTen. 


foden. 


tvoHen. 


Imperfect indicative. 






idb fcnnte, mo*te, biirfte. 


mugte. 


forite, 


woUte, 


&c. &c. &c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


Infinitive. 






Pres. Tbnnen. m%tr\. biirfen. 


inillfen. 


forien. 


wollen. 


Past. / Ji^f^""^ ficmof'u geburft 
' \ baben. b?ten. b<»ten. 


gemu^t 


gefonr 


geworit. 


HUn- 


baben. 


baben. 


Participle 


past. 






ficfoniit. flemocbt. geburft. 


gemuft. 


gefonr. 


gewoltr. 


The participle present as well as th 


e imperative 


(are unus 


mal. 



* It will be s^en that the first ahd third persons singular of (bis tense have 
ttot the ostti4 inflections e, ct (just in the same manner as the corresponding 
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Their subjunctive is formed regularly from their infini-* 
live, — except that the imperfect of mcgen is wbdbte, instead 

of jtibgtc ; as, Present, i^ f biwe, ntb^e, biirfc, wuffe, folk, 
woUe ; bu f buncj?, &c.— Imperfect, icb f onntc, wbdbte, biirfte, 

iniifl^e, foUte, It^oUte, &c. The compound tenses, too, are 
formed regularly; thus. Perfect, idb ^aii gcfomit, gcmocbt, 
&c. ; Pluperfect, icjj ^OttC gcfonnt, ^emcdbt, &c. ; Future, idb 

mrbe fbuncr, uibflen, &c. &c. 

Obs, 1. It will easily be perceived that these auxiliaries (except Mlrfeit 
— see note *, p. 178) are identically the same as the English can, mat/, 
must, shaU, mU, and let; they are however not defective in German, 
having all the tenses and moods oP other verbs, and are therefore of a 
far more extensive use than in English. 

Ob*, 2. With r^ard to the conjugation of these auxiliaries, we miwt 
add, that the compound tenses formed by the aid of the participle past, 
particularly the perfect and pluperfect, generally use the infinitive in- 
stead of that participle, if attended, as they mostly are, by another infi- 
nitive. Thus we say, ^ct? ftabe nicbt fommen fbnnen, or Wirfcn (for 

9^fonnt, fleblirft), I have not ieen able, or allowed^ toconie f SDenn icb 
e^ batte tbun tvolUn (for g(WOUt),if I had UAed to do it; @r wUvbc filr 
f men 2!?eif!er Jaben gelten fdnnen (for gefonnt), he might have passed 

for a ma^^^r; though if they are unattended^by an infinitive we must 
•ay» 3'cb bflbe nirbt gefonnt, or gebUrft, Ihave not been able, or allowed; 

2Benn icb gfwoirt jjatte, if I had liked, &c. 

• This rule applies also to the verbs, ftben, to see; iicvetl, to heat; 
beigetl, to bid; belfen, to help; and sometimes also to (ernctt, to learn, 
and lebtCtl, to teach, all of which use likewise the inftnitiv& instead of 



English verbs he shaU, wiU, may, can, are without the usual inflection s) : 
further, that tbe whole singular of this tense has, in all the above verbs, except 
foUen, a different vowel from its plural. In these peculiarities, it may be ob- 
served, the above verbs, and the verb wiffen (see § 85), differ from all others 
in the language. For tliese anomalies (which in all the Teutonic languages 
exist in most of the same verbs), Dr. J. Grimm accounts in a very ingenious 
and satisfactory manner, by supposing that the present tense of these veii>s was 
originally their imperfect, — in which tense the irregular verbs have in the first 
and third persons sing.no inflections (§ 83) ; and many of them had formerlv 
different vowels in the two numbers (see § 86» Obs, I.) ; — raccordlngly, i(^ tann 
originally imported, / have acquired the ability, or knowledge j id^ foU, I have 
been ordered; t(f) n)cl0, / have learned: but that, like the Latin perfects d</i 
and memini, these forms have afterwards assumed the signification of the 
present tense, and for the import of past time new imperfects, with the aid of 
the regular or more modern conjugation, were formed. Indeed, in English 
the same change has again occurred in one of tbe modern imperfects,— viz. 
that of tbe verb musti which, though now used as a present tense, was origi- 
nally the imperfect of the obaolete mot,^ See note *, page 46. 
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the participle past, under similar circumstances; 8S» SIDfV lot bidlta^ 
t^n b^i^en (for ge^ei^en), who has bidden ifou do that; ^Cb ^aht ffC 
fommen dbrcn (for gCt^'drt), / have heard her come, &c, — It may also 
be noticed here, that all these verbs, as well as the above auxiliaries, 
govem other verbs in the infinitive without admitting 911, to, the owat 
fign of the infinitive. 

$ 82. With regard to the office or import of these verbs, 
we observe as follows: — In our actions, we depend either 
only on our own will and power, or on exterpal circum- 
stances. If, therefore, we consider the foregoing verbs ill 
this point of view, we shall find that three of them, in their 
most common use, refer to a free agetft^ diree to a dependent 
agent, and one, namely la(|ei1, refers not to the ^gent of the 
action expressed by the attendant infinitive, but to the per- 
son under whose controul that agent is. These verbs— laffcn 
excepted — farther imply different degrees of influence in 
promoting the action,-— namely. Power, or abs^ice di all 
hindrance (external or internal); Motive or inducement 
(as by desire, duty, &c,) ; and Determination. TlTie whole 
of these auxiliaries may therefore be arranged in the follow- 
ing manner:— 

I • Free Agency. 2. Controlled Ageiuy. 3. ControllingAgency. 

Power. 
\^ f ann, /can, / ict) barf, / am allowed^ I 
am able* may* 

Motive. 
icf> rtiag, I like. icf) fclf, / am desired, or 

ordered; I am {to do). 

Determination. 
i6f Will, / will, idf mil^, / must, 1 am 

obliged. 

In explanation of the preceding table we add the follow* 
ing remarks : — 

1.) fiajfen, in the import to allow, is the active verb of bUrfeHi to be 
allowed; and, in the import to cause, is the active verb of mtllfen^ to he 
obliged. S.) ©olfen andmUffcn both denote obligation, or duty, with 
the difierencc, that mUffcit implies that the obligation is adequate to 



id^lafft, I aUaw; also 
/ cause* 
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•nfcNToe the action, wfaidi fctltn geaei^Uy does not imply (see however 
Obs, I, page 1 79). 3.) From the following detail it will be observed, that 
fjinntn and ttlfi^cn are used also for denoting liberty, and thus coincide 
with bilrfcn. But from negative sentences, which generally best show the 
peculiar iniport of a verb> it may be seen^that their proper signification 
is that ^ven in the table; icb fa nit ni(l>t always denotes / cannot, and 
Ub mag. IXi^tf I do not like, but. never / majf not. The import of liberty 
they assuuijsd by inference; for ability (the present import of fdnnen^ 
and the former import of nio^en *), in its full extent, excludes all ex- 
trinsic impediment/ . - . 

The following is a more detailed account of the use and 
import of these auxiliaries : — 

SfttintXl, 1 .) To be Me, to Have the poiver or capacity ; as, @r fanit tl 

1^vSoxm^^^^l^,hecannotl^itup; ^cb faiin, unD will \W belfen, / 

can and wiU help him, 2.) May, as well in the sense of potsibUiti^ as in 
that oUiberty: as, (^^ fantl XOCi})X fepn, U may be true; (BU fdniten it 

be&alten, you may keep it; (§x fann fagen, wa^er WiK, he may (or let 
him) say what he pl^iet. S.) It is employed sometimes-— as it once 
was generally * — in the sense of knowledge, but chiefly 9uch as is ac- 
quired by dint of practice, — ^in which case, however, it cannot be con<i 
sidered as an auxiliary f ; as, @r fatin vieU (Spract^etl, he knowi many 
languages ; ^'pnuen ©if ^^Xt CeftiOn ? do you know your leuon f 

^'(fgen, 1.) To like, to haw an inclination; as, ^69 ma% ba^ Htcbl 
ft^un, / do not like to do thai; ^U^ tliiiicbte tfttl fi^cn, I ^ould like to see 
him; @\emC(!bU'\f>nnk^lMt\b\^tn,shedidnotliketo<^endhim: fKilH^ 

nwg I* end? erfdieinen, rujtg ge{ien fe&en, Hike (wish) to see you, in 

coming and going , composed. Hence it is often used optatively, tike may 
in English ; as, D, ba^ e^ imf>X fepit mbdl^tf ? Oh, that it might be 
true I "^a^ m^t (or WOUe) ber ^immef rerbilten ! may Heaven prenem 
^ that ! Thus also in dependent clauses of which the leading verb denotes 
a desire, wish, or fear i as, <»r vtfUtifrbte (or filrcfctete), bap e^ regneit 

mi^Xi, he unshed (or feared) that it might rain ; ^^ fagtf i^m, bafi CX 
halb fommen mdcbte, Itoldhimihat he should come soon, — which implies 
a mere wish of the speaker, and is therefore more polite than fclUc, 
which would impl); n kind of order. 2.) Like fonnen it often answer* 
to the English may, both in the sense of liberty and of possibility ; as, 

@ie mdd^n bai Hibn t^un, you may boldly do that ; Qx ma^ nun Ubiti 

* Jtdnnen was formerly more commonly used in the sense of knowledge, 
atid m&grtt in that of power and ability ; whence the derivatives ^a4)t, might ; 
nt^tig, mighty g and tmnxbqtn, to be able. This import of tn&gen is now nearly 
obsolete, though in the sense of liberty (the inferential import of ability, if the 
above supposiuon be correct,) it is yet fre(|uently used. 

f Some grammarians suppose that f bniien.in Widtt exprasaioas implies ability j 
and that an infinidve is understood. 
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Wit er atlfin fonfommt, A^ nioy now «AsfQ(/or AjuulefT; ®e mfstn «o^ 
d^ecf^t M^rn, youm^u right ; ®r mug f rartf fri^n, he may be Ul* 
^eUem l) 7V>6(r 10^%, ^ Am^ /;&« tntf or nUenHon, to ofefCftemd 

{to do) or be going {io do); b4« €r wtll e^ imr i»i*t fo^eft, ^ i»M-woi 

teilUme; @n99llte f?e fd^a^tY, aber &e., A^ <ffered to strike het.bui 
4^c. ; @if WOKten eben auf|!e^eit, ^ey were jutt going to rke. '' Whea 
applied to inanimate things, it is often rendered hfto ikreaten ; a0»^Ol 
0aui tt'lil einfallen, the houte ihreatem tofaU in. d.) To prdtend ; m^ 
(§X Wiit ti feibf! gefedetl iabftl, he pretendi to have $een i* hmo^? 
®te tVOlIen alM be\Tet Wtlfen, they pretend to know everything better. 

'Silrfen, 1.) To be permitted, oflen expressed in English by may^ to 
dare, if equivalent to iee, or care for, no moral objection ; as, €r larf 
fcinen "^tinVcmUti.heitnotaiUnvedtodrtnkwine; !S)arf t({? bttl-t^tl? 
Miay I do that F Uteili, bu bat f ft tildt, no, thou nuut natiflrtnoteOme e d); 

^2Die bilrffn@te>a^ fa^^n? how dare you 0i^ioP so To«w«d*»ipA«*^ 

occ«vto» ; as, @r barf (7c{) Itict^r ftird)teit» he has no occasioH (he needs wO^ 

to be afrmd; ffienn @ie etwa« traucfren, fo bUtftn ©i< e^.nttr fa^H, jf 

you wani anything, you need only mention it. 

@0(I^t}, 1.) To be ordered or requetiedt to be {to do). In the prewnt 
tense it alao denotes thail, and in the imperfect^ should er oughl (see 
Obs. 5) I as, ©ie follen gU 36rem SBater tommeit, you are requested to 

come to your father: & fcWu bti ijfT freifert^ aber er woUte ni(frtr A« 

UMM (or <Atf tt^aft^ Aiffi) to dine witis her^ but he would not; @0H ic^ e^ 

tixiti, ober nict^t? i^oZ^i {ami to) do i$, or not f 2)u foUfl nict^t f?e(len, 

^oic sh{tlt not steal; @ie fplltei) ba^ tlicl^t t^, yw o^gA/ {reasonbida 
you) not to do that. When applied to inanimMe objects^ it must be ren* 
dered by to be intended; as>, Sie @efeie firtian betl SSUr^er f^U^^the 
laws are intended to protect the cititen4 In this import it occurs often ,in 
questions ivithout being followed by an iofinttive, which, properly speak- 
ings is expected in the answer; as, SDogV fell bai (B^lb? for uAatpur^ 
pose is this money intended f Sometimes it is used optatively* and then 
often rendered by may ; as, Du fylHMh$n, Ung, life tp yvu, — literally, 
thon art wished to lioe ; ^afUr foll mi0) btx ^immtl bmaffxtn I from thsii 

may Heaven preserve me / 3.) To be saidf people will have itf; Mjlkx foil 
feht tf^M^ fti^n, lie is said to be very rich; ^a$y er fo.tl bail getbati Menl 
what, (do they say,) he lias done UuU J 3.) 7b be doomed, deoreed(byfaUf) ; 

* This was the original import of Mlrfen (whence the derivative 6e^jirfeti, it 
he in want tf) ; in which seme it answersto^be Angk>-SaiM>n thurfaii (present 
ic thearf). The verb answering to the English dare, Anglo-.&LKon dumn, 
wa» in Old German tur<in (present i(^ Mr, imperfect i^ tpcfl), which has be- 
come obsolete, and biirfen has partly assumed its import. 

t This English phrase, in which a mere report is expressed by words de- 
noting desire, iUuitkates sufldently this fiipurative import of fo((tR ; for what 
people often maintain, they appear to desire. 
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«s» SA foil UndfUitlic^ [tm^ I <^ doomed to he un/iappyj 2)le 3^it 

feiner grldfung war nod? ntcbt gefcmmen, er feUte noct) idnger let^en, 

4he time of his delivery htid not yet came, he was to ivffer still longer^ — 
The imperfect fodte h sometunes used conditionally in the sense if it 

were to happen ; as, Sell te er fferbeii, fo wUrbe id} unglUctricft fepn, 

should he die, I thovid be unhappy; ^a\H ei regncn fOlUe, fc &c., in 
case it should rain, then ^. 4.) In the second and third persons it 
•ometiraes implies a future event, but only as the effect of the speaker's 
present determination or feeling ; — by which it differs from the simple 
future — see Obs, 5. It is in this sense frequently rendered in English t>y 
shall: as, 6r foU e^ 6ereucn, he shall (/ will make him) repent it; (Si 
im ^tfdb^)^in, U shall be done ; 7)U fortf? HtXben, thou shall die ; <^r foU 
mtr WUlfommen fepn, he will be {I will make him) welcome ; t)ai ftU 
mxdf tounb^rn, that will surprise me (implying a present inclination to 
believe the contrary); @ie follen 3?ecj>t Jaben, you are right (i.e. / 
aihw you to be rights — / unll not dispute with you), 

06s» 1. In its 3rd and 4th imports foKen implies an obligation ade- 
quate to produce the event; yet it differs from mUjTen by its referring 
to the cause of the obligation, whilst the latter auxiliary refers to the 
eflbct of it Hence we find it in this import connected with the infini- 
tive of mUffen ; as, (St fofl f*en miilfen (Lessing), he shall be ampelled 
to do it, — ^i. e. we will compel him to do it. 

SKtlffen, to be obliged^ mostly expressed in English by must ; as, Wit 

mtlffeit alte exnmai ircrben, we must all one day die ; 3c^ trilrbe e^ md?t 

tftttn, tVCim X^ tltd^t miifte, / should not do it, if I were not obliged, 

Caflcn imports both to cause and to suffer or allow an action ; also /« 
kt ; t^y @r lieg feine Vferbe V^ttauftn, he caused his horses to be sold i 
!S^ iiep mir bai ^aat fc^nelben, I had my hair cut— I caused my hair 
to be cut; (St Iteg Un^ t^Utt, wai tO'xt trolltetl, he allowed us to do what 

we liked; Caffett Ste t(n ge^en, let hm go. Cajfen is also used as a 

principal verb, denoting to leave, to part with; as, fiaffen @te mtr ba9 
jBttcft, let me have that book ; 2Bo !iepen Sif ^trCH Sruber? where did 
you leave your brother f 

Obs. 9, It will .be seen from the above examples, that the infinitive 
governed by laffen is used sometimes in a passive signification ; and in- 
deed it can often be decided only from the context, in what sense it 
must be taken. Thus @r lie^ xin betril^en, may signify both he allowed 
(or caused) him to cheats or he allowed (or caused) him to be cheated. 
However, if it is used reflectively, the infinitive has always a pasnve 
import ; and, if the nominative be not a person, fid) laffen is invariably 
rendered by can ; aq, (^6> idft ii6) m<btl'd\i^t\tn, it cannot be denied; !3)a- 
gei^f n I(i^t $^ lllctf t^ fagen, nothing can be said agsdnst that ; XU @a({^e 
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Vd9t fid) nun nl*t metr anbern, the Ihmg {affair) can now no more be 
changed, 

Obt, 3. The above auxiliaries are often used without an infinitive, if 
the latter is easily supplied by the mind ; as, ^er ^enfct) fann allci 
(supply t6un), Wai er erntrlicb will, man can do (or bring about) any- 
thing he is bent upon ; 3* mag feinen Wdn (supply trinfen), / do not 

like (to drink) wine. This omission of the infinitive is more frequent 
after adverbs implying motion ; as, ^di mufi fort, I must [be] off; Wc- 

l)in woUcn v&ie ? whither do you want [to go] ? ^d) fann nicbt Wtiter, / 

can [go] no further ; €r Ikfi ttlitb nid[>t we^, he did not alioio me [to go] 
away. 

Obs. 4. The following remarks with regard to the rendering of the 
English auxiliary may into German, will be found useful: — 1.) If may 
denotes ability — that is, if it is equivalent to can — it must be translated 

by fdnncn only ; as, / might {could), if J Uked, icb fonnte (not nicsbtej, 
wmn id) wollte ; One may learn this in a week, man fann ba^ in elnVr 

^lBoc(^e lerncn. S.) Wimplying uncertainly ^ or possilnlUy for aught we 
know, it may be rendered indifferently by fcnnen or tn'cgen; as, It 
may be true, t^ fann (or tna^) XOa^X fepn; He may be mistaken, it mug 

(or fann) fid) irren ; They may be HI, fie fbnnen (or md^en) f ranf 

fe))n. lu some phrases of this kind, however, mdgcn is more usual-^ 
especially when relating to a pronoun or adverb compounded with 
ever (as whoever, whatever, whenever, &c.) ; as, Whoever you may be, 

tver @ie aud) fepn mdt^en; Whatever you may say, wd^ (&ie and> fagen 

nib'dCn. 3.) It is rendered by mcgen only, when it implies a wish (for 
examples see the 1st import of mdgen, page 177.). 4.) When implying 
having reason, permission, or liberty, it may be rendered indifferently by 
mdgen, fonnen, or bUrfen ; as. You may think yourself happy that 4*c., Stf 

nidAen— fbnnen, or biirfen— fid? giUcflid) fdJa^en, bvi^ &c.; He mayd^ 

what he likes, iX ttiag— fann, or barf— t&un, XCai er will. However, as 
biirfen implies dependence, and !nd>)t'n and fonnen independence, in asking 
leave the former is more generally used ; .but in grantint; it, it is more 
polite to use one of the other two ; as. May I take that? barf id) hOi^ 

ne^men? Fott?Mayto*<?/Afl/,©ienidj5en— or fonnen— bag^ncbmen. From 

the preceding remarks it will appear that may can always be rendered by 
mdgen, except when denoting ability, in which case it is rendered by 
fonnen ; or in asking leave, where it is generally rendered by bUrfcn. 

Obs, 5. From what has been said in this section, it will be seen, that 
if shaU implies a duty, or request, and nnll volitton^n other words, if 
they are auxiliaries of the potential mood, refening to the present iiv- 
ducement, or cause of the action, and not merely to its future occur- 
rence, — shall is rendered by fol len, and wiU by tvcUen ; but if they are auxi- 
liaries of the future tensei, implying merely that the action will happen, 
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without any ref(u«nc^ to the present motive of it, th^ must be rendered 
by Wevbcn ; as* T^ey shall suffer for it (implying the present determina- 
tion of the speaker;, fie foUcn bafUr leiben ; We shall suffer for ii, to'lT 
\Ottb^n bafUt feiben ; He will (i. e. now) not do it, but he will^. e. one 
day) repent it, tx XVWl ti m*t tiUtitahtY tYWitb ^i Bereuei! ; IwUlheip 

you, \^ wtU 2^ntxi (etfen ; / shaU hdp you, id) tverbe ^bneti itlfen ; 

Shall I(le.ihyouunshmete)help you9 foK X(b ^bnetl 1^t\Un ? Th^ 
unlucky mistake of the man who fell into the water, *' I will be drowned, 
nobody shall save me,*' roust, to convey the same idea, be rendered by, 
^69 xo\\\ ertrtnfen, nifmaftb fvft xax^ retten. The transposition of diese 
auxiliaries, namely, ;5ct^ foil ertrinfeti, ntemanb will mict) retten, would 

•till leave them in the potentiid mood, and denote, I am doomed ta be 
drowned, nobody wishes (or offers) to save me* The mere future tense 

nuatt be^ 34^ werbe ertrtnfen, niemanb wtrb micb retten. 

The same remarks apply to the imperfect of these auxiliaries {should 
4Uid wouid) — namely, as an auxiliary, of the potential mood, should is 
rendered by foUte, and wouid by WOlUe. (or moct^te); but if they are 
pur^y conditional, denoting the certain consequence of hypothetical 
premises, or if they import mere futurity to a leading verb, they are 
rendered by wUrbe ; las, You should repent it (i. e. you ought to repent it ; 
tx also, / wouldmake you repent it), @ie fof I ten e$ biTtuen ; — Vou would 

repent it, if you did it, &t wUrben e^ bereuen, wetin Sie e^ tbaten ; He 

would soon recover, if he would but live temperately, ex WUxbt bcilb ^em^ 

fen, wenn er nur mWii feben wollte ; / would not do it, even if I could, 
i6) wcuu (or mddbte) el nicOt tbun. feibf^wenn i^ fdnnte; I knew that 
it would rain, idf wuf te, baf e^ regnen wilxbe. 

Oftf. 6. When the English infinitive is attended by an interrogative 
proQoun or adverb, we must add in German the present, or imperfect, 
tense of follen, miiffen, or fb'nnen, to the infinitive ; as. Tell me which 

to choose, fagen @te mir, welct^e^ idb w'dbUn fell ; / do not know how to 
help him, \6o tvei^ ntct)t, wte ict^ i|m ^t\Un f ann ; He told her what to 
do, er fagte tbr, teai (?e tbun milfte (or fblUe). 

IRREGUl^AR CONJUGATION. 

$ 83. The |rregu}ar verbs deviate from the regular conr 
jug^tion, chiedy ip the imperfect and participle past ; but 
iseveral also in the singular of the present tense indicative 
jftod of the iiqpf rative. The whole of them, amounting to 
about 1^0, will be giveain an alphabetical list (§ 85), with 
the irregular forms of. each verb ; pri^viously, however, w^ 
have to state the following general rules concerning the ; 
iireg^Uur conjugation :— 
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* L The present is formed regularly from tbe infinitive. 

."^In U^e subjunctive, this rule is without any exception ; in 

.the indicative, however, we have to except, besides the 

(auxiliaries ($$ 75 and 81), and n>iffetl (see Li&t), most irregH- 

lar verbs having a or e for their radical vowel (i.e. the vovrel 

of the penultimate syllable of the infinitive), a being changed 

into a in the second and third persons singular, and e into 

H or it in those persons; as, ^taBen, to dig—iu $tai% er 

.g*a6t; iKlfcn, to help--ba {^ilfl?, et ^ilft j tneiTen, to measure 

— bu ntiffef}, er im^t (i. e. miflft— see $ 24) ; ^^kn, to steal 

Howercr, tlie verbs erWotten, f(*aff^n, l^ewe^en^ genefeit, Jf&eit. 
met! en, pflegen, fcfieten, nreBeit, as well as aU those that have in the 

'first person of the imperfect a consonant more than in the root«^tiiat 
is, all the verbs mentioned in the second remark of 06$, £., and gf^n 
sind ffe^en — foHow the general rule, leaving the rascal vowel unchangied 

in the second and third persons. 

Ob$. l» The verbs which have \t for their radical vowel, changed it 
•Ibrm^rlj into eu In the above cases, as well as in the second pecs. dng. 
.<^ the imperative; thus, Hegen, to bend—bu beugf?, er 6eugt; imper^ 
tiye* i^eug (hend thou); frU(t^en, to creep— bu UilUbf, &c.; which 
/orms, though still occurring in poetry, are obsolete, and we say now, 
. 5u Hegft f riect)|r, &c. 

2. The imperfect indicative is formed, not as in tbe regu- 
lar verbs by the inflection ^t, but by changing the radical 
vowel into a, i, ic, d or u. The personal inflections are die 
same as in the regular verbs (§ 70), except that c is omitted 
in the first and third persons singular — that is, the imperfect 
given of each verb in the List (§ 85) is used in these persons 
without any addition. This, however, does not apply to the 
imperfect subjunctive, which takes this c as in the regular 
verbs. — In other respects this imperfect difiers from diat 
lof the indicative merely by the vowel inflection, that is, o^ 
Ci U of the imperfect indicative become a, C, ft? whilst *i 
Wd ie remain unaltered; as, gmBert, to digr ftxid^ttVy to 
cr^^/— imperf. ind. icf) gtu&, idb fri>c& (not gra&te^ friec|)te>— 
imperf. subj. \6) grfi6e, fvoclie.— See also the table of conju- 
gation in the next page. , 

3. The participle past takes tbe inflection en instead of 
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et; in many verbs the radical nowel is retained ; but, more 
generally^ it is changed into i, te^ 0» or a ; as, fitgtobvih 
€lug { Q^o<I^CtU erept.^'See the table belotr. Exceptions 
to this and the preceding rules will be found in the next 
Observation. 

The participle present is always regular. 

4f. The imperative is regular, except that the second 
pers. sihjg. changes the radical vowel into i or it, whenever 
the same change takes place in the present, according to; 
the first rule ; in which case the e of inflection is omitted.. 
'the radical a> however, remains always unaltered ; a9> lie^ 
read {thou) ; ^robe, dig {thou). 

5. The compound tenses, (and consequently also the 
whole of the passive,) are always formed regularly ; that is^ 
the infinitive, and participle past^ of an irregular verb, are 
compounded with the several aukillarieis according to the 
rules giv^n at $ 76. 

From the preceding rules it will be seen, that, generally^ 
we ne^d only to know the infinitive^ imperlectf and parti- 
dple past, of an irregular verb, in order to form its whole 
conjugation. Thus the verbs, 

{dtiibittf to write f imp. fct)tic6, part, past gefc{)irtc6<if, 
Mittf t9 ready imp. la^, part, past ^elcfeiv 
are conjugated in the following manner :«-*n 



Indicative. 




Subjunctive. 


• 




Pk^sent. 




Sing. \6) f((freiee» 


lefe. 




Sing. i€( f^retbe. 


lefe. 


btt f*rel6eft 


Ifefeff. 




bu f(*reibeff. 


refef?. 


er f*rei&t. 


itert. 




er fff^relbe, 


lefe. 


Plur. wtr f*ret6en, 


lefcn. 




Plur. wlr fcbretben, 


lefen. 


'xhx f*ret6er. 


lefet. 




!br f*reibet, 


lefet. 


fie f*reit>en. 


refen. 




fie fctrelben, 


refen. 






Imperfect. 




Sing, t* f*rlee. 


m. 




Sing. 1* fcf^rlebe. 


lafe. 


bu f*riebff, 


rafej?. 




bu f*riebe|!. 


Iflfef?. 


erf*mb. 


la^. 




er fcjriebe, 


Iflfe. 


Plur. wir fctrieben, 


laren. 




Plur. wir fcbrleben. 


lafen. 


\lx f*riebet, 


lafet. 




ibr fcbrleber. 


lafet. 


ffe fcfrrtebf 11, 


(afen. 


R 


fie fcftrleben, 
2 


(afen. 
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Impjuiayivx* 
Sing. 2nd pecs. f(f^rei6e, lie^,<du> Pkac. u fdfmitn, lefeti» wir, 
(f*teiee,lefp,erorgie.) 2. fcbreiM, Ufeu (itt), 

0<*teiben, lefen, Sie> 

Participle present, fd^reti-enb, lefenb. . 

In the compound-fcenses, w already stated, there is no departure irom 
the regular conjugation; as» future id) wer^e ffbxtibtn or Uftn.; 5u 
wit^ fcf}rei6en or (efen ;— 2iid future, id> mrte ^fd^tiiben or ^elefea 
iaben ; conditional, \df wUtbt fct^veiben or (efen ; perfect, tct^ babe ge* 

fcbrteben or gelefen, &c. Thus also with irregular verbs requiring the 

auxiliary fejjn C$ 80) ; as, icj bin gelaufen or flefprungen, &c., I have run, 

jumped,^<\; i^ Wat gefaufen, %t^pfnn^tn,.&c^ I had rmty Jumped, 4re, 

Obs, S. Besides the auxiliary verbs (§§ 75, 81), there are several other 
irregular verbs deviating, more or less, from the preceding general rules. 
Referring the learner to the List (§ 85) for the particulan^ we wlA here 
.briefly notice them in the following remarks:-— 

1. The verbs fennen,nennen,rennen,brennen,fenbei^tt)!enbcn,bringen, 

and benf en, though changing in their imperfect and participle past their 
radical vowel like the irregular verbs, add, nevertheless, the inflection ty 
and take in the imperi^t the personal inflection e, like the regular verbs. 
The two last change^ moreover, their final consonants. int& d). We may 
further notice bene, that the fir^ six of the verbs just mentiaDed form 
their imperfect subj. regularly— fettnete> teiinete» &c.— not faJtUtCf 

rJInnte, &c. 

9. With roost verbs having a in the imperfect ind. and in the par- 
tidple past, the imperfect subj., which ought to have a for its vowel 
(see rule 2, § 83), has d or U; bang derived from a fona of the imp 
perfect indie, now obsolete. — See § 86, 0A#, 1. Modem ^^ters, how- 
ever, use in most of these verbs, if not in all, the analogous form in 
a indifferently with the anomalous form in c or ii. Thus,- for instance, 
we find equal authority for the forms, fcbwamme and fcbwb'mme, Vi^ft 
and biilf^» barge and bUrge,f!anbe and f!UHbe, as imperfects subj. of the 
verbs fcbwimmen, b^Ifem bergen,and treben. In the Alphabetical List, 
only the anomalous forms are noticed with these verbs. 

3. The verbs baueit, eiTeti, fieen, tbun, wiiTen, gieben, geben, and fteben,. 

present likewise some anomalies in their conjugation, for which see the 
List, § 85. As to geben and fteben, see also p. .47. 

4. In verbs terminating radically in t, the Srd person sing, of the pre- 
sent ;tense ind. drops its inflection et, if the radical vowel is therein 
changed, or inflected (see rule 1, § 83). Thus we say in the present 

tense Ind. of gelten and batten, er glU, er bait, instead of giitet,b^i(ter. 

Obs.S. The quantity (§§ 13 and 1 4) of the, radical vowel is, gc»ierally> 
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retained in dM ehai^get wliich the ▼erb nadergoqs in its coiijugiitBonk 
It musty however, be observed: — l.) The radicid if and ft (see the 
Srd and 4th classes, $. 86) before an aspirate (d), f, f), and before 
t and b, assume a short quantity In the imperfect and participle past ; 

•», jiffff n, g«f , flf ftoflTen ; fieben, fotu gefottf n (see note * p. ss) ; f*if t* 
fitn, f*lt*, »cf*K*fn; d«iffm mff, gegnfffn; rfltfn, rttt, gfrittfn; 
lei^f n, litr, ^tUmtu Except btft<rn» V^pti, meibfti, and fd^lbf R, which 
retain their long vowel quantit}^ through the whole conjugation. 9.) On 
the other hand, a short radical vowel retains its quantity in the imperfect, 
only when followed by two dtiTerent consonants which are both heard 
in the pronunciation — as, finbfn, (fiffn, (fer6fti, &c.; or by a double 

liquid (I, m, n» r)— «s, riiinfn, f6^\Un, fciwimmf n, &c. : in all other cases, 
with thesole exireption of f rlofc^f tt« the short vowei beeomet long in the 
imperfect ; as,brfdben, ffffn, laffen* wafdJfti, fcfeafffn, trffen, erf^^rf tfeit^ 
bacfen, bitten -imperf. 6radb, 5fc Jieg, wuf*, fdjuf, traf, erWraf, buU 

bat. In the verbs fcmmen, fallen, and (alten, also, the vowel becomes 
long in the imperfect. S.) The f of tre ten and nf (mf n assumes a short 
quantity in the change it undergoes in the present tense ind. and in the 
imperative^btt trittfl, nimmffs &c* ; imperat. rritt, ntmm. , 

From.the preceding examples it will be seen, thi^t the jingle consonant 
of the infinitive following the radical vowel is doubled iq those parts 
where the latter becomes short (reiten, flreifen— ritt, flriff, &c.), and 
that the double consonants become single in the contrary case.(6itteil, 
treiff n — dat, traO» in conformity with the rules given at §§ 23 and 24. 
It will therefore be observed, that when the imperfect ends in if or 
Oj^, in. which the vowel is always short, the final fl stands for ff (see 
$ \, Obi, 9, and § 94), and must be written so when followed by a vowel 
of inileotion; and that when the imperfect ends in. a 9, in which the 
vowel is always long, the final .0 is a single ci>n8Qnant, and remains 
therefore unchanged when followed by a vowel of inflection ; as, ict^ 

50g, bu jjoffeff, wir goflen, subj. i* gdite; i* rig, bu riffej?, &c.,-— I* 
afi, 5u a|ef!, n^ir a^en, subj. id) a^e, &c. In imperfects ending in ie^^ 
f remains, of course, unchanged, ie being 'always of long quantity. 

VERBS DERIVED FROM IRREGULAR PRIMITIVES. 
5 84*. Verbs derived from others by means of prefixes or 

particles,— 6e, emp, ent, cr, ge, t?er, jer, tni^, Ijtmer, roll, &c. 

— drop the augment ge *, according to rule (J 74?) ; but iii 

* The learner will observe, that by this omission, such irregular past par- 
ticiples as do not change the radical Towel, but merely take the inflection en, 
become in form like their infinitives ; thus, »f<^(aflen aoey sfgnify io kill, or 
kUMf tm^thtttf tojwghfef or forgiven $ which must be ascertained from thte 
context. 

R 3 
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Other respects they are conjugated like their primitiTes. 
Thus, bcfic^cn, to consist; Cltt<!c^en, to arise: gef?C^en, to con- 
fess s rerjieijen, to understand; ubet(}e|>en, to oveixomeg ivibeTs 
fiei^eily to withstandy &c., are all conjugated like the irregular 
verb (ie^etty to stand (imperf. ftavt, part past ^eflatiben) ; viz. 
imperf. f^anb, eiitff anb, ^eflanb, &c. ; part past 6efianb€ti, eitt* 
f^anbcn, gcff anbcn, &c. — in the same manner as the English 
verbs iDithstand, bespeak^ yorego^ undergo, are conjugated 
like their respective primitives, stand, speak, and go. In the 
Alphabetical List therefore ($ B5)» only those few verbs with 
prefixes are given, of which the primitives either are not in 
use, or have assumed the regular conjugation ; all the others 
are omitted, their conjugation being easily ascertained from 
that of their primitives. 

That the irregular verbs compounded with separable par* 
tides (a6^c|Kn, to go off'; auigi^iti, to go out, &c. — ^see the 
Compound Verbs, § 89) retain their irregular conjugation, 
requires hardly to be mentioned, as in a strict sense they 
cannot be called compounds. 

OAt. 1. The f^w other compounds, beauftrdgetl, to ccmmmon;: h^tat^ 

{d)lai^n, to conndif deliberate; btmilHmmenf ta welcowie t (anb^a^en, 

to manage, execute; {retratt^ett, to marry; (erber^eit, to harbour; Vitati* 
laffen, to caute ; WlKfa^rett, t» comply wUkf have indeed tbe regular 
conjugation ; but these verbs are derived from the compounded tub- 
stantives, ^uftrag, Xatif^bla^, Ssc^ and not from the verbs tnrgen, 
idfila^en^ &c. 

Obs. 2. Derivative verbs formed by annexes (§ 12)^ or by changing the 
radical vowel of their primitives, have always the regular conjugation. 
Thus, befif^li^erif to command (troopn); empiinbein, to be sentimenial; 
fieii^evn, to raise ; rdu^cn^ to suckle ; fallen, /o/<r^, are conjugated re- 
gularly, and not like their primitives, bcfebieii, empfinben, fretgen, fau^ 
gen, fallen* 

The two last examples bdong to a class of verbs wfiich require some 
explanation in this place* as the learner is apt to confound them with 
their primitives. They may properly be called Causative Verbs, since 
they imply, to cause an object to do the action denoted by their primitives*, 

* It is by this, and not merely by tbeir being transttivea, that they aM 
eHyoays distinguished from their primiiives ; some of tbeae-^as trcnfea, foiigfo^ 
&C-— -being transitives too. 
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Tbm,to/eUf tokuf^U rtike, denote fo wofo (a penoa 'Or thlng)/iJI^ J£ 
ruvw— Such verbs are mostly formed in German, jint Hi in the preceding 
English examples, merely by changing the radiod Towel of their primi* 
4ives, and -have therefore, according to the last rule, always the regular 
conjugation. Thus, fa'Ugen, toiuMe ; (dltgeit *» i^ h€Mg (transitively)! 
ft^ttifio set; frnfetl, to sink (transitively) ; fcbwemmert, iojioat (transi* 
tively) ; fprettgeit, to came to spring or hurst; trSltfOt, to water (I e. t« 
give to drink) ; ertrSnf en f, to i^roion (transitively), are conjugated regu- 
larly, though derived from the irregular verbs, faugen, to suck ; (rdttgetl *, 
ia 4^ (intransitively); |i$ett, ton^; finfen, /ottitA (intransitively); fci^tvitm 
mttiitoswtm; fprtngen, to jprtii^ or to ^«r«^ (intransitively); trtRfen, to 
drink; crtrinfen t« to droum (intransitively). Some irr^ular verbs are 
used in the same form and conjugation both in a neuter and a causative 
aense; as, (ei^en, to eall^ or be caUed; rei^ett, to tear ; fie^en, to jkoU; 
biegen, to bend, &c» &C. : a few of them, however, are irregular only as 
neuter verbs ; but in the causative import they assume the regular con- 
jugation, — which will be noticed in the proper places in the Alphabetical 
List. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 85. Explanations for using this list : — 

If the present tense is left unnoticed, the whole of this tense (both 
indicative and subjunctive), and of the imperative, is formed regularly 
from the infinitive. But if the 2nd person sing, of the present indie, is 
irregular, and therefore given in the List, the 3rd pers. sing, of the same 
•tense is formed from it, (unless separately mentioned,) by changing the 
inflection (f? or efl) into t — seldom into et ; and if the radical vowel of 
this second person be i or te, or eti. the find pers. sing, of the imperative 
is likewise formed from it, by omitting the inflection. See the examples 
in § 83, rules I and 4, and Obs, 1. 

The imperfect subjunctive, being formed from the imperf. indie, ac- 
cording to a fixed rule {§ 83), is not noticed, except in those verbs which 
deviate from this rule. See the 2nd remark in § 83, Obs, S, concerning 

■ ■■»■■ ■ ■ . — - II I ■ I.. H 

* ^&nqtn is often used intransitively, and is then conjugated irregularly (^io^, 
fltSfyanqt^), But, analogously to faUen and fA((en, it seems more corr«ci to use 
in the intransitive import the form (^ati^R, and to confine Jj^ngen to the tiaoti- 
tive signiiication, conjugating it always regularly. This distinction, of ooune, 
applies also to the compounded verbs; and we ought to say, A(f»<utgen (not nit 
^^ngen), to depend i an^anijen, to adhere to t^bat, Ml)An^tn, toJUto; auf^4n; 
0en, to hang up, 

f The difference between the neuter and the transKive verb may be Ibreibly 
Sllufltnted by a passage occurring at the end of Schiller's tragedy, 2>te ®tr« 
fi^m&f ttttii ^<S 9icSf )u 6)f nuA ; where, on the conspirators, who had just drown, 
ed Flesko, being asked where he was, one of them answers, (Tftrunfett, drowned t 
and on farther inquiry, adds, &ttt&t\tt, wtnrt ^o6 (fl^ft^er (nutet, [He has been} 
drowned, if -that sounds more prettify 
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the use of tho aoomdoqt form of th« imperioct sobj. The infivkhe and 
pint participle art ii9edin the oompound lenBe« exactly as ia the re^^^ar 
coiyugatioB.*^Sae page 184. 

The forms to brackets are obsolete, and found only in poetiytr— The 
letter R, deaotes that that part has also the reguhr form, and m. R. that 
it is moiii^ reguhr^r^* denotes $^wieiwe mood; reil., refleeik>e verbs 
and io^)ers», impcnomtl twr^.-^When a part has two forms, the double 
form extends also to the parts derived from It. Thus, the imperfect of 
^ref(i>en being brafd^ or brofci^, the imperf. subj. is accordingly tx'dfihi 
or bt'6f(^t. The Snd person sing, present tense ot^^b'dttn is marked 
gebierfl R. ; accordingly, the ard person of this tense is et g€Hett» or 
g€f?art } and 2nd person sing, of the imperative, geHer, or gf ^are. 



JnfinUke^ 


Prei, Indie. iSSnig. 


Imperf, ItuL 


Pfiri. petsL 


tacf^n, to bake. 


8. bmu R. 


but m. R. 


gebacfett. 


befei»(en *, to command^ 


2. bificM» 


befabl; ». b^ 


befrblem 


teflti^en, (refl.) to apply(one- 




befftjj. imUf 


b^ffHTci*.. 


begtnnen, to b^n, [self), 




begann ; S. be» 


begonn^s. 


bei^en. to bite. 




tip, Xmnc, 


gebttfen. 


terpen, to save, to conceal. 


2. birgff, 


barg; S. biJrge, 


geborgen. 


beriten, to burst, 


2..birfteif, 
8.bir(fetorbirff,R. 


barft or bcrj?. 


ge&orften. 


bfWfgen, to induce t» 




bewcg, 


bewcgett^ 


blegen, to bend. 


% 


teg. 


gfbrgcn. 


bxiUWi to bid, 


[2. b(?ut|!,] 


bot. 


gebcten* 


btnbvn, to bind, 




banb, • 


gebunDee. 


bitten, to beg, 




bat; 


^ebeten. 


blaftn, to blow. 


2. blafeff. 


blte^. 


geblafen, 


bleiben, lo remain, 




blteb. 


gebltebert. 


braten, to rpast, 


2.brat|r,3.brat,ra.R. 


brlet, m. R. 


gebraten. 


brecfeen, to break, 


2. brl*ff. 


bracb. 


gebrccben. 


brennertytoburn. 




brannte ; S. R. 


gebrannt 


bringeti, to bring, 




bracb to, 


gebracbt. 


baucbten J, (impcrs.) to seem, 


e9 bauct^t, 


^aucbrt^ 


gcbaud^r. 


benf en, to think, 




&a*te, 


ge&a*t. ' 



* $ei^Un> tqfiUf sad verf(l^(en, tQ mutt, are verbs of a difTeretit origin, aad regulisr. 

f If signifying to imve,^ or tQ fimeh, it is regu^r, 

f ^unf en, which has the same import, is, according to Adelimg, a distinct v«rb, 
and regular. Dr. Orimm, however, cpasiders bAnfen as the infini(ive of the above 
▼erb, and conjugates it analogously to ^enfen ; namely, present e$ bSixitt, imfieif. ti 
tmd^Ht part, past gcbaiid^t. This opinion seems supported by the circumstance, that 
there is no other example of an imperfect losing its inBection et without any change 
in the radical letters. We have however preferrM Adelung*s conjugation, as agreeing 
more with usage. 2)^u(^ten is used also regularly, tbou|^ very rarely. ^ 
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bingen, to bargain, 
breftben, to thrash, 
brtfiden, to urge, 
bUrfen to be allowed. See $ 81. 
empfeden, to recommend. 
erb(et(^ent> to grow pale, 
erfUrettt to choose, 
erl'dfcben $, to go out (of fire), 
erfc^aden ||, to resound* 
erfc^irecfenfytobefirightened, 
effen, to eat 
fa^n, to driTc^ 
fallen, to fall, 
faltefl**,tofo]d, 
fangen, to catch, 
ifectKf n, to fights 
finbeti, to find, 
flect^tf It, to plait, ^ 
fllegen, to fly, 
fiieften, to flee, 
flkf en, to flow, 
f ragen, to ask, [beasu), 
fveffett, to eat (applied to 
frieren, to freeze, 
gatren, to ferment, 
gebaren, to bring forth, 
geben, to g^re, 
gebei^ett, to prosper, 
ge(efi, to go, to walk, 
geltHgen.to succeed (impers.J^ 
gelten, to be worth, Tness. 
genefen, to recover fi*om ill- 
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'PrtM* iikbc% Suig* 

2. brlf#eff, 



Like beftiUn. 



9. erlifcf^eff, 

s. erfcfertct^, 
«. tfTeft 

s. fa'Kf}, 



3. fdngi!, 
2. fi*f!. 



9. fic^t, 
s. flicf^t. 



2. fim, 

[2. ffeugt?,] 
[3. fleu*ff,l 
[2. ffeufef?,] 

2. frljTeff, 



2. geWerf?, R. 
2. gibf! or greh^y 



2.gilt|!* 3.girr, 



/mporf. /ikL I PiarLpait. 



bung, R. 

brdfcf^orbttfct^, 

brang. 



ereu^, 

erfor, 

erlofA, 

erfc^oK, 

erfcbraf. 



fujr, 
fiel, 

R. 
fing or fleng, 
f©*t, 
fanb, 

ffog, 
Art, 

m> 

frug, m. R. 

fraj, 

fror, 

gotr, 

gebar, 

gflt*, 

gebiet, 

ging or gieng, 

gelang, 

gait; S. gb'Ite, 

gena^, 



gebimgen 

gebrofy^m. 

gebrungett. 



ttbUfb^fu 
erforem 
erfefAen. 
erf(#olUn. 

gegeffw. 

gefa(ren. 

gefallen. 

gefalten, R^ 

gefang^m 

gefcc^en, 

gefunben. 

gefloct^teii. 

geffogen. 

gefle^en. 

gefliofTeiu 

R. 
gefrefTen- 
gefr(^ren. 
gego^reiu 
geborenl 
gegeben. 
gebieben. 
gegaitgen. 
gelungett. 
gegorten. 
genefen. 



* The a^i^etiTe ^ebitiflt* guaUfied, eondUional, must not be mtstakeo for the partidiila 
past of bctingen, which is (ebungen. 

f The primitiTe ((eleven, to Meackf is regular. 

^ This verb is nearly obsolete, with the exception of the participle past Another 
form of this verb is erfiefcii, which is regular according to Adelung, but which Br. 
Grimm considers as the infinitiye of the above verb, conjugating it, etfiefen, erfot, tr* 
foren. See Note (*), p. 197. 

$ The verbs (5f(^en and iiuS(5f(^en, to esttinguishf are regular : dwM^fdftn Is some- 
times, though rarely, used intransitively, and is then conjugated Ukci erl&fd^en ^—l^lfd^ 
am mfiN Sl<tt, O^ out my tight—u e. ij^e, (Burger.) 

I ®(^a((en, to taund, is r^^lar, except sometimes in poetry. 

1 When importing to frighten, it is regular. ^^ _ '~"' 

• ffntfflUcn, to u^fofd, is entirely regular^ 



I 



♦-■»■ 



^^i^:^*^ 
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fi^fiiMf0» 


Pret. Indie. Sing. 


Imperf. Ind. 


Part, past. 


dfflieffl^ to enjoj, . 


[2. gencupeff,] 


genofc 


getwffe^, 


de{isi)etien>tohapp^(iP9im3.> e^ defcbiejftti 


gefcbat, . 


igef(befietf. 


dmmtn, to win, 


• 


dewann;S.9^ 


genwtinett* 


die^en, to pour. 


[2. fieujeff,] 


^og, [n?'pnM, 


gegctrem 


gleict^en, to resemble, 


• 


dUcd* 


geglicticii. 


^Uim *, to glide. 




gritt. 


^egllmn^.. 


QlimmftU. to glimmer, 




diomm, R. 


j^gtotnmeii. 


grabf n, to dig. 


2. grabft 


firnt. 


geira^eiu. 


grctfVn, to seize, 




Sriff,. 


iftegriffeu. 


(Oft^ to have. See § 7$. 


• 


1 • 




(a(t(ti, to bold, 


2.baltj}, 3.(a{t, 


mu 


deftalte^ 


(aniien f, to hang, 


2. 6ang|?, 


tiitti) or |^len(|. 


getefi^n^ 


(au^fi, to hew. 




Web, 


gedojiati 


itben, to heave, [called, 




icb [tu6]. 


geto^ii. . 


(eiiitt» to bid, to Cfdt, to be 




6teJ, 


^m^nn 


Ulfyn, t9 help. 


2.|Uf||, 


6a(f $ a (Ulfe, 


aeifQlfea. 


feifeit, to chide. 




nm 


defjfem 


fennen, to know, to be ac- 




fannte; S. ^ 


getatmr. 


quainted with. 








f lirnmen* to climb. 




ffomm, 


genommett. 


f nngen, ^ sound. 




fiang, 


a^fiundeiu 


fneiftn, to pinch. 


' 


f ttif, B. 


d^fmfen^B, 


f OHMIten, to come, 


fb'mmfl, R« 


eam» 


defommetu 


fb'imen, to be able. See § ei. 








f rf c*eit» to creep, 


[2. freu*ff,l 


fro*, 


gefroci^en. 


laben, to load. 


2. la'Mf, m. R, 


tub. 


gefaben. 


(afRriy to let, co leave. 


2. Wffet?, 


rief. 


gelaffen. 


iauUnt to run. 


2. laufft, m, R. 


lief. 


fielauftii. 


letben t to suffer. 




litr, 


gelitteti. 


Ut^en, to lend. 




liefc 


delie^eii, 


leftn, to read. 


«.Jief\fff, 


tal, 


geiefea, 


lieg^n, to lie down. 




lag. 


geugen. 


lilgen, to tell a lie, ' 


[2. reugf?,] 


logi 


gelogen. 


lliaMetl§, to grind, 




R. 


gemadteif. 


metben, to shun, 




mteb. 


gemfefrem 


melfen, to milk, , 




morr,R- 


gemelfettiR. ^ 


metTen, to measure. 


2. mtffeff. 


ma$f 


gemefTen. 


mi^dngen, to fail. 




miflani, 


mffiWTgett. 


mb'4ett« See § 81. 






• 


* fBegfeiten, to accompany^ is 


not derivqd from the a 


hove verb, and Is reguUi., 


t This rerb is used only in^ 


ftuisiUvely. 8ee$84» 


06f.2. 


\ fBevfeiben, to mdte aver$e to 


, is regi)l«r« 




S ^aCen or marten, to jiat/tf, 


is throughout regular^ 




' 
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Tf^hntkfe, 

miifTeti, to be obliged. See } ai . 
neibmeit, to take» 
nennen, to name, 

l^feiffn, to whistle, [nirter, 
pffegen*, to cany on, admi- 
pretfen, to praiw, (fluids), 
queueti, to spring forth (of 
ra'dl^eit^ to avenge, 
tatbetty to advise, 
teiJen, to mb, 
Vft^en, to tear, 

reiten t, to ride, 
venncn, to run, 
riecl^eft, to smell, 
Tingent. to wrestle, 
rtttnen, to flow, 
rufen, to call> 
fallen, to salt, 
faufrn, to drink (of brutes), 

fAugen, to suck, 
fcOaffen §, to create, 
fct)€i^en II, to separate, 
fc(^elnen, to shine, 
fct^eUen, to scold, 

f*eretl f, to shear, 
fc{^(e6en, to shove, 
fcf)ie^cn, to shoot, 
fd^tRben, to flay, 
fd^rafen, to sleep, 
fdblagen, to beat, 
fcbletct^en, to sneak, 
f*letfen ••, to grind, 
fc(!tei^en, to split, 



Pres. Indie. *S^, 

2. nimmft, 



2. quini?, 

2. ratJiT, 3, ratj. 



2. fdufeff, m. R. 



2.f*Utff, 3.f*irt, 



2. f*Wfff, 

2. mm^ 



Iniferf. Ind, 

nabm, 
ndnnte,R; 0.11. 

Pfiff, 
Pffog, 
prie^, 
quori, 

R. 
rieta, 
rie6, 
rif?, 
ntt, 

rannte,R; S.R. 
rod), 
ran^, 

rannjS.rb'nne, 
rier; 

R. 

fofF, • 
fog, 
fcbuf, , 

f*ien, [te, 

fctaltj S.f*bu 

f*or, 

f*oe, 

fc*og, 

fcbunb, R. 

Wrtef, 

fd&ricb, 
f*(iff, 



gencmmen. 

d^nanni, R. 

9^Pltffien. 

gepflogen. 

flepriefen. 

gequc^kn. 

gerocden, R. 

gerfltjen. 

flerteben. 

qeriffen. 

geritten. 

gerannt, R. 

5erocJ;en. 

gerungen. 

fleronnen. 

flerufen. 

gefafjen. 

gefoffen. 

gefogen. 

gef^affen. . 

flefcbieben. 

flefcjienen. 

gef*clten, 

geWcren. 

gefdoben. 

gefcftc^fTerr. 

gefcjunbew. 

SefVt^rafeit. 

qefftlflgen. 

gef(f)(tcdeit. 

gff(»tire«. 

jef*fffF^. 



* Whoi signifying to 6e in the habit, or to nurse, it is regular, ^erpfteaett^/o tustamf 
mmrish, is always regular. *i 

i* Its derivative ftcniten, to break in (a Aor«?), which, of course, has the aaIl]&.ttMVli^ 
gation, must not be conlcmnded with iete'itam, to prepare, which is not derived froin 
rei'teti) and is regular. ' 

I Umtingen, to turrounii, is not derived from the above verb, arid is regular. 

S So also ti^l^aifen, to cfvato/ but fc^aff^Rs to ivorky to procure^ and all itaderivatimes, 
perfc^df «!• anftiaf en, &c. are regular. . . 4 , , , . . 

5 When importing to analyse (in chemistry), it is regular. . 

ISefd^eren, to giiw, to allot, is regular. • ^. 

• If ()4^otiQg 4|^ dr^ to d^oM^y it is regular. 
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InfinUtOCm 

Wriegeit, to lock, 
f Alin^en, to sling, 
fc^maC3en, to butter* 
fc^met|en» to fling, 
fctmeljen •, to melt, 
fcbnau6en» to snort, 
fi^netben, to cut, 
fc^rau6en, to screw, 
f(*retben, to write, 
f*reien, to cry, 
fAreiten, to stride, 

fijroten, to rough-grind, 
fcffwaren, to fester, 
fct^wetgen, to be silent, 

ftwellen, to swell :, 
fiWtmmen, to swim, 

fdt^wtnben, to grow lees, 
fAmingen, to swing, 
fcf^wdren, to swear, 
feM» to see, 
fenben, to send, 
feptl, to be. See $ 75. 

fiebf n,. to boiV 
fingen, to sing, 

ff nf etta to sink, 
ftntttti, to think, 

fi$en, to sit, 

fotlen, to be ordered. See §81 
fl>altett, to split, 
fpeien, to spit, 
f)Hnnrn, to spin, 
fprec(^en, to spetkk, 
fprte^en, to sprout, 
fpringen, to spring, 
fiect^en, to sting, 

f}eittt» to stand, 
ffeMen, to steal, 
if etgen, to ascend. 



Pm, ImMc. Sing. 

[«. fcftleugeft] 



s. fcf^mUjef?, 



3. fd)wiaf!< 



2. fieteff. 



2. ftjri*|t, 
[2. fpreupcfc] 

2. f!i*fT, 

2. jtieWft, 



Imperf. Iwi. 

f*rofc. 
f*raiig, 

fci^nob, m. R. 
fci^nttn 
fc^rcB, m. R. 
f*riee, 
f*rie, 
f*ritt, 
R. 
f*wor, 
f*wieg, 
f*worr, 
fcbwamm ; 
S. fc^tvbmme, 
fct^wanb, 
f(Dwattg, 
f(4wor or 
fat, [f*w«r, 
fanbte,R|.S.R. 

fott, 

fangt 
fanf, 

fann;S.fdnne» 
R. 

fpie, [ne, 

fpann;S.fpb'n' 
fpra*, 

frrof, 

fprang, 

fta*, 

f!anb;S.fliinbe, 

f!a6(;S.f?b'iile, 

ffteg, 



t|8S. 

gefcWcfTett. 

iefcb(ungen. 

gefctmalgeit. 

gefct^mifTen. 

gefct^molien. 

gefct^no6en. 

gefcbntttftt* 

A^fd^rofi^en, R. 

gefd^rieben. 

gefcbrien f. 

gefiAntten. 

gefcbroten. 

gefd^woreni 

gefd^wiegen. 

gefd^trefien. 

gefd^wommen. 

gefd^wunben. 
gefd»wung<n. 
gefd;tt»eren. 
gefcben. 
gefanbti R.. 

gefottiB. 

gefungen. 

gefuttfen. 

gefonnen§.. 

geOffen. 

gef|>a(ten. 

gefptent. 

'gerpcnnen. 

gefprodKii. 

gefproffen. 

gefprangen. 

gflfod'en. 

ge^anben.. 

geffo^kn. 

gef!iegen. 



* If used transitiTely, it ought, according to grammarians, to have the regular con- 
jugflEtion ; but this distinction is seldom obsenred, eicept, periiape, in the presant teoicw 
t Bead flefc^ci^cn, oefj>Uett. See § SS. Bern. S. 
i When used transitively {to muJcB tweU) it is regukr. 
S (Scfinnl^ mhuUd, is a noere a^yective, not a participle of the abote v«^ 
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XftpMROff. 


Prer. Indie, Sing. 


Imperf. Ind. 


Pari, past: 


flexbtUj to die. 


2. tfirbft 


ffar^jatliltbe, 


it^etben. 


ft tebeit, to diBpene mddenly. 




ffpe. 


geftoben. 


^ ftifllf n, to stink. 




fldnf. 


geffunfen. 


ffc^en, to pushy 


2. ftmh 


m$. 


geflofen. 


)txeut>tn, to stroke, 




ffri«, 


geffriften. 


t^lt^ to do, ' 


1. tiue, s. tbuft 


tbttt, 


getftan. 




s. tdut— 4vtr t^un, 




1 


trageii, to carry, 


s. tragfr, [te. 


trug, 


gftragfii. 


trefftit, to hit. 


a. triffi?. 


traf, 


getrpfen. 


treiben, to drive, 




tricb, 


getrifben. 


tretetl, to tread, 


2. trittf!, 3. tritt, 


trar. 


getreten. 


triefen, to drop, 


[2. treuftf] 


troff. 


gftroffen. 


trinfen, to drink. 




tranf. 


getrunfen. 


triigen, to deceive, 




trog. 


getrogfn. 


verbletd^en, to fade. Lika 


ttblti6>tn. 


[Wirbe, 




uerberben*, to spoil, 


2. perWr6(f, 


vixbaxb;S,vtti 


perbarben. 


»er5riegen,tooffend(iinper8.), 


[s. »ert>reuf t,] 


perbrop. 


per^rcffen. 


tJergeffen, to forget, 


2. oergiffejT, 


pergap. 


pergeffVn. 


cerlieren, to lose, 




perlor. 


pmorcii. 


wacjfen, to grow. 


2. wa*fefr. 


WU(*6 


gewacj;fen. 


tvadeit,towdgh(traiuitive)y> 




•W09' 


getpogcn. 


ivaf4^en, to wash, 


2. tvaftt^ett. 


Wllf*, 


gewafc^en. 


iveiien, to weave. 




[wob,] R. 


[gewoben,] R. 


werd^en t> to give way, 




wi*, 


gekpict^en. 


tvetfen, to show. 




wie^. 


geiplefen. 


wenben, to turn. 




wanbte,R;S.R. 


getpanbt, R. 


w^xhttif to sue. 


2. wirBit, 


warb;S.wUrbe, 


getporben. 


werben, to become. See § 75. 








werfen to throw. 


2. wirfjl. 


warf; S.wilrff, 


getporfen. 


wlegett, to weigh :|:, 




wog, 


getvogen. 


Wiltben, to wind. 




wanb, 


getpunben. 


wiffen, to know. 


1. mi^y 2. wei^t, 
s. weig,— wir wif^ 


wu^te. 


getpu^t. 


woKen, to wish. See $ si. 


[fen,&c. 






geti»en, to accuse. 




Jieb, 


gejieben. 


^te^eit, to draw. 


[«• »eu*ff,] 


m> 


gegogen. 


iwingen, to force, 


1 


3W«ng, 


gegmungrn. 



* .If used transitiyely, it ought, according to grammarians, to have the regular con- 
jugation ; but most authors use It in the above conjugation also transitively. 
t M^id^itt, to Kftetif is regular. 
I ^ifflen, to ro«^, is segidar. 
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. AndentJy the number of irregular verbs was much larger*; but a 
great many of them have in time become, either obsolete or regular. 
In the latter class we must reckon the verbs btfUntrnttif to affiict; 
r>ttM\^tiy to conceal; verwirren, to confute; Belfen, to bark; (infeJH 
to limp ; frccf f n, to sticky and some others, which, though still enumerated 
in some German grammars among the irregular verbs, yet being now in 
all good authors conjugated regularly, have been omitted in our list. 
Of the three first-mentioned verbs we must, however, observe, that the 
irregular forms of their past participles — namely, beflommm, veri»o6U>t» 
and perworren— occur yet very often, but only as adjectives, not as par- 
ticiples. 

§86. CLASSIFICATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

As nearly all the irregular verbs admit of classification^ 
founded on the change of the radical vowel in the imperfect 
and the participle past, we shall, in order to facilitate their 
study, class them accordingly. The few irregular verbs 
which cannot be referred to any of the classes, are not no- 
ticed here. 

llie radical vowels of the irregular verbs are, with few 
exceptions, either a, e, t, ie, or the diphthong ei ; which are 
varied in the imperfect and participle past, after the follow- 
ing manner :— 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Partic. Past. 

. fa, eorc. 

ei, i (or 'u\ i (or ie). 

I, a, 1^ 

ie {avi^ a, b, U), c, o. 

The irregular verbs may therefore be divided into five 
classes, according to their radical vowels; those with a 
having however two, and those with e three, subdivisions. 



* In the >Sth century there were» according to Dr« Grimm, 260 irregular 
verbs in German ; and at a more remote period probably still more. 
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Class L — Radical vffwel a* 
1st Subdivision, a^ iU a^ 

as,* fdjtaflcn, fcblug, gcftfelaficn, 

like the English slay^ slcw^ slain^ 

comprehends bacfeit, fa(ren, graben, Iaben» fc^affen, fct^tagen, tragen, 

2nd Subdivision, a, ie, a, 

as, fallen, fiel, /^efallert, 

nearly like fall^ fell, fallen^ 

comprehends (iiafeti, ^raten, fallen, fangen, (ralten, iangen, (affen, ra« 
rien, ftt^iafen. 

Class IL'-^Radical vowel e- 
1st Subdivision, e^ a, e, 

as, fel^eii, falfj flefe|Kii, 

like 5e^, 5aw, seerif 
comprehends etfen (part, past gegeffett), freffen, gefcett, genefen, gefct^e^ert, 
lefen, meffen, fe(en, treten, vergetTeii. The verbs bitten, itegen, and 

(j$en, change their radical vowel in the same manner. 

2nd Subdivision, e, a, C, 

as, fptedben, iptaibf flefptocfcen, 

like speakf spoke^ spoken^ 

comprehends befeW^n, bergen, berffen, brecjen, brefcten, erfcftredfen, 
geiten, belfen, nebmen, fc^elten, fpretten, ffedjen, jfeblen, fferben, 
trefeii, rerberben, werben, werben, werfen. 

3rd Subdivision, e, D, C, 

as, fc(>eten, fcfccr, gefcboten, 

like $kear^ shore^ shortly 

comprehends bewegen, fe*ten, fliedjten, beben, melf en, pffegen, quelle n, 
fct^eren, fct^melien, fcf^tvellen. 

Class III. — Radical vowel ii. 

ei, ie (or i*), ie (or i*), 

as, 6eifetT, 6tf, /^e^ifTett, 

like bitCf bit^ bitten^ 

comprehends all the irregular verbs with el— namely, bcflet§^n, bei^cn, 

> 

■ ■'* Only when the vowel is followed by an aspirate ((^, f, f,) or by D or t.— 
.6e9 S 8d, Ofn, I. 

s2 
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hUihen, erbleidben, aebei^it» fiUtdieii, Ateit^ii, grcifen, (etf en (part, past 
geteigen), melben, pfeifen, preifen, retben, ret#en, relten, fdbeiben, fcJbeb 
new, f*lei*eii, fcbrelfen, fctmeifen, f*rieiben, fcftreiben, r*mten, 
fcjrelen, f^twtgeif, ftjeten, ffetgett, fireic&en, ffrelten, treiten, wei^eit, 
weifen, jeiben. 

Class W. '^Radical voiioel i. 

« 

f, a, a or *, 
as, (in^en, fang, fiefungcn, 

like ^m^s ^^^9 ^^9 

comprehends all the irregular verbs with t immediately followed by 11^ 

except 6rmgen;~namely, beginnen, gewinu^n, riniun, finnen, fpinnett, 
binben, bingen (imperf. bung), bringen, finben, germgen, f (tngeit, ri ngen, 
fcbinben (imperf. fct)UHb)i(MHritiben4<^lm^en,f#M?mgen»fing€n,^^^ 
fpringen, ttlnfen, trinf^n^ winben, awingeii. 

Class Y.-^Madical vaml k, 

ie (au,a, 0, ii), p, o, 
as, ftieren, ftot, ^cftoten, 

like freeze^ froze^ frozen^ 

comprehends, with the exception of llegen,.the irarbs with ie and the 
few with ail, except laufen and gauen, or with an inflected vowel a, d, ii| 
—namely, biegen, bieten, ffiegen, ffieben, fliegen, frleven, geniegen, 
giegen, fviedben, riec&en, fi*ieben, fd&ie^en, fcl^ltegen, ficbea, fpriejeo, 
triefen, perbrie^en,oerlieren, wiegen, jieben; faufen,faugen, fci^naubett, 
fct^rauben ; erwagen» gafrreo, g^aren (kaperf. gebar),ra€t)en, fct^ivaren ; 
erldfc&cn, \^x6mw ; Wgen, trilgen. 

Obs. ] . The learner must have perceived the dose amyarity between 
the German and English irregular conjugations; many verbs having in 
both languages the same, or nearly the same, variations of the radical 
vowel. This is particularly the case with the preceding fourth class. 
(Compare, for instance, the conjugation of trinfen, fpringen, beglnnen^ 
with that of the Ehiglish verbs to driyik, to spring, to begin.) The reason 
why the imperfect tenses of many of these ^ecbs have in English and 
German different vawels, deserves notice bere» 

In the ancient Teutonic, the imperfect indicative of the greater part 
of the irregular verbs, had in the singular (at least in the 1st and 3rd 
persons) a different vowet fh)m the plural : thus, for instance, the im- 



* Only the five verbs ending in innen have o instead of u. 
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perfect indicative of. the verb trinfen, to drmk, was in Old German, tcf^ 
tranf, Wtr trunfen» &c. — and in Anglo-Saxon, ic dtranc^ we druncon, &c. 
The imperfect subjunctive was derived from the plural of the imperfect 
indicative — i(f) trUnff, ic trunce, 

A few traces of this practice are left in the present German, — namely. 
1.) in the imperfect of tt^rbeit (see page 159); S.) in the present tense ^ 
(in form the imperfect tense— see note f, page 174) of the auxiliariefi 
fdnnen, rndgen, &c. ; and d.) in the anomalous imperf. subj. of several 
verbs (see § 83, Obt, 2.) ; it being derived from the ancient form of the 
plural. — In English, the only remaining instance is the imperfect of the 
obsolete ufesan — ^viz. / wat^ we were, (if) I were *. In all other verbs, 
both English and Grerroan, this practice has ceased, and either the vowel 
of the singular or that of the plural is used for both numbers of the 
imperfect. Now, in all the Teutonic languages, the verbs of the above- 
mentioned fourth class had, anciently, a in the sing, of the imperf. indie, 
and u in the plural. In modern German, the a is used throughout the 
whole tense in all verbs of this class, except bingen and fc)?tn^en. In 
English, on the other hand, the u (in its modern sound ou, see note f, 
page 42.) prevails in all the verbs in ind — ^as, Jind, wind, bind, and in 
Miring and wring; whilst in most of the other verbs of this class, usage 
seems to fluctuate between the vowels of the two numbers (a and u\ 
either being used for the whole imperfect ; as, sank, sunk ; sprang, sprung ; 
span, spun, &c. — ^We may further observe, that, in the verbs of the 
above third class, the vowel of the plural number of the imperfect was 
anciently t; which has prevailed in modern German for both numbers 
in all the verbs of this class ; but in English, only in the verbs chide, 
slide, bite, and hide; — in the others (as write, drive, &c.) the vowel of 
the Anglo-Saxon sing. — a, vitiated in English into a— was adopted for 
both numbers; and in stride and ride, according to the English gram- 
mars, either vowel is used — as strode or strid, rode or rid, 

Obs. 2. In reading German, the following Table may be found useful 
in ascertaining the vowel of the infinitive from that of the imperfect, or 
of the participle past :— 



** In the ancient Teutonic there were a few other rerbs which changed their 
final radical s into r, in the same cases as the above verb ; and moreover in the 
participle past. Thus, the Old German oerliufen, to lose, made the imperfect 
ind. i(^ verlod, mx uerlurn ; imperf. subj. \6i uerlfire ; participle past, oer(orn. 
The same parts in the Anglo-Siazon y&bfirteosan, yfeteic forUas, wefiriuron; 
ie/oHure s Jbrlonn, (The last word is the only part of this deiivative still re- 
maining in English.) So also the OM German uriufen, Anglo- Sanonjreosan,' 
(to freeze) ; and f iufen, ceosan, Tto choose). It will be observed, that in En- 
glish, the 5 has been adopted through the whole conjugation of these verbs, 
and in modern German the r. However, of f iufen we have a derivative verb 
with either letter— erf icfen, and rrfurem— Sec note \, page 189. 

sS 
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EMt. 



Tmperf. with If^bt, wHk 

A comes fitnn f . 

a,followed r comes 1 . 
by n, I from J *' 

j or ie comes from < '? 

comes from 1 1 • 
^ u comes from a. 



i or te comes from eK 
comes from { ;I » 

^ The other vowels come from in- 
finitives with the same vowel. 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 
§ S7. These verbs, as already observed (§ 67)9 are ^whjs 
joined with a reflective pronoun ; but except this they have 
nothing peculiar, and are conjugated like other verbs. For 
jUistance, the reflective verb |i4) fxiu^xti to rejoice^ is conju- 
•gated thus : — 

Indicative, 

Periect* 

1(9 ifahe mt\t ^^ttntU I Aatw re- 
joiced. 



Present 
i^ freue mi*, / refoiee, 
bU freuefJ bu|>, tkou refoicest. 

er freuet ff*, *« refoices, 
wir freuen un^, we rejoice, 
iftr freuet eue{^, 5^011 n?/oi«?. 

fre freuen fhjl, <Aey r«;oec<f. 
loqperfect. 

ici^ freuete miA» I rejoiced. 

bM freueteft btdf, Mowrtf/otceM&c. 



bu (af! bict^ gefreuet, Mom A<w< re- 

joiced, &c. 

Pluperfect. 
ic|^ Jfltte mi* ftefreuet, I had re- 

joicedf &c. 



2nd Future. 

t* werbe mi* gefreuet (aben, / 

thaU have rejoiced, &c. 



1st Future. 

i* werbe j»i* freuen, / shall re- 
joice. 
bu wirit biCb freuen, thou wilt re- 

joice, &c, 
(Thus also the Subjunctive,— Present, i* freue ml*, bu freueff bl*, 

er freue ff*, &c. &c.) 

Imperative. f Infinitive. 

S. freue bi*, \ r^/oici? P^es. fi* freuen, to rejoice. 

(freue @r, or ®te, f?*), / {thou). Pa^*- P* d^freuet J>aben, to have 

P. freuen Wir un^, let us rejoice. rejoiced. 

freuet eu*, > rejoice{you). Participle Present. 



(freuen ®e (?*), 



IT* freuenb, rejoicing. 



* In a few cases from au, or an inflected vowel (A, 5, or fi) ; see Class V. 
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'the part past is not used reflcctivrfy by itself— that isi 
without being joined with the auxiliary ^aBett. 

A £ew verbs which govero^^ like the usual transitives, an 
object in the accusatives are always attended by the reflective 
pnmoQn in the dative, and are therefore also called reflective 
verbs. Tliese are, ftdb getrattttT, to venture on ,• ftc& anma^itf, 
to assume : fidb Ctl^lbeit) to imagine ; fici^ Ixrau^mimttn, to 
presume ; jtdb t^ome^tttcn, to determine upon ,• jtc() tJOTfJcUen, 
to conceive^ and perhaps a few" others : accordingly, we must 
conjugate,— Present, \6) giixam ttlit (etwa^), / venture on 

{sQmethi»g)y t)u jjetrauefl bit, it iietramt jt4s xoit azttmtn txx^^ 

\\jX 0fi\xmit etKf), fie ^etroum ftc^ ; and so in the other tenses. 
We subjoin the following observations concerning the 
signification of the reflective form : from the third observa- 
tion it will be seen, that this form is used to denote also 
reciprocal action. 

Ohs. I. The action expressed by reflective verbs is m its nature in- 
transitive; hence, a few neuter verbs— as, baron fc^ercften, to sneak 

tnoay ; nieber fnien, to kneel down; pettrellen, to tarry; untertaucben, 

to dive, &c., are, without any change of import, used also in the reflec- 
tive form ; and we may indifferently say, er fcj^leic^t baron, or er fcbf erctH 
ficlJ baoon, he sneaks away; fte fnieten ntfber, or fie fttietert frcb nteber, 

they kneeled rfotwi,— just as one may indiscriminately say in English, *• He 
behaves well," or *« He behaves himself well."' For the same reason 
many transitive verbs are used in the reflective form, with no other dif- 
ference of import than their becoming intransitive ; as, erjUrnctl, to make 
angry ; ftct) ergUrrwW, to become angry. See also § 67, Obs, 2. 

Very frequently, however, transitive verbs, when used reflectively, 
assume a different import, which cannot be ascertained from that of the 
transitive verb, and wbich mast therefore be learned from practice or 
the dictionary. Thus, benetmen, to deprive o/;— (idb bene^men, to be- 
have; berfprect^en, fo promwe,— ficj^ oerfprec^en, to make a slip of the 
tongue. 

Obs. 2. The third person of transitive verbs is sometimes employed 
reflectively with a passive import. This is done chiefly in two cases : 
1.) When the objeet of an action excites our prindpal attention, its 
subject being indefinite or little noticed by us, so that we may fancy the 
action to proceed from the object; as, 2)a dffrtete fid) ble Xbur, unb 
eii Stc,^ then the door opened (was opened), and ^c. ; Saufeilb @cfMVert«r 
entb(d§fen fici;, a tkomand swords were unsheathed; ^er ©(f^filfTef b^t 
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Sci) gefunbcn, tAekeyhas beenfound. 2.) When ability, or aptitude for 
an action, is to be denoted ; which in English is frequently rendered by the 
auxiliary can ; as, S)iefe^ (erttet fic^ nur au^ ber @rfa^nin^, thu can he 
teamed only fnm experience; Siefe SJetfc Ufett (i* fejr fiUt, ihete 

vertes read ifery well; @ine fofc^e 2)eletbigund vergfft ftd^ tti($t fetd^r, 

4uck an(ffence is not eatify forgotten *. Very often, however, the auxiiiary 
laffen is employed in the construction of such phrases. See § 86, Obs. 2. 

06», 3. It has already been noticed (§ 60, Ohs. 2.)» that the reflective 
pronouns un((, iud), and fitbt may be used also in a recipi:ocal sense, 
denoting each other, — See the examples in § 60, Obs, 2. We may here 
add, that to express reciprocity, the word einanbcr, each other, is often 
used instead of, or added to, these pronouns ; especially if the pronouns 
might be taken in a reflective sense; as, ^iefe Ceute plageit einanber 
(or platen ftdb einanber), these people plague each oM^^r,— pfageti fi^ 
might readily be mistaken for plague themselves. 

In the cases just considered, the action is simply transitive, and its 
reciprocity merely accidental. There are however some verbs which 
might be called reciprocal verbs, because they denote an action recipro- 
cal in its nature; as, |?cb fdla^cn^tojlght a duel; fitb vaahttbm,to agree 
upon; fii30r>txm\^tVif to unite with; ^iSi) tXiilXOim.tofallout ; ^^ aui- 
fot^nen, to become reconciled withy to make it up vnth, &c. Such verbs have 
the reflective form throughout their conjugation ; as, let; fc(;lage mici; 

(tnit iemanben), Ifight{with somebody), bu fcblagff btct), er fcblagt jict^, wxt 

fdJlagen un^, &c. The other agent, if not included in the nominative 
of the verb, is joined with the preposition mit, with ; as, ^{Jo fcf^Iage 

tnlct? mtt metnem ©egner, l fight with my adversary; 9Dlr fcblugeit 
nni mit htm $etnbe, wefougkt with the enemy; 6r ganfte fi^ mix 

feinem SJruber, he quarrelled with his brother f. If no other agent is 
particularly mentioned, the nominative, generally, includes both par* 
ties ; for instance, 9Dtr fcblUgeit Unf^ would usually be understood to 
mean, ufe fought with each other, 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

$ 88. With the exception of the imperative, which is not 
used in the 3rd person (see note*, page 154<), the imper- 



* The affinity between the passive and the reflective import may also be 
perceived in the clanic languages, where the converse of the above-mentioned 
usage occurs — the passive rorm having often a reflective signification — taw/r 
(I wash my9itVt)\faUor (I deceive myself) ;• so also the middle voice in 
Greek. 

t That is, the quarrelling was reciprocal ; but if this verb has not the re- ' 
'flective form, the noun after mit is not one of the agents, but the mere object 
of the action ; as, Hi lanfte niit fcinfm SSe^ienten, he scolded his servani* 
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sonal verbs are employed in all moods and tenses; as, 
rcgtienj to rmn / e;* replet, it rains ,- rt wgmte, it rained : 

ti x0xA tegmn, it mil rain ,• e^ ^at getegttet, f/ A«5 rained ,• 

(et fagt) e^ tc^nc, [he says) it rainSf &c. &c. Many verbs 
which in English are personal verbs, have in German the 
iiap^soQal form, the person (in English the nominative) 
bdng put either in the accusative (which is more generally 
the case), or in the dative ; as, 

e^ 6ungert m6>, I am hungrt^^ e^ g^Iingt mtt, / wcceed. 

it \>\m^XX tict^, th<m art hungrjf. €i gelingt btr, thou tticcetd^H. 
i$h\^n%,iXX\\in{^iiyie[pt9Jie)uhungryM geltngt \i^m,he sliceeedt. 
i% |)Ungert Un5, we are hungry i ii gellttgt Ult^, we succeed, 

^i ^ngert euc^, you are hungry, e^ gelingt eu({)» you succeed, 
e^ (un^ett fie, they are hungry^ e^ gClUt^ littm, they succeed, 

- This form is particularly employed to express sensations 
or feelings of the moment ; as, 

iSi buvfUt mdi, J mn thirsty ; e^ fct^aittoert mi(bi X shudder; ti W'df^xt 
m^,, I am sleepy ; e^. QerUltg^ mi*, T lof9g far; e^ X^Uit mi*, / r^ 
pmU,.oxUrepeniethnie; ef^HiXbxieiim^,! amvejeed; i^ixmitm\(bt 
famglad; t^ frim mi*, / ai» coW (e^ fticn,withQut ao accusative of 
the person, denotes it/reexes); e^ al^net mir, my mind farebodes ; i^ 
fAwmbtitmxt, I/eel gid(fy; ^^ \\t mix Uibs lam sorry ; e^ iff Idir iTtAt 
Wil, I feel unweU; €^ Witb mtt p6nma*ttgi Ifeeifaini, &c. &e. 

A few impersonals have the reflective form*; as, c^ 
eteigmt |lcb, it happens ; ti gcjiemt (a«6it&tt) jicJs it is be- 
comings ^ VZxlo^Wt jldb (bCT fflWi^Oj ^^ *^ ^*^^^* (wAife), &c. &c. 

06«. ]• Several persona] verbs are used also iinpecsoaally» but gene- 
rally with a difierent import. Thu8,ev bungett linb friert, signifies he is 
starving with hunger and cold; whilst the impersonals, e$ tHItlgert i(^n» ti 
ftiert i6n, denote merely the temporary feeling of hunger or cold. ^ 
also, er bi^^mtC mis, he met w^— e^ bege§lt€te mi^^, U happened to me, I 
pifit wUk; it bC^ab ft*, he betook himself-^i 6egab |i*, it happened; 
tX ^elgr, he is caUedr-^^$ bctpt, U is- said. The ioiport of such imper- 
sonals must be ascerteined from the dictionary ; aft no rule caa be laid 
down- with regard to^ the modifik:atiofi of the personal verbs by- the iffl« 
personal form, except in the ca9e8 mentioned in the next observation. 

* These verbs, which are never used personally, most not be confounded 
with the zeflcctive impersonal form explained in Obu 2*, which is a mere mo- 
dification of personal verbs. 
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Obi, 2. In order to state an action without any reference to its agent* 
personal verbs (whether transitive or intransitive) may be used imper- 
sonally both in the passive and in the reflective form; each form, how- 
ever, with a difierent modification of the verb— namely, 

1.) The passive impersonal form signifies simply the performance of an 
action, without reference to any definite subject; as, @^ Wtrb gelacf^t, 
geftktt, unb getiinjt im na*f!en 3iW»«^^ *^^ « laughing, playing, and 
dancing in the next room * ; Q^ wixb geflcpft, 9ome one knoch ; Qi batt 

iwx nic^t gerauct^t werben, smoking is not allowed here; !S$ wlvb (eute 

ftUi ^^fpa[a, dinner will be early today, 

2.) The reflective impersonal form implies an aptitude to an action ; 
as, ^i tanjtffdb pt lit biefem 3Jni»Wer, this room is well suited to dancing; 
6^ ff4?rfibt fl* nt*t ^ur mit biefer ^eber, one cannot write well with tMt 
pen "f*. 

It will be observed, that these impersonal forms are in signification 
analogous * to the third person psed reflectively wfth a passive import 
(Ji 87, Obs, 2.), inasmuch as they all refer the action to an indefinite 
subject : and indeed they may all be rendered by the indefinite pronoun 
man, one, they, with the active form of the verb ; as, ^lati tatl^t ttlt 

ndd^jten Simmer, they dance in the next room ; ^ait (at beti ©dbtUtfef 

gYflHtben, they have found the key. The reflective irapersonals, as well 
as the other reflectives denoting aptitude or ability (§ 87, Obs, 2.), may 
be rendered also by fiib laffen, or by fbnnen, with the infinitive of the 
principal verb; as, @^ {'d$i fi* (or ^cin fanti) ntct>t gut mtt biefer 

%fbev fc{»rei6en, one cannot write well with this pen ; Sa^ X'a^t fi€( (of 

2)tan Um ba9) nur au^ ber Srfabtrung (ernen, one can learn that only 

from experience. — See also § 82, 06i. 2. 

Obs, 3. In the passive impersonal verbs, c^ must be omitted (and con- 
sequently the verb is without a nominative) whenever, according to the 
German order of words, it cannot immediately precede its verb — that is, 
in all those 4cases where the verb either precedes its nominative, as in 
inversions, or is placed last in the sentence, as in subordinate clauses 
(see the order of words in the Syntax). The following are examples : 
5m HactJfJett Simmer Wirb (not Wirb ei) getan Jt, in the next room people 
are dancing; ^ann Wtrb beute flefpeifet? when do we (or they) dine to* 
<%^ 3* ^^dWht, bag (not ba^ H) geffopft wirb, / believe somebody 
knocks, (&i under the same circumstances (i. e. wh6n it cannot pre> 

cede its verb,) is very generally omitted with the impersonals denoting 

» , ■ — -^ — - 

* Just like the Ijatin impersonals, ridctur, luditurt saltaturt UuTf Sec, 
f If. the ed of such expressions has not an indefinite import, but refers to a 
following clause, the verb belongs to the class of reflectives mentioned at § 87, 
Obs, 2., and has therefore a passive import; as,(?Sf<inb fl^^ na(^f^er, b<i# &c., ii 
mu found afterwards that ^c. j Hi verftr^et fi^, baf tx &c., it is understood {it 
it a matter tf course) that he ^c. 
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feelings or sensations, and invariably so with the impersonal^ ei t)! and 
e^ Wirb when accompanied by a predicate of this import; as, mid) iunt 
^m,Iam hungry; mi butftet,weare thirtfy ; Wtnu b\6> fHert, i/ihou 

artcM: mi*bUnft, wieMifiit**/ tfr (not iff e^)36nen nidbt wojl? are 

you not weUf m\X WUrbe (not wurbe e^UBel, IfmfOed, &c. 

• 06f. 4. There is an impersonal form, if we may call it so, in which e^ 
is not the subject to the yerb, but rather a particle of an indefinite im- 
port, often answering to the English ihere^ the real nominative to the 
verb being placed after the verb; a8,@^ fommett nodb meftr^ffe, there 
are more guests coming; Qi ficpft i^manb, there is sofnebody knocking ; 
6^ iff ^riebe gemadbt WOrben, peace has been made ; (Si iff ein ®ctt, 
there is a God, This form, which may be used with most verbs, seems 
intended to draw our attention more to the nominative ; and therefoce 
it is chiefly employed when, as in the above examples, the nominative 
either is an unascertained subject, or is now first introduced to our 
notice. Hence, it is not used if the nominative be a personal pronoun 
or a proper name. Thus we could not say, @^ fommen fie, they are 
coming ; (Si f lopft ^etnrtcb, Henry is knocking. This form is used abo 
optatively, or imperatively; as, ^i Ube bcr Jt'o'ltig ! long live the king J 
(Si lierrfcje bai iKe*t, let the right prevail. . 

In these impersonals, too, e^ must immediately precede the verb, and 
is therefore omitted in ail those cases in which it must be omitted in the 
passive impersonal (see the preceding observation) ; as, Sifffn ^benb 
f Omtnen (not fotnmen e^) noi medr ©affe, this evening there are more 
guests coming ; flopft (not flopft e£l) jemanb? is there anybody knock- 
ing? mnn %ntbC gemacl^t iff, if peace has been made.'-lt will be seen 
from these examples, that the English there, m such instances, must re- 
main nntranslated. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

$ 89. Verbs are compounded almost exclusively with par- 
ticles denoting a local relation, which, with few exceptions, 
are used also as prepositions. Most of these particles are 
separable — that is, in certain cases explained hereafter, they 
are separated from the verb with which they are compound- 
ed ; some are inseparable; and a few are both separable and 
inseparable. (Regarding the latter, see § 90.) 

The inseparable particles are, (^intet, behind; )9tber, 
against (see however § 90, Obs. 4.) ; tJOtt, Jidl ; and mi$9 

■ 

* The above, it would seem, is the only instance remaining in English of 
tius construction, which in Anglo-Saxon was more extensively used. 
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77125 /-—among which are generally reckoned also the pre- 
fixes 6c, Cttip, e«t, er, gC, t?er, and jcr, (though, strictly speak- 
ing) the latter are mere servile syllables — ^see § 12.) These 
particles are never separated from the verbs with which they 
are compounded; and such compound verbs need no lurther 
ei^planation in this place, having, as ali^eady stated {§§ 74 
and S4f), nothing peculiar in form to distinguish them from 
other verbs, except the omission of the augment 

The following nineteen are separable particles : (See also 
Obs. 2.) 
abf ojf. fort, atmn/jforih, tb, over, on. 

an, on. Jer, kUher, ror, b^€. 

auf, tq). ^in, thither, weg, away. 

au$, out, M, loose, tvieber, again, back. 

M, by. m\t, with. iU, to. 

bat, there. tiaib, after. 

ettt, in. niebct, down. 

The following are examples of verbs compounded with such particles : 
— a^reifen, to set of, to depart; fortgeljen, to go away, to follow ; auf» 

6e6en, to lift up ; au^gief en, to pour out ; anfangen, to begin ; einfilj.- 

ren, to lead in, to import; au^fUjjren, to export; hCiMcn, to stand by, 

to assist; ^tnreict^en, to suffice; gumac^en, to shut to. 

Obs. 1. From the preceding examples it may be «een, that these con* 
pounds are quite similar to such English verbs as ' tp set in,' 'to set 
out,' * to set off,' 'to set forth,' * to set on,' ' to set to,' 'to set up,' &c, 
which are also considered as compounds by English grammarians, though 
the particle and the verb are not joined in writing. 

With regard to the separation df these partides from 
their verbs, the following rules must be observed : — 

1st. In the present and imperfect tenses, both indicative 
and subjunctive, the particle is separated and placed after 
its verb, and even after the words depending upon the verb 
(if there be such in the proposition) ; except when the verb 
depends upon a relative, or a subordinative conjunction (see 
the Conjunctions), in which case the particle remains nn- 
separated. 

2dly. In the imperative the particle is always separated, 
and placed after the verb and its dependents* 
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3dly. In the infinitive and participles the particle remains 
always prefixed. However, when the infinitive requires ju, 
tOj this word is inserted between the separable particle and 
the verb, all three being joined as one word ; as, 3db ttiuf 

e^ aufmadi)m (^umad)m)y I must open {shut) it $ 214) 6tn ge^ 
tibti^ijgt e^ aufjumac^en (jujuntadben), / am obliged to open 

{^hut) it. The same insertion takes place with respect to 
the augment gc in the participle past, — aufgemadbt? ^ItgC- 
ntadbtj opened^ shut. — See also the end of page 156. 

We will exemplify the preceding rules by the verbs aui- 
flc()en» to go out, and VOYJlettetl, topresentf also to represent. 
The former verb is irregular — see Q^^tt\, P^ge 189. 

(Rule 1.) 5* d^6f <»w^*j ^go out; ^tb ficje jeben Sag aw^, I go out 

everyday; ^in^ittSk ^^ilexn aui? did you go out yesterday ; (5r fagt, 

er geje nie au^yhetai/s, he never goes out ; ^d) ftillu Iftm melnett S^efj 

fen OOr, / presented my nephew to him; SBavuttl jieUen ©le Un^ ni^t 
35rer ©Cjwefler UOr? wAy rfo you not present us to your sister? — (5^ 

regnet immer, wenn idb au^ge&e, it always rains when I go out; ^dt} 
fenne ben $errn, mit welct^em er au^ging, / Ar/ioti; the gentleman with 

whom he went out ; ^6) WUnf*te, bflp et @kWl ^ofe COrfferUe, T wished 
that he would introduce you at court; 3* fta^te i{m, mti Cr POr|?cUte, 
/ ajX:e£? him whom he represented. 

(Rule 2.) ©terren ®le un^ 3trer ©di?wef!er oor, introduce us toyour 

sister ; ®e{ie flicj^t aUein aui, do not go out by yourself. 

(Rule 3.) (Sr bat mict nic&t OOrgetteUt, A<? /<a* not presented me ; 

©e ifl iti*t au^gegangen, *Ae i* not gone out; 3* werbe (>eute au^* 
gejen (ijn porjfenen), I shall go out (present him) today; @r bat mx6:f 
mit i(m an^iu^eUn (t()n porgufleden), Ae 5e^ecf me to go out toUh him 
{to present him)i ^\6^ feiner ^wtttK oortteirenb, fagte er, &c., mtro- 

ducing me to his mother, he said, ^c. — See also § 92, Obs. 

Obs, 2. There are many other words, of almost all parts of speech, 
which, like the preceding particles, form an essential part of the mean- 
ing of the Terb to which they are added, and itiay therefore be con- 
sidered, to a certain d^ee, as a component part of it, though they are 
not united with it as one word. Thus in the expressions, Xro$ Heten, 
to bid defiance ; fpasiereit getett, to take a walk; grof t^UH, /o brag; 
ft* attfrelf^ig ma*en (JU etwa^, to engage oneself {to something); 2?Cs 

benfen tragen. to hesitate; gu ©runbe ge^en, to perish; gu 9?at6e jie- 

t^n, to consult, the words preceding the infinitive form but one idea 

* Even when separated, the particle has the verbal accent, — |ust like the 
English particles out, &c. mentioned in the above Obaeryation. C ompare $ 90. 
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with it; which indeed, in Englidi and in other languages, is often ex- 
pressed by a simple verbb These separate ¥ecbal coaiponents, as th^ 
may be called, not only afiect the sense of the verb like the above* 
mentioned separable particlesy but also occupy the same place in 
the sentence ; that is, in those cases where the particle remains an- 
separated (viz. in the infinitive and participles, and the finite verb of sub- 
oidinate clauses), they, too, remain befwe the verb; but in the other 
cases, where the particle is thrown to the end of the sentence, they are 
so likewise; as, ^c^ mtbe t(m Xrc$ bieten, Ithtdldefykim; ^6^ ^ht 
fetne ^txx fpagteren gu gel^en, I have no time to take a waUc; @^ rennet 

immer, Wenn icb fpa|ieren ge^e, it alwayt rmm when I take a walk; 3* 

fletre jeben Xag fpasteren, / take a walk every day; %%\xn ©ie mtt 

3l>rem 9{el4^tium nicjt fO groft do not brag 90 much abotdyour richet. 

From what has been said, the student will readily observe, 1.) That 
when a word or phrase at the end of a sentence or clause is in sense 
unconnected with the words immediately preceding it, it must be con- 
sidered as a component part of the verb, in conjunction with which its 
import must be ascertained; 2.) That, on the other hand, in learning a 
German verb from the dictionary, all the words preceding the infinitive 
must be considered as separate components of the verb, which must 
take their places before the verb or at the end of the sentence, accord- 
ing to the above directions'; 3.) That the difference between these verbal 
components and the 19 separable particles of the above list (p. 204), is 
merely of an orthographical nature, — the former being always written 
separately, whilst the latter are united with tlie verb when preceding 
it. — See, however, Obt, 4. 

Obs, 3. The position of the verbal component with regard to its verb 
arises from a peculiarity in the German.order of words, which, being also 
the cause of the separation of the particle firom its verb, it will be useful 
briefly to explain here : — 

It is a general rule, which obtains, more or less, also in other lan- 
guages, that the limiting or explanatory word should, precede that which 
it limits or explains; or, in other words, that the dependent should 
precede the word upon which it depends. Thus, in the phrases, ** very 
beautifully furnished houses," ** my neighbour's children," every word 
limits and defines the next following. In German this rule holds good, 
in certain instances, also with verbs ; namely, with the infinitive and 
participles, and with the finite * verb of subordinate clauses ; and all 
the words, therefore, that Jimit or depend on the verb, must in these 
instances precede it, — ^more closely or more remotely, according to thdr 
closer or remoter connexion with it. 

* Fv^ ver^t is the verb inflected according to person and number — that is, 
any part of the verb but the infinitive and participles. 
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Hence the words treated of in the last obseryation, as fonning a com- 
ponent part of the verb, and which are therefore most closely connected 
with it, must then precede it immediately in those cases. See the three 
first examples in the preceding page. 

In the cases, it must be observed, in which the verb takes this posi- 
tion after all its dependents, it is not assertive * ; for the infinitive and 
participles are mere verbal nouns, and the finite verb of a subordinate 
clause does not assert or impart any new fact to the hearer. But in 
independent propositibns, where the verb is in its proper function of 
asserting, the finite verb, as the part implying the assertion, is placed 
close to its subject, whilst all the other words remain in the same order 
as In the subordinate clause. Accordingly, the verbal component, which 
in the subordinate clause is last but one, — being followed only by the 
verb, — ^is in the independent proposition the very last ; so that all the 
other dependents of the verb are inserted between the verb and its 
component. — See the three last examples of the preceding Ohs, 

This tendency of the assertive verb to precede all the words limiting 
it, is the cause that in verbs compounded with any of the above>men« 
tioned nineteen particles, the particle, as a limiting word of the simple 
verb, is disjoined and put at its usual place at the end of the sentence, 
when the verb is assertive, and therefore placed close to its subject. 

The preceding remark may, more concisely, be expressed thus : — In 
an Independent sentence the copula f, or die part of the verb implying 
the copula, stands close to the subject, whilst the predicate f is quite at 
the end of the sentence. This tendency of the assertive copula and the 
predicate, to occupy respectively almost the two extremes of the seiVi 
tence, is the cause, that with compound verbs soluble into their com- 
ponent parts, the simple verb, as implying the copula, is in independent 
sentences divested of its component, which, as belonging to the predi- 
'■ ' ■ ' ■ ' I ■ I I ■ I I ■ 

■^ See the Conjl'i^^^o'^ where the difference between the assertive and 
non-assertive verb will be fully explained. 

f As these terms will occur often in the sequel, a short explanation of them 
inay perhaps be acceptable to some learners :^In every proposition there must 
be, 1st; a iuJbject ; that is, a noun or pronoun to which we attribute something 
(as an action, a state, or some circumstance) ; 2ndly, a predicate^ or attribtUe ; 
that is, the action or state, &c which is attributed; and Srdly, a coptiia ; 
that is, the word denoting the attribution, or the word that unites the predi- 
cate with the subject. Thus in the proposition ** John is writing,'* (or ** is 
rich," or «* is here,") " John" is the subject, « writing" ("rich," or « here,") 
the predicate, and **is" the copula. The verb to be is the only verb which can 
be lued as a pure copula ; that is, as denoting merely the attribution, without 
any part of Uie attribute (predicate) ; all the other verl^ imply, besides the 
attribution or copula, either the whole or part of the predicate. Thus if we 
eay, ** The days increase,** the verb includes the copula and the whole predi* 
cate^—being equivalent to '* are increasing" ; but if we say, " The days get 
longer," the verb, being equivalent to << are getting," contains only a part of 
the predicate,-*the wo]^ ** longer" forming Sie other part. 

t2 
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cate, takes its place at the end of the sentence. Hence it conies also 
that there are no inseparable compound verbs in German, but such as 
belong to the second class of compounds mentioned in section 19.— 
See also the following Obt, 

Obt, 4. In oirr list of the sq)arable particles^ we have followed the 
authority of Adelung, who asserts that those alone have that orthogra-. 
phical privilege of being united with their verbs when preceding them, 
and that all other words forming component parts of the verb ought to 
be written separately. But though this rule may suffice for the student 
in his writing German, it must be allowed that usage in this respect is 
not uniform, and that, as he will observe in reading, a great many other 
words are now frequently joined with their verbs in the same manner 
as the above particles. Among these the following may^ perhaps^ be 
distinguished as most commonly joined : — ett^pox, upwards ; entgfgetl, 
towards, also against ; ^e\m, home ; \ihCXtit\, concordant; ^uxUft, bacle ^ 
gufatnmen, together; and almost all adverbs compounded with iex, (itt, 

or tjor (e.g. Jerausi, out; Jinein, in; uorbei, over, &c.); as> emt^orfom? 
mm, to get up, to rise ; entgegenge^en, to go to meet; UmUixen,io 
return home} Ubcretnffimmen, to agree, to accord ; (ierau«^fommeis, to 

come out ; VOrilbergel^Cn, to pass by, &c. &c. Several adjectives, too, 
and even some substantives, are oflen joined with particular verbs, when 
they are used figuratively ; as^ wai^xncitn^f to become aware, toper* 
ceive ; tva^rfagett, to prophesy (which is, however, oflen used as an in- 
separable compound); feflne^men, to arrest; fretfpred^en, to acquit: 
|^aU£>^a(ten, to keep house; g(UcfwUnfc()en, to congratulate, &c. 

As it would be difficult to give a complete list of all the words whicb 
are, more or less generally, united with verbs in the same manner as th& 
separable particles, it may suffice merely to remark, that all compound 
verbs (i. e. of which both parts are separately current) occurring in Ger- 
man must be considered as separable ; except those compounded with 
inseparable particles (see the beginning of this section), and those given 
in the margin below ♦, which are also inseparable. The latter, however, 
(most of which occur but seldom,) can hardly be called exceptions, as 
they are, for the greatest part, not compound verbs, but derivatives of 
compound nouns ; thus, |)Oftnci|?ern, to censure, is not; a compound of 
$0f and meijiern, but is derived from the substantive J^iofmeifler, go^ 
vemor; fril{)|tUCf Ctt, to breakfast, is derived from ba^ ^riiJ^ffUrf, the breaks 
fast. 

httHxQtn, f^Dfineiflern, f>Dl^n(a(i)e(n, ^of^necfen, tai^ixiiq^tn, ftelf^oten, fursmeiten, latig* 
meUett, Uebam^^n, Itebfofen, (uflwanbcln, mut^mAfen, nnd^mnnOeln, not^iii(^tigen» 
rec^tfertigen, f(^ulm<iflmi, tanetvecfcn, rottttxieudften, roettetfetn, totUfd^tUf wtf^tia* 
gen, n>ortn)r(^fein ; and all the verbs given § 84, Obs» 1. 
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We will conclude by adding the following remarks : — 1.) When at 
the beginning of a compound verb there are two particles, these con- 
joined form the separable part of the verb ; as, gtlOOrf cmmen, to pre- 
vent; baoonlfluTen, to runatoay—tx fommt 9UO0r,&c.— The verb U6ers 
90rt(eilen» to overteachy it may here be observed, is inseparable. 2.) If 
a verb begins with any of the seven prefixes, no part of it is separable, 
though such prefix should happen to be followed by one of the sepa- 
rable particles ; as, ^eauftragett, to commiition ; peradt aumetl, to neglect 
— tcb bcauftrage, &c. However, in bePOrfle()en, to await, and in com- 
pounds with entjwet, m two (as, entgwetbred^en, to hrmk in two, &c.), 

bepor and entiWet are separable; as, i&^a^ fle^et mit beoor ? whatawaUi 
nief @^ brac^ ent^wei, it broke in two. 3.) On the other hand, when 
the separable particle begins the compound verb, it is separable even 
when the second component part, (i. e. the verb,) begins with a prefix ; 

as, aufbewabten, to preserve; anbefebleti, to eit/otn— ttib bewabre auf, 

&c. That in such compounds the participle past drops the augment ge, 
has already been mentioned (p. 156). 4.) There are a few compound 
verbs which are inseparable merely because they are never used assert* 
ively ; that is, as the finite verb of an independent proposition (see 
Obs, s.), and which may therefore be considered as defective. This is 
chiefly the case with the few compound verbs beginning with aufer and 
dWiiX ; as, aufergieben, to bring upfront infancy: auferUgett, to enjoin ; 
aui^enpabUtl, to select, &c. ; none of which verbs occur assertively, and 
some of them are used only in the infinitive and participles. The verb 
POrentbalten, to withhold illegally, also hardly ever occurs assertively. 
The verbs lobfingen, to sing in praise, and lobpretf^n, to praise, to exalt, 
occur only in the infinitive ; and anbetteffett, or anbelangen, to concern, 
is used only in the expresssion, wa^ mi6) Wl(f), uns, &c.) anbetrtfft (or 
Anbe(angt), as for what concerns 7ne {thee, us, &c.). 

§ 90. The four particles, butdb? through ; iiBct, over ; yxm^ 
roundy or round abouty also down; untCt, under^ are in 
some verbs separable, in many others inseparable, and in 
some separable or inseparable, acc(H*ding to their import. 
When separable, they have the principal accent *, and are 
subjected to the same rules as the other separable particles 
(^ 89) ; when inseparable, the accent is on the second com- 
ponent *, the verb, and, consequently, the participle past has 
not the augment gc (see §J 19 and 74); as, linterge^cn, to 
go downy also to perish ; bit @Onne gc^et itnter, the sun sets, 

ffg tft t{ntetfl egatigen, it has set; in ©efa^r ifntetjugc^cn, in 

* Just as the English accent to look offer and to overlook, 

T S 
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danger qf perishing: — untcmfc^wen, to undertake ; idb Utl^ 
teme^we, / tmdertaJce ; vfy t)a6c UntCtn&tttttten, / have under- 
taken: voix Wunfdbcil ba^ JU lUltCtneNcn, we wish to undertake 
that : untetJ^olten, to hold under , idb ^dXXi litlteiT, I hold under, 

&c.;— untcr^a'tten, to amuse: id) unter^a'Ue, / amuse, &c. 

The following rules will serve for ascertaining when these 
four particles are separable, and when not: — 

I. When^the particles imply in their respective com- 
pounds the same relation of place which they denote as 
prepositions — ^namely, butdb^ through (i. e. from end to end); 
urn, round, on all sides ; tibtt, over : and unter, under — they 
are inseparable if the object of the local relation they de- 
note is the accusative* of the compound verb^ and separable 
if that object is not expressed — it being understood or left 
out of view. See Obs, 1 . 

II. But when in the compouml, the particle is used in a 
different sense from that which it has as a preposition, or 
when its peculiar import is not distinctly felt in the com- 
pound, burdb ^nd im are separable, and libit and untCt are 
inseparable (see also Obs* 3.)- 

I. Examples of the first Rule :— ^in Strom burdbflleft bre ©tabt, a 
stream flows through the totvn; ^ie SBellf It b\ir(bhta6)in belt 'i)ammythe 
waves broke through the sea-wall; (fr burcljTeif *te V'leU Caitbet, he tra- 
velled through many countries ;— 3* &«^^t ml* ait jeitem Ott lti*t auf, 
tcb rcif te ItUr burd), / did not stay at that place, I merely passed through 
lit] ; @te (ie^en mi^ ni^t buret;, tJiey did not let me through. 

WlV umf*i|fteit biC ^nW> ^^ mailed round the island; Qx Umarmt€ 
ba5 ^iltb, he embraced {threw his arms aroundi) the child; UmgUrtCt etirc 

ficiibeit mtt jffiaftrl^eit, gird your loins about with truth ; — ®ilrte mir ba^ 

©Ct^Wert Um, gird me on my sword; ^Irf eineit ^^aittel urn, throw a 
eloak round [you]. 

€r Uberfutr eiiteit ^anit, he drove over a man ; Ueberge6e biefe ©telte, 

pass by (or over) this passage ; — (5r fubr Ubf r, Atf crossed over {the river) ; 

_ / ^ ^_ , . 

* The accusative case of the active voice being the subject or nominative 
of the passive, the object referred to by the inseparable particle is accordingly, 
in the passive voice, in the nominative case ; as, ^rr jbAtnm tfl burcf^bro^n, 
tke dam is broken through; @r ift uon t^einben um<ie6cn, he is surrounded by ene- 
mtes. This is probably also the reason that the two neuter verbs, u6rrfrieren» 
to freeze over, uOrrf)arfd|)en, to cicatrize over, in which the particle refers to the 
nominative, are inseparable ; their import being more of a passive nature. 
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2)a3 SBaffet foiftt Uber, M^? twi/tfr ftcM& over; gr ging }um ^eittb^ Uber, 

A^ w^n^ over to the enemy, 

(BU unterbb^Uen bie %efiUn%, they undermined the fortress ; UtltCts 

ftreidje blefei^ 3Dort, underline this word; <^r unterbanb e^ mit einetr 
@c(;nur, ^e ^^(2 a string below it; — @r banb ein Xudb unter, Ae tied 

a cloth below (something understood) ; ^a^ @c{)itf glng unter, the ship 
went down; @r taucbte unter, he dived under; Wit ffanbetl. Uttter, we 
stood under,, 

IL Examples of the second Rule :— @r ^at bai gan^C £anb burc^ge^ 
reif?, he has travelled all over the country (see Obs, 2.) ; @ie iat iitt 

©ci)uje burdbge^ngen, «Ae has worn out her shoes; @r t^at fein ganje^ 
2Jermdgenburcbgebracfct,AeA<wrttn^roMgAfl//AM/or^i*«e; — @ie pel urn, 

*Ae/<?// down; WlX U^XUti Um, we turned back ; SSDctlbt ba^ JSlCitt Urtt, 
turn over the leaf; @r fab ficb Um, he looked about; ^d^ bringe ©ie Um, 
I kill you; (Sr raitntC (or fubr) ein finb um, he ran (or rfrooe) a child 
doum; 2Dir (Tnb Piel umgefabrcn, we Aaw rfn'^en ve/;y drcuitously; 3c& 

babe biefen ^uffa^ umgearbeitet, I have recast this essay ; @r fc&rieb 

ben S3f tef Unt, he transcribed the letter (in the sense of to paraphrase^ 
however, umfcbveibeh is inseparable). 

3cb bin gcgwungcn bai ju iiberarbelten (ubcrfcbteiben), / am obliged 

to do {write) this over again ; @r UbergeUgtC mvi), he convinced me; !^a^ 

ijl iibertrieben,/^a/ « exaggerated ;'-AXt[XtxM6i) micb nicbt, <io no< inter- 

rupt me; @r untemimmt el, Ae undertakes it. 

The following inseparable compounds are some further examples of 
the second rule :— UbevHeten, to outbid; Ubeteilen, to overhasten; Uber? 

wintern, to pass the winter ; Ubemacbten, to pass the night; Ubetlaben, 
to overload; iibertreffen, to surpass; unterricbten, to instruct; unter* 

bfeiben, to remain unexecuted, 

Obs, 1 . It will be seen that the inseparable compounds belonging to 
the first rule, are always attended by an accusative case which is the 
object of the prepositional function * involved in the compound, and 
•not of the simple verbj thus, the above accusatives, Stabt, 3nfel, 
•^ann> and ^ef^ung, arc the objects through, round, over, or under 
.which the action of the respective verbs is directed. But the separable 
compounds of the first rule either are (as in the example ec veiPte 
burcb) intransitive, or, when transitive (as in (^te Uefen micb nicbt 
burcb)f the accusative is the object of the action expressed by the 
simple verb, (the latter being then a transitive,) and not of the par^ 
tide, which, by the relation of place it expresses, merely defines the 

... I* ' ' ' ' ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ I . Mll.l .■ 

♦ If the simple verb is transitive, its object must in the compound be pret- 
ceded by mit, w/M,— just as one would say in English, «« He underlaid the 
diamond with foil," — instead of " He laid foil under the diamond.*' See the 
above example of the inseparable untet^inben. 
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direction of the action. The characteristic, therefore, of the sqmrable 
particle is adverbial, and that of the inseparable is prepositional. Hence 
the accusative of the inseparable compounds, like that of a preposition, 
is stationary with regard to the action, whilst the accusative of the se- 
parable compounds undergoes in the action the change of place indi- 
cated by the particle. — See the two examples of umgilrten, and those 
of unterbinben. 

Obs, 2. When the separable particle burdb refers to an accusative 
expressed (see for instance the first example of the second rule,) it 
does not, as when inseparable, denote the same relation of place as 
the preposition butcj? — viz, simply from end to end, but implies a con- 
tinuation of the action to the end of the object *, without any particu- 
lar reference to the beginning of it. Such compounds, therefore, are 
oflen joined with adverbs which refer only to the latter part of the ac- 
tion or energy as directed to the end of the object ; whilst, when the 
$ame verbs are inseparable, the adverbs must refer to the action as di^ 
rected to the whole object. Thus, @r HX ba^ ^a%X %\M\\6) burct^ge^ 
le6t, happily he has lived the year out, infers that he was not expected to 
live to the end of the year, and the adverb *' happily" therefore relates 
to his having lived to the end of that time ; but, @r (at baS 3^i^ ^Ucf' 
(td^ btird^lebt signifies he lias Uved (all) the year happy; @r bat ba$ 
0Ol3 nt(Dt burct^gebort infers that he has bored at the wood, but not 
quite through ; but ntd^t burdftbort simply denies the action. Hence;, all 
inseparable compounds with burdft, except snch as preclude this idea of 
contimuttion — as, burcftfreujen, to intersect; burd^weben, to interweave — 
-may be used also separably to denote continuation of the action till quUe 
through the object. 

Obs. 3. On examining the above two rules, it will be seen, that in the 
first are comprehended all the inseparable compounds of b\Xx6) and Ultty 
and all the separable compounds of ilber and unter. The two rules may 
therefore more compendiously be expressed thus : — The particles b\XX6) 
and um are always separable, except when involving a prepositional fiincs 
tion ; that is, a direction through, or round, the accusative of the com- 
pound verb, in which case they are inseparable ;^-and, on the other hand, 
the particles liber and unter are always inseparable, except when they 
have the character of adverbs of place; that is, when denoting ov^r and 
wnddr merely with regard to the action or energy expressed by the simple 
verb, leaving out of view the object of over or under. 

With regard to the latter particles we add the following remarks :— > 
1.) In the separable compounds Uberbleiben, to remain (as leavings), and 



■•^ 



* Analogously to such English phrases as, "to talk oneself hoarse,*' "to 
cough a person down** ; which imply a continuance of the action till that 
effect is produced. 
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U6er(affen, to leave (as remnaRt8)> Ubtt is used for Udrtg, remabung. la 
a few other separable compounds, liber denotes ^or beyond the bam; 
as, Uberffiirjett or Uberfct)(aget1, t^fall upside down or backwards. When 
used in the reflective form, though they have the same import, they are 
inseparable; as, (St UberfcJjlUg fict;, he fell backward*. 2.) When the 
proper import of a separable compound is used metaphorically, it re- 
mains separable; as, ilbertreten, to step over (to another place); — 

hence, figuratively, @r gln^ gu einrr anbern^artfi ilber, A<? went over to 

another party ; Utltetgei^en is separable, whether denoting to go down 
(below the surface, or horizon), or to perish. The subjoined verbs are 
inseparable ; probably because no metaphor is felt in German, — that is, 
the verbs suggest directly to the mind the idea to be conveyed, without 
the intervention of the proper or local meaning of over or under :— 
Uberfe^en, to translate ; Uberreben, to persuade ; unterbriJCf en, to sup- 
press; unXtXXCtX^iW, to svhmit, to subject ; WXWtxWt^tXi, to succumb ; um 
tcrfc^reiben, to subscribe, to sign (whether with reference to a paper, or 
to one's name) ; ficj) untetjieten (eltier Arbeit), to take upon oneself (a 
work) ; and perhaps a few others. 4.) Compounds with liber implying 
a transferring over to another person — as, iibernefern, to deliver; \lb(ti 
ttiad^en, to make over; liber fd^icf en, to remit, &c. — are inseparable. 

Obs, 4. We have classed wieber, again, back, among the particles 
virhich are always separable, and Wiber, against, among those which are 
always inseparable : as exceptions, we must however notice here the 
verb Wleber^Clen, which is inseparable when denoting to repeat, but se- 
parable when denoting to fetch back ; and the verb ttttberi^alten, to resist, 
or not to give way, which is separable. 

REMARKS ON THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

§ 91. Before we conclude our account of the verb, it may 
be proper to consider the infinitive and participles in their 
use as verbal nouns (i. e. the infinitive as a substantive, and 
the participles as adjectives), and notice a few peculiarities 
in their import. 

The simple infinitive (not those formed by the aid of 
auxiliaries,) is often used as a substantive, answering to the 
English verbal noun in ing; as, ^oA Ccfetl, the readings ta^ 
SBeinen, the crying; ba^ $(uc{^ett, the snoearing^ and is then 
declined like an ordinary substantive ; — hdi Cefeit, hii Se^ 
fenjS, bem £efcn, bo^ £efen ; but from the nature of its signifi- 
cation, it is unusual in the plural. Id is often governed by 
prepositions; as, 'm (i. e. in bem — see § 30, Obs. 3.) 25egs 
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ge()en> m tke going away $ vera V\6m S^eilieil) fi^m crying 
much. It is mostly, as in the preceding examples, preceded 
by the definite articlei often by other definitives, and some- 
times it is used without any definitive; as, ein aU^emeittC^ 
3auct)^n> a general shouting g \>Oii ^\d VMxmi @tre6eil^» the 
end of my striving ; ttttt {ilo^cm Sie^cn, with mere talking ; 
6(^ Oiixf 20(Cberfe|)en, until our meeting again. 

Obs. 1. In many instanceSy these nouns not merely denote the action 
implied in the verb, but are used in a more extended signification, and 
in a few cases even in a concrete sense; as, ba^ 9!?erfpre($en, the pro- 
mise (and not merely the promising) ; bai 3?er6rec()en, the crime; ba^ 
^U^fommen, t/ie sufficiency; bai @Ct)reiben, the writing, tke letter. 

As may be seen from these examples, the German infinitive, used as a 
noun, is sometimes rendered in English by a usual substantive, and not 
by the verbal in tf^. But the contrary is oftener the case, the English 
verbal in ing being frequently rendered by an ordinaiy substantive in 
German, and not by the infinitive noun : as, the beginning, 5er ^nfaitg ; 
the feeling, ba^ (defU6l ; the (sense of) hearing, bai ®Cil0X; — especially 
when used as a concrete noun ; — the drawing, b\t ^tx6)Xi\X\\^ ; the paint' 
ing, bai (3tmdblbe (bai y\(bnen, bai ^aiUn, denote merely the actions 
of drawing and of painting). When this verbal forms in English the first 
part of a compound, it is generally rendered in German by the root of 
the verb; 2&,tmting-paper, ©cbreibj?apicr; dancing-master, Xangmcifier ; 
playing-cards, ©ptelfartett ; spinning-wheel, @plnnra6, &c. 

Obs, 2. In phrases where this verbal noun is preceded by gum (i. e. gu 
bem)f there is always the relation of means and end implied, the lead- 
ing word denoting the means to the action expressed by this verbal. 
And it is by this that it is mostly distinguished from the mere infinitive 
preceded foy gu, in which this relation is seldom perceived. Thus, & 
'!%ah mir. iSriefe gum Befen, he gaw n^ letters for readhg-^thst is, the 
letters wer^e to serve to gratify the desire of reading ; but, @r gad mir 
Sriefe gu ICfen, he gave me letters to read, implies merely that he 
wanted me to read the letters; ^Od babi mddXi gutn ©d^retben, Iha»e 
nothing to write with i^ts^ Jabe 36nen nxfbxi gu fctjreiben, I have no* 

thing to write to you; ®toff gum dtad^itiUn, maHer for reflection; 
-^btt aBunfc{> nact^gutenfen, the wish to reflect. Not unfrequently, 
however, this verbal with gum implies an uncommon effect, and is ren* 
dered in English by " enough," with an infinitive, or merely by an ad- 
verb; as,ein^ &l^C gum @rf!iCfen, a heat enough to suffocate one; bai 
tft gum Sobtlac^en, that is enough to make one die with laughter ; @te 
(ingen gum @ntgU(fen,yotf sing deHghtfuUy. 

Obs. 3. We have observed before (§ B^, Obs. 2.) that the infinitive 
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after the auxitiary (affeit» may be used passively, and that it h only firom 
the context that one can know in what sense it must be taken. This 
is the case also when the infinitive is governed by fe6^n, to see, or (^'dr^n, 
to hear; thus, ^c^ fa^ i^n btttbeit, may mean, I saw him Unding, or being 
hound; ^d^ 6dre i6n rufen, I hear him calUngt or being called; ©r i'ctt 
ficl^ gerne Icbtttthe Hke* to hear himself praised^ or (which sense however 
is less usual,) praising. After the verb fepn, to be, the infimtive has alwaya 
a passive import ; as, (§r tfl ^u befrauem,^ m ^o ^ pitied; !^tefe^ $fer5 

iff gu perfaufctijMw Aor^e i* /o ie*oW; ®iefe (SteHe lit fo gu per(le6en, 

this passage is to be understood thus ; ^tC i|t tllrgettb^ gU fltlbett, «^^t« 
nowhere to be found. 

J 92. Both pardciples are frequently used as adjectives,* 
and declined as such ; as, bdi Ikbiwii ^ivlby the loving child; 

iai flcticfete ^int), the beloved child; h\i mXiXQi\)ix\U ©onne, 

the setting sun ; bii ixntVtQiSanQVil^ ©onnCy the sun which has 
set. (See also the examples at Section 51, Obs. 5.) They are, 
like common adjectives, also used substantively {§ 52) ; as, 

cin @ter6enber, a dying man; We ©eliebte, the beloved; ba^ 
5IuffaUetibc, what is striking ; bai 2Bcrbcnbe, what is in the 

course cf formation ; boA 2?et9ail^ene, what is past. (See 
also page 105.) That they are also susceptible of the 
degrees of comparison, has already been noticed. (§ SS^ 
Obs. 3.) 

The participle present of nearly every verb may be used 
as a concrete adjective (§ 50), but not as an abstract ; that 
is, it cannot be joined with the verb fepn, to be. Thus we 
may say, bdi VOiiwiXibi jfinb, the crying child; but not bdi 
^\X\b ift Weinenb, the child is crying. (See also § 76, Obs. 3.) 
A considerable number, however, have extended their sig- 
nification, and assumed the nature of common adjectives, 
denoting a permanent quality, and not a transitory action : 
these of course, are used in abstract also ; as, Siefe ^nt- 

wort ifi befriebiflenb (niebcrfdblagenb), this answer is satisfac* 

tory {afflicting) ; (geitl 3Bi$ ifl 6cigenb, his wit is sarcastic. 
Thus also rii^tenb, touching; rci^cnb, rapid; tafcnb, raving li 
amttafenb, assuming ; which, as well as a great many others 
that must be learned from practice, are all real adjectives 
denoting a permanent quality. 
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The participle present is not used passively (as may partly 
be seen from § 79, Obs. 2.) ; except when preceded by the 
particle jtt, to^ in which case it has a passive import, with 
an implication of necessity or possibility ; as, ber jU Bcwei- 

ftn&e @a$, the proposition to be proved ; {)oc{)jutjere()ren&ct 
Jgerr, highly-to^e-honoured Sir / cine leic^t ju tibcirfe^ctibe 

^I^a^tl^eit, a truth easily to be overlooked. 

Ohs, The present participle joined with jU, it will be perceived, is 
analogous in its import to the infinitive governed by feptt (see § 91, 
Obs, 3.) ; and indeed some grammarians consider this form merely as an 
adjective, derived from the infinitive of that construction by the addi- 
tion of 6 (in the same manner as the adjective morgenb, of tomorrow^ is 
derived from morgcn, tomorrow). It has also this in common with the 
infinitive, that in its composition with separable particles (§ 89), 311 is 
inserted between the separable particle and the participle ; as, bet ab: 

Sufcl^reiten^e 2?rief, the letter to be copied, from afcfc&reiben, to copy. 

We must however observe, that this use of the present participle is 
rather formal ; almost like such English phrases as *' the never-to-be- 
forgotten day," *'this ever-to-be-lamented event;" and therefore rarely 
occurs in elegant writing, or in colloquial language ; and upon the whole, 
its use is confined generally to compound verbs. It is, moreover, never 
employed but as a concrete adjective. See page 97. 

§ 93. Those past participles which in the conjugation can 
be combined with the auxiliary n>erten (i.e. those of trans- 
itives or of verbs admitting of the passive voice— § 67), or 
with the auxiliary fc|>n (i. e. those of neuter verbs denoting 
a change of place or state — § 76), may be used as adjectives 
in the signification which they have in such combination; 
as, bcr aBgefcbicf te Sot&C, the dispatched messenger ; hit Qi-. 
yjTiicfte 9?ofe, the plucked rose ; Hi iixUod^iWi ©laS, the 
broken glass; bct WC^gclaufenC ©dbulbmr, the abscofided 

debtor ; \>k t?e welf tc 29Uime, the faded JUmer ; ba^ t?errofictc 

©ifen, the rusted iron. 

Obt. 1. As may be inferred from the above rule, the past participles 
cannot be used adjectively in the sense they have when combined with 
the auxiliary ()abcn. It must therefore be observed, 1.) That those of 
transitive verbs cannot be used as adjectives in an active sense (being 
then conjugated with t)aben) ; and we may say, ettte aU9Wenbtg gclerit^e 
0vCbe, a speech learned by heart ; einc gfUt^rter SRanit, a learned (lite- 
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mlly, a taught) man; but not dtl delertltf f ^ann ; for this participle, in 
reference to a man, can be wed only in an active sen^e. 9.) That those' 
of all such verba as do not admit in th^r^conjugation any other auxiliary 
thau (laben — namely, reflective verbs, and such neuter verbs as do not 
denote a change of state or place — can never be used adjectively. 

There are, however, many exceptions to this rule— or, more correctly 
speaking, many participles have, in their use as adjectives, extended or 
changed their original signification, and become, as it were, different 
words from the kindred participles; and theur import must therefore be 
learned from the dictionary. Thus, in the phrases, eine Perbteitte Strafe, 
a merited punishment; m vex^d^ki^ttiC^ (Se^etmni^, a kept secret, VtV- 
bient and perfdbwiegen are the participles past of perbifnett, to deserve, 
and Perfcbwetgen, to conceal, not to reveal; but when we say, ein ver^ 

bienter, ein »erfcbwie$ener, 3Rann, a deserving, a discreet, man, perbient 

and petfdbwtegen are used as adjectives independent of their participial 
import. Thus also, ein erfa&met ^ann, an experienced man {i.e. a man of 
experience); ein unUterlegter (or unbebacj?ter)^enfcl&,an inconsiderate 

man; ei« gele&rte^ S5u*, a learned book; m uerbrojfener, un6e6oIfes 

ner 5tna6e, a listless, helpless boy. Of the same description are all ad- 
jectives derived from past participles of reflective verbs, or of neuter 
verbs conjugated with iabm i as, ein SSetrunfener, a drunken man; eut 

dejlerte^ 2Dei6, an affected woman; ein entfctfo|Tener ^enfa?,^ resolute 

man ; ein perirrte^ 2amtn, a strayed lamb ; ein 2?erliebtcr, a man inlove 
(being derived from the reflective verbs ficb betrinf en, ftcb gieren, &c,) ; 
—ein au^gebienter @c(bat, a soldier who has served out his time; ein per> 

iwetfelter ^^enfct;^ a desperate man ; ein gefcbmelct^eUe^ ®ema()lbe,a 
jiattering picture (au0blenen, pergwelfein, and fcbmeici^edi being neuter 
verbs conjugated with t^aben); and a great many more, which must be 
learned by practice. 

Many other adjectives, with the form of a participle past, are evidently 
derived from nouns; as, gej!lefe(t unb f^i^pcxnt, booted and spurred ; ge^ 
fi.rtet,cttn^f(/; gefiebet:t,/?a/Aere{/ (from the substantives @tiefel, @porn, 
©itte, and 'Jeber); which forms are quite analogous to such English de- 
rivatives as homed, wooded, kind^arted, &c« 

Obs* 2. When dependent on the verb fomnten, to come, the past par- 
ticiples of verbs denoting locomotion are used in the sense of progres- 
sive action, like the participle present, and not in their usual import of 

completed action ; as, 2)a f cmtnt er gelaufen (gefprungen, berge{roc(^en), 

there he comes running {leaping, sneaking along). 

Another peculiar use of this participle (in which it likewise does not 
denote completed action) is when employed a^a kind of interjectional 
imperative — similar to such English expressions as silence / away with 
you! as, $Ia$ gemadbt ! make way I aufgefct^auet 1 mind / take care / 
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mc()t gelarmtl no noUe/ Me i^Ute alij^encmmen 1 kaiscfl On account 

of its force and animation, thifl form is often used by poets in lively ez^ 

hortations: ^rifdb auf Stamtxabtnl ben EUappen geiaumtl rouse ye, 

comrade* I bridle the steed J — Schiller. 

Obs. 3. We may, lastly, mention also, that the infinitive and partici- 
ples, when used as verbal nouns, admit of compositions which the verb 
they are derived from does not. Thus, we say, ba^ @rb6e6en, the earth- 
quake; ba^ ^ferbereniten, the horse-race; bai ^nbenfen, the remem- 
hranccy the keepsake; We frtegfUbrenben Wd^Xt, the belligerefa powers ; 

ber wac^tabenbe OfPawr, the officer on duty ; ein ^jfficttpergetTener 

^^enfct^, an unprincipled person ; though we have no such compound 

verbs as anbenf en, f riegfUJren, &c. 

THE ADVERB. 

$ Dd*. In the German, as in other languages, there are, 
comparatively, few original or primitive adverbs ; by far the 
greatest number are derived from other words, chiefly ad- 
jectives. 

In English, adjectives arp changed into adverbs by means 
of the affix ly^ — rich^ richly ; in German the uninflected ad- 
jective is used adverbially, without undergoing any change ; 
as, @ie ifi fdbbn, Ultb fdbtei6t fcbbllj she is beautiful^ and writes 
beautifully. — See also $ 50, Obs. 2. 

Obs. 1. The termination Ilc(^, which, etymologically, is the same with 
the English /^,is used to form adjectives, not only from substantives, (as, 
tagll*. dmly: freunbltd), /rtffwd/y— from Sag, day; %ttmb* friend,) 
but also from other adjectives; as, fU0Iic$, sweetish; lijtldltcf^, oblong; 
ftelnlict^, peUy; rdtiU4;, reddish; {rdttfltcg, sichly ; remlic{^, cleanly; 
from^ the adjectives fii^, stoeet; lang, long, &c The learner must there- 
fore not be misled by the English idiom, to suppose such derivatives to 
be mere adverbs ; they are adjectives, and, like other adjectives, they 
are used in the same form also as adverbs. 

There is, however, rather a considerable numoer of such derivatives 
in (icbi which are mere adverbs, and never used as adjectives ; as, ficf^er; 
\\6^, surely; ^OXXiii^mW^^, particularly ; treuUct^,/fliM/w//y; f(*werli*, 
hardly; fUvglict), lately; gltSblAJt*, graciously; UctUd), boldly ; inmg: 
lic^, sincerely, heartily ; gemeint^lidb, commonly ; 6efanntltc{^, as is well 
known ; and many more, which must be left to practice*. 

* A few of them are distftiguisbed from their primitive adverbs by referring 
to the copula, whilst the latter refer to the predicate (see Obs. 2.) ; as, @t ^an^ 
befte njcifc fflug), he acted wisely (prudently); ^r f(^wip0 mWid^ (ftfigCic^). he 
wisely (pruaently) was silent. 
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Ohs, 2. Adjectives are. often made to express an adverbial relation by 
joining them, in the genitive case, with the feminine substantive SDctfe, 
manner^ wise; as, utigfrect^ter !i!Deire, (or ungerect^terwetfe, as it is often 

written,) unjustly ; Utlbefonnener Seife, inconsiderately. Such adverbial 
phrases, however, always relate to the copula, and not to the predi- 
cate*; or, more accurately speaking, they modify the circumstances 
connected with the event, and not the manner of it, the latter being 
always denoted by the usual adverb ; as, @ie ddngte ben @ptege( be^Ut« 

fam auf, she hung up the glass cautiously ;— @ie i'dn^te ben ©ptegel be- 
butfamerSeife anf^ she, cautiously, hung up the glass; & if! unglUcftlct^ 
Der^eiratjet, he is married unhappily ;— gr i(! unglUcflicfter 23}eife per- 

i^eirat^et, he, unfortunately, is married; @r fam glUcfltcb an, he arrived 
safely ;'-^t tam glUcflicter 2Belfe an, he, fortunately, arrived. How- 
ever, when no ambiguity can arise, the simple adverb is frequently used 
also in reference to the copula ; as, ^d^ Ik^ gufdriig (or gufdlliger 
QBtife) bte ©dbrlft gU i^aufe, / accidentally left the writing at home'. 

Ohs. 3. We will notice here also the following modes of formation of 
adverbs: 

1. Several adjectives are compounded with ^a^en, (the plural of 
^a^e, measure,) in the same manner as the compounds with 2Deif!e 

just mentioned \ohs. 2.); as, einigermafen (or einiger SJfaJen), in some 

measure; fci^ttlbttmaftny in the following manner ; adgerebeterma^en, 
in the manner agreed upon, &c. 

2. ^IDetfe, manner, compounded with other substantives, often forms 
•adverbs; in which it denotes by way of, or by; as, perfud^^wetfe, by 

way of trial or experiment; tropfenweifc, by drops; fteujweife, cross-^ 
wise; ftU^Cife, by pieces, piecemeal. 

3. The letter ^, as a derivative termination, is, exclusively, adverbial ; 
and a great many adverbs are formed from a variety of words by an- 
nexing this letter f; as, recflt^, on the right; VinH, on the left; ffug^, 
imnufiUatefy ; anfang^, at first; eilenbS, w haste; cfUX^, frequently ; 
fiim'anif aside; CftW'dYt^i eastwards; alUtt'ltlQ^, certainly, by all means; 
alUrfiiti, from all parts; untmc^^e^, on the way ; ^U'ld^faM, likewise, 
&e. &c* 

§ 95. Not only the positive, but also the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives are used adverbially, without un- 
dergoing any change. The superlative in this case is used 

■ ■ I IIW^. ■ ■ ■»»^ , ■ ■ I I !■ I ^— — M I ■ ■■ I. — ■ ■ I ■■ 1.1 ■■■■»- I ■■■■■■■■■ ■ !■■ ^ , , 

• See note t» page 207. • 

f The greater part of these adverbs are in fact genitives of nouns,— tbit 

case being often used adverbially. (See the use of the genitive in the Syntax. ) 

From analogy, perhaps, this genitive inflection (6) was afterwards employed 

with other words as a oaere adverbial annex. Compare this with § 45, Obs. 2. 

U 2 
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only in the form with am (page 109); as, @ie fc^Htibt fcf^Otiet 

ol* er, utib am fcbbnjlen vott uni alien, she writes more heaur- 

tifidly than he^ and the most beautifully of us aU. 

With the exception of oft, often (see page 110), adverbs 
that cannot be used also as adjectives have no degrees of 
comparison. (Indeed, very few of them, by the nature of 
their import, admit the idea of intension or remission.) The 
following, therefore, take their comparatives and superla- 
tives from adjectives of a kihdred import: 

Positive, bfllb, soouj Comp. e|>er, Superl. cm e^efiett. 
xot% well, beffer, am bcfien. 

Qitxh willingly, Ue6er, am tiebpem 

Ob». 1. Some writers compare balb regularly — V^XhtXy am i*(i(befreii. — 
The positive form of e(ict (el^e) is now used only as a conjunction, signi- 
fying before. — The positive of WtbtX (lleb) denotes dear, and is never 
used in the sense of willingly. — The adjective gut» good, which, as we 
have seen (page 1 10), is used as the positive of 6effcr> bc\t, is, like other 
adjectives, employed also adverbially. — See § 98, Obs. 2, 

Obs. 2. The superlative with am always implies, as in the above ex- 
ample, a comparison. (See ^ 54, Obf.) The superktire of eminence is 
expressed, as with adjectives {§ 56, Obs. 2.), by adding some adverb 
of intension to the positive; as, (&te fd^reibt fe^r (or au^€XtYbent\\ii» 
f(b6t\, she writes most beautifully. With many adverbs, however, this 
may be done also by the superlative taking e and being preceded by auf$ 

or aufbai; as, aufi artigfle, most politely ; aufM angeaefHtitle, tnosi 

agreeably. 

The uninfected superlative, too, is sometimes used to express the sa« 
perlative of eminejice; as, rilbntUct^l!, most lastdably, most ghriously; 
feiexlid^fi, most solemnly ; tltnigl?, most heartily; gcfrerfamfl^ most obe» 
diently, &c. &c. Particular regard must, however, be bad to usage ; as 
neither of the two last-mentioned forms of the superlative is used ex- 
tensively, especially the uninflected'form. 

The following superlative forms must be considered as distinct ad- 
verbs, having assumed a particular modification of their kindred superla- 
tives: — jilngjt,^/^/y; augerfl, or ho^ft, extremely, highly; langjt, long 
ago; langjTen^, at the longest; i'6(i)\Ut\^, at the utmost; e&e|ten5, or 
nac&ffenSi, me of these days; minbeflcrtif, or wenigfteii^, at (east; mcis 
ff cn^j for the most part, mostly ; fpateflcn^, at the latest ; and perhaps 
a few others. 

Obs, s. As adverbs denoting degrees of intension, we may notice here, 
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Uief, much ; fe5r,tv#y; and gar, wry, exceedingly. — Sift, before compa- 
ratives, and before gtl, iooy answers to the English much ; as, t>if( gefcbwitt? 
hit, much quicker ; vul ^U ft arf , much too strong. When modifying a verb 
it denotes extension in time, but not intenseness; and the English much 
must, in the latter import, be translated by febr. Thus, He has suffered 
much, may import either that his sulTerings were longt or that they were 
intense ; in the former case, much is rendered by 9iel ; in the latter, by 
fe(r. Hence, when joined to a participle past used adjectively — as, Iwas^ 
much surprised^ pleased, cffended, ^c.-^much is always rendered by fe^r. 
t Qef)t and gar both denote a high degree of intensity ; as, ein fe^r — or 
gar*-ge{ei»rter ^ann, a vety learned man. However, gar addresses itself 
rather to the imagination, implying intensity beyond what could, or would, 
be readUy conceived! and is, consequently, not used in cases where the 
de^ee of intensity can easily be judged of. Thus, we may say, S)a^ Canb 
if? gar Wf it pen Jier, that country is very (or extremely) far from here; 
Sle @ee ill gar tief, the sea is very deep ; but we should say, @r irobnt 

fei&r (but not gar) naj W\ mir, he lives very near to me; 2)iefe^ ^Daffer 

ifl 0?br(BOt gar) feiCbt, this tvater is very shallow. Nor could very be 
rendered by gar in such expressions as, very j^, very white, very exact, 
or in any other phrase expressive of a degree of intensity readily per« 
ceived. 

(Bar gu denotes a great degree of excess; as, gar gU vkl, overmuch ; > 
%ax gu t^euer, dear beyond all r€ason.See also § 99. 

®at sometimes denotes even; in which import it is mostly Qpmpounded 
with fo (fogar*); as, <Sr weinte gar, or fogar, he even criedn 

AD\nERBS OF DIRECniON. 

§ 96. In describing motion or direction, the German 
language carefully distinguishes the direction towards the 
speaker from the opposite direction— or, more accurately- 
speaking, our viewing a motion in the direction whence it 
comes, from our viewing it in the direction whither it goes : 
the former is expressed by (^et) hithery the latter by \)\x\y 
thither; as, 

2Jon ber ©ee icr Mie5 ber 2Binb,yrom ihe sea {hither) the wind blew ; 

^ommt alie gu mir Jer, come aU hither to me; ben gangen 2Dcg Jer, all 

the way hither ;--®e^e gU beineitt SSruber bin, go (thither) to your brother; 

@ie famen »on 0(!cn b^t, unb gogen nact^ 2De(!en bin, they came from the 



* This compound must not be confounded with fo qm (written separately )« 
which phrase denotes to very; as, 2)a5 ift fo gar fi^ti ntd^t, (hat is not sovcrybai^ 

US 
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Hasi, and went towards the Wegt; Sr fegerte (aitg^ ber itti^f (tit, he 
sailed along the coast. 

Nearly all the words used as separable particles {§§ 89 
and 90) may be compounded with ^et or 1}m, in order to 
denote a motion to s>rJrom the speaker. It must, however, 
be observed in this respect, that the particles a6, an) dufy 
auii eitt, tiBer, ttnt) unter, and ju, may be joined with either ; 
bet, niebet) and t?or, only with Iftr ; and buret) and n^^, only 
with l^in *. 

Thus, we should say,@c6lrfen ©ic mir bai Laptev terauf, fterunler^ 

Jcrein, ^eriiber, &c.), ««irf iw<? «/) (downy in, over^&c.) tie paper; ^(i) 

f(l;icfe36nen ba<J papier tinauf (Jinunter, JineUi, (jiniiber, &c.), /*««i 

yow up (down, in, over, &c,) the paper ; Rommetl ©If 6erbei> come near 
(hither); bai Qatllt Xbal ljlnburcit» oil the valley through ; tjinWCfit 
POn i'liX ! away from here. — See also the examples at page 224. 

In the preceding compounds ^er and |)in form the first 
component part, in most others they form the second* — See 
Obs. 3, and the Table, page 224. 

Obs. I. In narrating events at which we were not prescBt^.^^rand^itl 
are used with reference to the spot from which we, in mind* view the 
event. Thus, we should say, ^in ^atrofe fie( POm WtaHe btfdb, unb 
wave in ben @cbiffi$raum fttnab oef4Ueit, wenn,&c., a saUarfell (downy 

from the mdst, and would have fallen (down) into the hold, if, &c. ; for 
though the narrator had not been present at the ^vent, he would ia 
mind identify himself with the spectators of it on the deckt, who viewed 
the fall from the mast in the direction towards them, and that into the 
hold, in the direction away from them. 

Obs, 2. As (ler and Ibtn, by the nature of their import, relate only to 
specified locality, tbey bear, in such cases as the above compounds, some 
analogy to a definitive, inasmuch as they refer the indefinite local direc- 
tion, denoted by the second component, to a definite place. Thus, ©e^ 
(en ©ie nic{7t au^, denotes, do not go out (i. e. stm^ at home) ; but ®e|yen 

©le ntC^t ()inaU6^, signifies, do not go out of the room (where the speaker is); 

• 

* The dictionaries hare also the compound ^rbur^fy, which is now hardly 
ever used. 

f Very frequently the simple particles (bur<( and wtQ) are now u^ed instead 
of these compounds. 

The adverb ^tnio^0 must not be confounded with the substantive <^^niDCg, 
the way thither : the former, like most compound adverbs (§ 18), has tha ac- 
cent on the last component part, the latter on the first. 

\ Compare this with note p. 133. 
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Serg auf, upAiU ^~^en SSerg l^inauf, «p Me Attf. Except in ztew figum- 

tiYe expressions, in which the locality remains indefinite ; as, ^*r(IU^ fO« 
bern, to challefige; fid) (erab (afft^n, to condescend, &c. 

Obi, 3. With regard to the import of (er and (in, we add the follow- 
ing remarks :— 1.) $ef is used in the sense of along when referring, dot, 
as usual, to the place whither an object moves, but to the position of 
one object with regard to another object moving in the same direction; 
as, 2Dir trieben ben ^einb POr Un^ ber, we drove the enemy along before 

ui; @etne<Sc()u(bner ftnb immer binter Ibm icr^hucredUonarealwayg 

at his heels ; 6r Ilef neben bcm ^agcn bf r, he ran along at the side of the 
carriage, 2.) ^tn is sometimes used in the sense of doum, and sometimes 
in that oi lost or gone ; aSyCege i^ iin, lay it down; ^me SHuic if? bin, 
ffiy peace is gone; i'ltl if? bin, what is lost is lost, 3.) The expression bin 
tinb (ler (or (In unb tvleber) is often used in the sense o£here andthere; 
also in that of io and fro. 4.) When applied to time, b^t is used ifl re- 
ference to past time continued to the present moment; but the course 
or extent of time not limited by the present moment is denoted by bin ; 

as, elnlge %a^t bet, for some days past ; c^ tft ntd^t lange ber, His' not 
long since; bi0b^t, AiM^r/o ;— ^uf PleU ^abre bin war fein ^lilcf ger» 

flbrt* his happiness was destroyed for many years ; filnftlg bin, hi future; 

fVin SJru^er, ber bl^ ba\)\n gefd^wiegen batte, &c., his brother, who till then 

had, remained silent, j*c. 5.) These particles generally change their usual 
meaning when annexed (seldom when prefixed) to prepositions ; as, vct* 
^», Jutt now ; S^itiiY, latterly ; nad^^ex (or i^Ynad>), aflerwards ; VCft 
ber, befrre; umitX, about (different from^erum> which denotes round*); 
C^nebln, besides; and several others/ which must be learned fro« the 
dictionary. 

The above adverbs imply motion or direction towards a 
place; several of these have corresponding adverbs denoting 
locality without any reference to direction or motion, — that 
is, they denote the mere scene of an action or state, and bear 
the same analogy to the former adverbs as in English in be4rs 
to into; as will be seen from the following Table of them :'— 

* If rmmd implies an inclosing on all sides, it is rendered by ^enim only ; 

^otherwise ^tnum or ^erum is used, according as the motion is viewed by the 

speaker ; as, ®tf)t urn bit Qdt f^inum, ha ift bte <^iitt5t^iir, go round the comer, 

the housedoor is there i Qt wicb 0lei(^ um tie &dt (return t9mmen,he wUl eonw tft- 

weetfy round the comer. 
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The relation in. The relation i$ao. 

WC, where; WCjin, whither. 

tier, here; Jer or t^terd^r, hUher, 

bort, / '^'^^ ^^®® P- ' ^^^ ' or merely Jin, / '**'*^- 

* auf en, brau^en, wUhotd; (erau^, ^tnau^, oiu. 

* tnnefi» brinnen, wUhin; herein, l^inein, in, 

* oben, broben, a^ot^f ; b^rauf, binauf, »p. 

. unm, brunten. Wo«; JXAat""*"'} *«- 

uern, w the front or forepart; iCtVOY, forth. 

(^ttlten, behind; (inter f, doivn, back. 

X briiben, on the other tide; ^inilber, over. 

Examples, 

2Do if! er? where u ^f~^o(in fct^icften @ie ibn ? or wo fc^icftet^ 

@ie ibn bin ? whither did you send himf Dort (or ^o) rettet er, there he 

rMfe«;— l)ortbin (babin) ritt er, or Dort {^a) ritt er bin§» <Aa/ way he 
rode; 3*cb gebe in ben Garten ; meine Sc^weffer ging fo eben bin (not 

bort), fte erwartet mid^ bort, / am going into the garden ; my sister went 
there just now, she expects me there ; 2)er 3«nge iff Oben, geje btnauf 

unb fage ibm b^f unter (bera6) ^u fommen, the boy is above, go up and 
tell him to come down; ®e|) binunter (btnab) unb freb wer unten iff, go 
down and see who is below; ^er iff brau^en t^or ber XbUr ? who is out* 
side the door? ®eb nicbt binein, e^ iff niemanb brinnen, do not go m, 

there is no one within; ^^ ^au$ iff POrn net! unb btnten art, the 
house is new in front and old at back. 

Obs. 4. We add the following remarks : — 

1.) The adverbs wo, ba, and bier, have, like the corresponding particles 
in English, analogous adverbs denoting the origin of a motion; — ^which 
are, however, in German always preceded by the preposition VCn,fromp 

— namely, Don wannen, whence; pon banmn,Jrom thence; Don binnen^ 



* These compounds are contractions of bar (luf en, there without, bar innen, 
&C., and are therefore distinguished from their primitives, ou6en, innen, &c.» 
both by being more demonstrative (implying a pointing, as it were, at the 
place), and by precluding the presence of the speaker. 

f This word is hardly ever used in good German as an adverb* but only aa 
a preposition denoting behind. 

I The primitive, iiben, is obsolete. In homely language one also uses ^en^ 
tkU side; and ^au0en (for ^ier auf en), here without. 

§ .^er and ^in are, as in the above examples, often separated when com- 
pounded with no, ba, bort, or ^ier, and other words are inserted between. Some 
authors then join ^in and ^er with the verb in all those cases where the sepa- 
rable particles would be joined with it (§ 89) ; as, 9Qo ^a6en @ie i^n ^inge* 
Wdt (for ^tn gef(^i(ft) ? where have you sent him, to f ®o fo(( i4^ cS ^eme^men 
(for ^rr ne^men) ? where shall I take it from f 
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kence; a8,S6nwannett(orW0(er)fjDtmR«n@iC? whence (or/ram where) 
doyntcame? (Biie 0011 i'lnmn, go hence, &c. 

2.) The difference between offen, open, and the separable particle 
auf (§ 89) when signifying open^ bears some analogy to that of cben 
and t)tnauf ; namely, offen denotes the mere state, whilst atlf refers 
to the effecting of that state; as, ^d) fanb bit XhUx offett, I found 
the door open;^^<b btad) bit XftUr auf, / broke the door open. An 
analogous difference exists between bet, there, and the separable particle 
bar, there, forth; and between babtim, at home, and the separable particle 
itlm, home (see § 89, Obt, 4.) ; ba and ba^eim implying rest, bat and 
ht'm motion, or direction to ; as, bd f!e{ien, or bc^tbtti, to stand there; 
ba^ l>aSt^ti,'the existence ; babtim fi^ttl, to sit at home ;— barffeUen, to 
put forth, exhibit; l^eimfedretl, to return home. 

Lastly, we may remark here, that tPO and ba are used also in reference 
to time, the former in the sense of when, the latter in the sense both of 
ttnbft and then ; as, 3u etnet* ^iit tVO (or ba) tfb glaubte, &c., at A time 

when I thought, &c. ; Qx gab etti 3etc{)en, ba offnete fid) etne X(Ur, un^ 

ScCf he gave a sign, when (or and then) a door opened, and, &c. Like seve- 
ral other adverbs, too and ba are used also as conjunctions— which see. 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 

§ 97 • Of this class we shall notice only the following ad- 
verbs : 

^antt * and bamal^y then. — The former implies a sequel 
to another event, and may refer both to past and ' future 
time ; the latter refers to definite past time only ; as, Qt 

witb e^ einjl 6eteuen, a6er ba\m (not bamal^) ivitb ti ju fpat 

fepn, he will repent it one day, but then it mil be too late ; 

€t wairtcte 6i^ pe f am, bann gin^ et we.q, he waited until she 

came, and then he went away; 34) Wat iamaU nodb cin ^intr, 
/ was then yet a child. 

SBcttlll, when, is used in reference to an unknown part of 
time ; as, !Bann Witb it fottimcn? when will he come ? 

SBentl, which was formerly employed also in the sense of 
ivattn, is now, more generally, employed only as a conjunc- 
tion denoting if, or when. — See the Conjunctions f . 

* This word muitt not be confounded with bcnn, which wiU be expUined 
among the CoinuncUons. 

\ Adelung, indeed, considers the form toann as a mere provincial pecu- 
liarity ; and asserts that, except in the phrase bann unb todnn, ntm and then, 
wenn ia the only correct form, whether used as an adverb or conjunction. 
However, recent usage has confined wenn more to the conjunctional import 
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3^ iCttiat^, and tmmeir, «>er.— 3e and imali denote ever^ 
at any one point of time; and ixxmitj ever^ always s as, ^dhttt 

@ie i^n j|e (or jemat^) flcfc^en ? A^w yow ^er seen him ? Oi\x^ 

ittttnety for ever, ^ttlttict (like toujours in French) is used 
also in the sense of scfely^ without hesitation >• as, @ie f bn^ 

lien hai immcr t^un, you may safely do that ; SBa^eti @ic ii 

WXXditi venti4re it without hesitation. 

The negatives of the preceding adverbs are, itlC, ttietttat^^ 
and nimmer, never^ at no time. — See J 99. 

Obs. 1. When the English ever denotes merely an unlimited degree of 
intension or extent, and not time, it is rendered Tariously in German ; 
namely, when compounded or joined with any of those words which may 
be used also as interrogatives (in which case ever may be preceded by 
90 ; as^ whoever or whosoever, whenever, wherever, &c.) it is translated 
by auifof or immer, or by both these words; as, Whoever he may be, wet 

er au* (or wer er immer, or wer er auc|^ immer) feijn ma^; How ntA 
soever you may be, fo teifJb @ie auct) immer fepn m'ogen. It is in such 
cases sometimes rendered also by nur or ttur immer ; as, Wherever I 

come, WO i^ nur (or nur immer) &ln fomme. But more generally nur, 

in such instances, answers to the English at ever, implying the utn^ost 
degree possible * ; as, @0 gefc^Winb \(b nur fonnte, as quickly 09 ever J 
could; ©0 Plel ©le nur immer WOUen, as much as ever you like. 

Ever so is mostly rendered by nccti fo, or aucf^ nO€() fo ; as. Let him 

be fver so learned, er mflg nccft fo (or aucfj itc* fo) gelejrt fepit ; If 2 
rise ever so early, wcnn l^ anc^ nc^ fo frii^ auft?e6e. 

I 

©nmal, Cilljl, once.— The former, like the corresponding 
once in English, is used both as a numeral (see § 56^ Obs. 2.) 
and as an adverb of time, equivalent to im% oncej at some 
particular time ; as, 3"db XOixU \}}n iiXmoX (or eillfl) WicbcT 
ii^iXli I shall see him orie day again / @^ t^at etnmal eht 
Hotligj there wa^ once a king. 

Obs, 2, @inma( has several other significations: — \^ for once, or 
contrary to the habitiud way ; and when preceded by tpieDer, it implies 
the happening a/K^r a long interval; as, @r if? jfteute einmal fe^r ge^ 
fpradbig, lie is today, for once, very talkative ;^WkbeT einmal would im- 
ply, that he has been so occasionally before. 2.) at last ; in which im- 
port it is frequently preceded by enbU(b ; as, @C^weigen ®ie bOC{) einmal, 

* In some other cases, too, nut imports possibly ; as, 9Bie fi^nnen Cite nur f9 
grAUfflnt fepn ? how can you possibly be so crud f 
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nowdobeiilent; 9Berben@re einmat aufddren? wUl^ou at length (or' 

ever) cease? itommjl bU Ctiblid) i'lnmal? do you come at last? S.) Just^ 
merely; as, l^aufe einmal jum 92act^bat Hnil^er, ^'t»f run over to the 
neighbour. 4.) It implies that arguing is of no use, or that affairs can no 
more he changed; in which import it is generally preceded by nun ; as, 
Sa$ iff etnmat (or nun einmaO VOXf^e'h that is now past [and cannot be 
helped]; Qt if! nun einmal ^it iBxubex, he is your brother [and so you 
must make the best of if\» — 9{ict)t eintnat often denotes not so much asj 
as, 6r fann nict)t einmal XtSt^y he cannot so much as read. 

The adverbs je^t, HUH, nunme(>r, and flegetwattig, all de- 
note present time. The first two are in many instances used 
indiscriminately ; as, ^ai ifl j|e$t (or tlUtl) blC 2)?obe, this i$ 

7WW the fashion; gr fomite itUH (or je^t) fd^on l^ier fepn, he 

might be here by this time. However, when implying an 
expected change, or ceasing of the present state, je$t alone 
is used. On the other hand, when the present state, or event, 
is considered as the consequence of that preceding it, ttttn 
seems preferable ; as, 

^iir jie0t (not nun) ma^ e^ genug fepn, for the present it may be 

enough; Stt>mm in einer ©tunbe wieber, i* 6in jejt tefctaftijjt, ctme 

again an hour hence, I am engaged now ; 33i^ je^t l)a6e ic6 gefd^wies 

gen, <xhix nun barf idb e5 nicf)t (anger, I have been silent till now, but 
J must no longer be so ; Sie woltten X[\6$t 6dven, nun milfjen Sie bafUr 

(eiben,^02f would not hear, now you must suffer for it *. 

Obs, S. When the English now is used as a connective, (for instance^ 
'* If this be true, he is guilty; now this is true," &cr, or, " Now there 
lived in the same town a man who," &cO it must be rendered by nun 
exclusively. ^ 

tKun answers to the English well in such expressions as SRun, fo fep ef , 
wellybeitthen; nun, nun! well, well! —In its connective import, nun 
is often placed in the middle of a phrase, and is then not translated in 

English; as, ^iv id^ i6m Hi nun fo ^eigen troUte, fprang er auf, {well 

or now) when I was going to s/iow him that, he jumped up. 

Stunnte^t, which compound is not frequently used, de- 
notes present time as distinct from the past, and as con- 

* Present time may be considered either as the end of past time, and, con- 
sequently, as distinct from the future only ; or as the beginning of the future, 
and distinct only from the past. In the above discrimination, nun appears to 
imply the latter, je^t the former, description of present time. This view re- 
ceives some corroboration from Uie fact, that the English i^et (etymolo^cally 
the same word with |e^t) denotes a continuation of a previous state, wiih th« 
implied expectation of that state being changed. 
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tinuing for some time after • ; as, ^ftl iff tiumne^r t^ctlig 
cmi bit Wiob^i that is now quite out of fashion ; 2Ba5 \)(iV ic& 
minmefjt JU {^Offen ? what have I now {henceforth) to hope ? 

©egcnwdrtifl, at present^ implies an extended portion of 
time, and is therefore not used in reference to the present 
moment merely. Thus, we may say, ®r Icbt Qi(^iX((0'&tAQ,{oT 
ic$t) auf bem Canbe, he lives at present in the country; — but 
we must sayi g^ ijj je^t (not ge^enWattig) 3Wittag, it is now 
noon. ®ZQmw'dXtiQ is always used in reference to actually 
present time, and cannot be joined with past tenses ; though 
i«§t, nun, and nntliwl^f may. Thus, in narrative we may 

sayj 3"^$* {^^ nun, but not gegctiwartifl) tarn bie 9?eil^c an 

ttiidb, now came my turn\. 

(grfJ, fdbon, n0C&.— gift denotes^rs/ ; ^^cxi^ already ; and 

liodb, still, yet, or as yet : — 

$b'ven @ie mi* erff an, first hear me; 6^ iff f*on gefc6eje«, UU al- 
ready done; 3weifeln @ie nod& (nodb immer)? do you still (even yet) 
doubt? ^C6) weif er nici^t^ bavctiyosyet he knows nothing of it. 

These adverbs have, however, several other meanings : — 
Qx\l denotes also not tilt, only or but ; in whicli sense it is 
the counterpart of fd[)On, which often signifies as early as, as 
far back as, or even {as early as) ; as, 

3ct> mtit morgcn er(t abreifen, / shall not depart till tomorrow ; 3c6 
Werbe morgen fcjon abreifen, I shaU depart as early as tomorrow; ^ie 

f am oorgeffern fd&on juriicf, meine 3Ti*te erff i^uUf she returned (as 

early as) the day be/ore yesterday, my niece only today ; @r ^^tgte (k\i 
itnabe fc^On Oielen ^Ut^, he showed great courage even as a boy; ^refe 

Aunjl wax fd&on im neunten ;3a6t6un&ert befannt, this art was known 

even (or as far back as) in the ninth century, 

9}odb often implies before the end or conclusion, and is 
rendered hyyet, even, or at length ; but sometimes it can- 
not be translated into English ; as, 

@ie milfTen ben SSrief no* a6f*m6en, you must yet copy ^letter 
(t. e. before you have done with it) ; 3* mup Jeute no* etnen 2Soten 

* This compound import is expressed by the component parts of nunme^x; — 
- nun denoting the present as the beginning of the following time (see the pre- 
ceding note^ and mef^r its protraction. 

f The use of these adverbs with past tenses is analogous to that of the pre- 
sent tense for past events.— See Obs, p. 152. 
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a6fdli(fea» i Huui diapaUk.n maaenger toiay-^or ihu ^dryday (in 
the latter impprt 1^i^t has the yerbal accent, from its implying a kind 
of antithesis •) ; @ie werbett nodb oXUi oerrat^en^ you wiU at iatt betray 
etferyfkiHg; ^aO) bem ^bettbeffeh fam*:36r Setter noct^ bin, unb wiv 

fpkltetl nocl^ 2D(t(l, t^Ur supper your eouaincame there^ and we played 
^wkkU'-^ia the last two clauses 1I0C(^ implies before we broke up, or m 
4ie course f^ike eeewmg. 

Obs, 4. These, adyerbs are frequently used in German, when in En- 
^lisb the modification conveyed by them is thought unnecessary to be 
expressed. Thus very often fct^on and its negative noc^ ni^t,not yet, do 
not imply any unusual earliness or lateness of the occurrence, but merely 
that the event had been expected ; in which case these adverbs remsun 

untranslated in English ; as, Srtefe au$ Ungarn rom erf!en ^ai melben, 
ba? ber Jtalfer f*cn (or no* ni*t) na* 2Blen aurilct gefebrt fej), letters 

from Hungary of the Ut of May state that the emperor had (or had not) 
returned to Fienna,— where fct^cn and nc* ni*t imply merely that his re« 
turn had been expected. Thus also in questions where f*on is, however, 
rendered by yet; as, ^ahen @te ^ire ^ferbe f*cn perfauft? have you 
told your horses yet? in which sentence f*cn, as well as the correspohd- 
ing word yet, unless pronounced emphatically, merely imply that the 
liorses were to be sold. 

In the same manner no* often implies that an action or state is a con- 
tinuation; as, 3* werbe bte nii^t^e ^o*e no* iftier hUiben, I shall re- 

vudn here another week, — implying that I had already been staying some 
time. 

Sr|?, in the sense o^ first, is likewise oflten without an equivalent in 
English J as, Sr tefann fl* nidbt erft longe, he did not long deliberate. 

Obs, 5. We add the following remarks regarding some other mean- 
ings of the above adverbs : — 

I. @rf! and no* form often a kind of connective ; erfr denoting as 
yetonfyfOrno wore, no further, vxiA, implying that others or more are to 
follow t; whilst no*, on the other hand, . implies addition to what has 
preceded t, and is rendered by more, othersjurther, or moreover; as, 3* 

6a6e erff jwet Sriefc gef*rteben, i* mufwenigflen^ no* brei f*reifc>en, 

/ haee written {as yet) only two letters, I must write at least three more ; 

@ie baben erft ^af Veu^ere gefe^en, nun will t* 3(njen no* Hi ^nne re 



* The phrase no<b tinvx fBot^en may further signify also another messenger 
(see the first i«mark of ^f. 5.) ; but then nD(b has the verbal aooeqt. 

f By this implication erjl seems to retain something of its ordinal import, 
and is thereby distinguished from nur, which is merely restrictive ; as, 2)a t<^ 
ai^t 3eit ^atts, fs Obrie^ id^nm (not erft) ixoti Sriffe, as 1 had no timeJwrgte 
cnfy two letters* 

t JProbably because oontinttation, the proper import of no^ involves ad- 
dition. 
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i^'iHttif you have (at- yety jwk mj^ ike wstteAot^^ nm^ InriU'^thifw you ike 
inierioraisof SDir finb 4rt? am %tli$tM^tr§H9we are mily{itofitrtikef 
than) at the foot of the mouKtam; Sf ^HHXC alM^ Utib banfte Itn^ ItoA, 
he paid for everything, and thanked ui betides ; ntiSf etnntaf, 09ce M{«»v. 

2. Qtft and m6) are somedmes indiacfiqimately used in the sense of 
ashtefyas^otitwaeiuig Si9, 3^ M tin mi^i&eit^)%eitim,^ woe hut 
yesterday that I saw him. However, if implying the idea ^U(^befifr€ 
that timet ix9 exclusively must be used. 

3. 6rf! and fcbcn are sometimes used as a kind of comparatiye^— a 
comparing the effect of a lesser cause with that of one more powerful, — 
fd&on implying the former, erf! the latter; as, @cl)On bet SauIetlgOttg 

erregte meine 25ewunberung; aber wie erffaunte idb er|?,a(^ let in 6en 

Xcmpel trat, even the colonnade had excite^ my admiration; but how astO' 
nished was I when I entered the temple; 3Benn @te ftct^ f(^on 8efct)me« 
ten, wa^ fell ic& erfl fagen, if even you complain^ what shaU Isay, — ue, 
how much more have I reason to do so, 

4. In reference to an hypothesis, erf! answers to once ; as, 3Denn idf 

ev0 metne ©ct)Ulben beiaht 6a6e, bann mil [0^ mid) freuen, when I 

Jiave once paid my debts^ I shall rejoice* 

5. @d)on often implies that there is no occasion for any uneasiness 
or impatience, or for any interference; and may be rendered in English 
by never mind, or leave it alone, or. by some similar phrase ; as, @te to'xxb 
fdiJCn fommen, she wUl come, never mind, or depend upon it ; ^XXc'xxb 
flCd fc^On t)elfen,^e wHlhelp himself, leave him alimefor tJiat, Thus also, 
a person who is impatiently called would answer, ;^c|^ fomme fctcn, / 
am coming, — implying, you need mot call any more. So also fc(^on gut» 
very well {you need not say anything further about it), 

6. Not unfrequently nccfe is used in stating collateral circumstances, 
in order to bring to a person's-riecollectum something which he had for- 
gotten. Thus, for instance, in order to bring to a person's reoollectioo 
that a' book had been returned to him, one would say, €t^ f^cUten nO(f> 

eben an^^eiieit, 4l^ id) 3*^n bai fBu^btwf^f you were just gobig ma 

when I brought you the book, 

§ 98. The adverbs tlOOJfU ictt and bo^ deserve parjticular 
notice, from their impljring .sei^eral minute shades of m^i- 
fication; which, in some instances, can berend^edin En- 
glish only by very homely expressions: — 

^0^1, welly (see 0&5'.':2.) frequently implies uncertainty, 
doubt, or conjecture, and maj^ be rendered in Englisli ^y 
I dare say, perhaps; and in cpiestions by IxaonderP.; «8y 
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* In que^ions xwt^i refers t^ the «D&«ie7:«Xpeitfid9--iimrlyi9g) thijLt.tJl)if cpui 
be 4)ut mere conjecture. 



§ 96.] Tjifc^^/m^ JMi mi^ bah s^i 

^ tfi: IIH)^i ltic6t ^:^t^:hej3^ I d^r^.foy^ no^ nt home ; 
©^ tfi niciA fo ^limm aI^ ^WpH slaili>Oh he knot so stupid 
as you perhaps think him to be ^ 3S(^i mag Wi}l in biefcttt 
Jtajict^etl fepn ? tohat may be in this easkef^ I wander ? 

06^ 1. At tke beginnitigof a sentence, or when opposed to a clause 
b4pnnlflg with aHty kU^xmbt denotes ta be sure, or indeed; as, SDo^C 
Ikit fie Efitd^U benn ^e fd^ ^a&.^.» to ^ sure she u right in saving thai, 
&c.; (Si if! mil t|fteuer» cA^t f^Ut, it is indeed dear, but good,-^ln the ex« 
pression, i^ m'oc^te WOU, I should like, wtH implies that it is an idle or 
hopeless wish ; as, ^6^ ftl'dctte WOM eltl fi'dnig fcpn, / should like to be a 



Obs, 2. Like most adjectives, gut> good, is used also adverbially ; so 
that the English adverb welt may, in a great many instances, be rendered 
indifferently by gut or WC^l; as, ^a^ fttngt gut (or Wt^l), this sounds 
well; Qt f}at ft4^ gttt Cor WOM) ^etr^gen, he has behaoed well; S>a^ 
f!e6et i6m wo^i (or gut), that fits Mm well; 6^ if? i(im tPC([ (or gut) ges 
\\lVi^tn,he has succeeded well, Yet> in most instances, one or the other is 
preferred by usage. Thus, when referring to skill, gut is used exclusively ; 
as, €r fc(href6t, (etnt, taitgt, &c., fe(>r gut, he writes, teams, dances, &c.; 
loery well. On the other hand, rot^l alone is used when referring to our 
health, feeHngs^oKsensiitionB ^ a0,9lihr ifi iHctrt WQ^l (not gut), lam not 
well; @tbefit^ttfi6>)(00^fheisufell; &ibin®U mill farewell/ S)a^ 
tiMIt mir WOftU that does me good. Is most other cases^ however, it must 
be learat from, practice which of the two is more in use. . 

The affirmative particle ja {§ 99.) denotes sometimes nay^ 
yea; and, in imperatives, be sure; as, 
Stele^aureifj[U.gditie@.tra|ett> hx^xmuxii mtn^ houses, nay whole 

streets, were on fire; jtcmmen @ie jia fxiib, be sure to come early. 

'Very frequently, however, it has a conjunctional import, 

implying that one proposition is an obvious cause, motive, 

or pfooj^ of another; and may. be rendered by you knaw^ 

you seey or surely; as, 

^Rtr bijrfen ®e e^ fagen, tft bin ja ^x ^reunb, to me you may tell 
U, t am, you know, your friend; SBarten @le nocj, @ie fcdeu ja bag e5 

rcgn^t, wait yet a while, you see surely (or do you hot see) that it rains ; 

Qt mitf franf fet^tt, er hitja fefnr bia^ avti, he must be m, he looks 

fiery pale yaU see. 

Sometimes ja. denotes surprise; or rather, it refers to an unbKywn 
cause, which wewishto.learnj as,(3iefin& ja JeutC fejr lUff Ig, wAjy 
you are uncommonly merry today I 

x2 



332 THE ADTSBB6 jfi, V^dfyUb^ U ^^ 

^tdbj yetjnevertkdeis* I that is, contrary to what might 
have been supposed from the preceding proposition ; as, 

©ie |)a6cit ef i|nn terfrrodbenj vcah fcodb ge&cn @ie ii i&m nidbt^ 

yot^ have promised it hintj and yet you do not give it to him. 
If one of such contradictory propositions is put either im- 
peratively or interrogatively, bodb, which is then joined whh 
the other, is rendered hy you knatDj or surely ; as, @eben @ie 

^xa iaij (or wamm geben @ic i\)m icA nidbt?) @ie |>a6crt e* 

it>m bOC{) (or JO, — see above) t?erfprocben, give it to hiroy (or 
iiJiy do you not give it to him ?) you know you have promised 
it him. Hence bodb often implies merely surprise,*— or, in 
other words, that something is contrary to custom and the 
habitual way, and is rendered by to be sure^ or surely s as^ 
2Bte bicft CeutC bodb gro6 jint), how rude these people are, to be 
suref* 

It is, however, more generally used either to denote soli- 
citude or curiosity, or to strengtlien expressions of that na-^ 
ture; and may often be rendered by some such expressioar 
as, I pray f I hope, I wish, I wonder, surety, &c*; as, 

SDamn @te bo(b, wak, I pray; (St war bodb nkt^t bofe, hewagnoi 

tmgryjhope; l^'iXtt Xfb ^^ defcttwiegen I wotddlhadbeennUmtX ffdtt 

ten @te e^ tdm- bccb ^t%t\itn^ I wuh you had ghen it him; 39 ffaht dear 

^ann bed) trgenb wo gefeden, I have turefy seen that man wmeu^ere^ 
2Da^ it)0llte ic& bOCt^ fagen? what was I going to say^ I wonder; @te 
trtffcn boc^, ba^, &c., ^/(H^ ^nou;; / suppose (or surely), that, &c.; 34^ 

mb'c^e beet' nHfTen, wer er iff, / sh&uld muck Hkt te hnmirwho he m. 

Obs, The particlea boc{) and wcM are frequently combined without 
denoting more than what one or the otherof them would singly signify, 
so that one of them may be considered as an expletive ; as, @i^ xoiX^ 
jb^en bOC& WOj^f 36ren S^ruber Unmn^ you wUl surely know your hrathet; 
S)a^ if! bCC6 WObl nur ©ct^erj, Ma^ is only joke, f dare say. In other di- 
stances each particle has its appropriate meaning; as, @x if! ret((, a6er 
tod) WO^l get^ij), Af u rich, hut yet avaricious, I dare say. These parti- 
cles are often, either conjdntly or singly, connected with others; espe<- 



* In this sense it is considered as a conjunctionw— See the rlHUsification of 
.the Conjunctions. 

f To render the eipression more emphatic, the verb is in such cases ofteo 
placed at the beginning ; as, J^abt i^ boil aie f^ ettt>af gefe^en, / ceriamly neti^ 
saw antfthing like that. 



§ 99*] AFFIRMATtVB A17& y«9A'»|VE ADVERBS. SdS 

cHiUy with tiiim fan ia> atl4» or hmn * i' «m^ of which< however, re- 
tains its paraoiilfir import ; as, ^iir toen i# @ie ialUy fragifit @ie; nun, 

Mb W061 fUr memen Obetm, you ask for lakam I take you; ivhy^for my 
tmeiey to be sure; &X fam mir ya bo4 nict^t ^erfCMy/or tdl ihai^ he cannot 

help me, you kHow;@\i mxb^n micb boct^ wei\ ntd^i gar benet^en, yoff 
foitf, syrety^noigosofarastoemfyvie: 'Suxd) bai ^^nf?erfann er benii 

ted) aucb nici^t (herein gefommen fepn, yet, ke surely cannot have entered 
through the window either, 

$ 99. We shall conclude our account of the adverbs by 
noticing several particles and phrases d^enoting affirmation. 
and negation. 

These denote aflSrmation or consent:-—* 

3a> y^*» id X0OiU eertavUy; )a l)OCt^» yes, yes (implying often somq 
impatience); gan) red)t, ejract^; ^itOli^oT ^aXil ^iX0X%tUndoubted2y,oif 
decidedly; fretltct^, or atlerbtng^f, to be sure, by all means; nun \a, or 

nun gut, well then, be it so; meinetweAen, or metnet6a(6en, or id) bin 

e$ iUfvHbtn, I have no objection; nur lU,go on, nevermind; tmmerjiin, 
let U be so, ^ 

The following express negation :— *- 

9Jein, Ho (!etn is the definitive «o,— see p. .57); nccftt, not; bem iit 

nict^t fo, that is not the case; nid)t btd), not so, you labour undet* an er^ 
ri»p ba^ e^en nkl^t, not exactly that, not just so; gar nubts not at aU; 
gar ni4^t^, notMng sft fU; gMT WmtX, no one wltaiever ; ntd)t gar, not very^ 
—as, n\d)t gar ml, not very much; toaXUta md)t gar, pshaJ nonsense. 1 
Um^mf^i^fOr mil Uti^Hn, by no means; ian\d)t,besurenot; bilQcibe 
n\d)t, or b\XXd)avii nidbU absolutely not, by no means; nie, niemabi^, or 
mmmerf, never; nun unb nimmermedr, on no account, nothing shall in-^ 
duce (me, &C.),— as, 3)a| tiiie i0 nun unb ntmmermebr, nothing on earth 
shall induce me to do that; n\d)t^ Wentger aH, far from, anything but,-^ 
as» Sr i|7 nict^t^ Wentgrr M geUl^rt, he is anything but learned. 

Obs* I. In Interjectional phrases banning with interrogative words^ 
tltct^t is often employed to denote emphasis, or mfre surprise, and not 
negation ; as, iSDie i^abe id) ii^n nidbt gebeten ! how eamettly have I not 
entreated him J %a^ (labe idb nidbtalle^ fur ibn getban I what have I not 
done for him/ SSDa^ er ntctt a\M gClernt bat I what an infinity of things 
he has learned I 2Da^ @iC ntct^t fagcn ! you surprise me! or, you do not 
say so J 

Obs. 9. With respect to two negatives, the same rule obtains as in 



* ¥stt the import of oik^ and benn see the Conjunctions, 
t 9?tmmecb going flut of use. 

X3 



2S4 pREMsmoNs. [$ loa 

English; namdy, two ni^gatiyes oonrey tn sffinuatm tense; 01 nnir 
ntemanb bort, ber fte lti<{^t (ebauerte, ikere wtu nobody there mho did noi 

fMty her: Stefe^ War fetnem wn mt^ gani unemartet. Mtr wag not 

quite unexpected to any of us. We find^ however, the best authors oftea 
yiolating this rule, and using two negatives for a negation «. 

Most prepositions are used also adverbially ; for which see § 107. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

§ 100. The German preposidons are generally divided 
into four classes, according, to the cases, they govern:-^ 
].) Those with the Genitive; 2.) those with the Dative ^ 
3.) those with the Accusative; and 4.) those with the Da- 
tive and the Accusative, according to their import. ThosQ 
which govern the genitive are^ with a very few exceptions, 
nouns or derivatives of nouns, as may be supposed from 
the English translation annexed to them. They require 
therefore the genitive^ like any noun that governs another 
signifying a different thing. The prepositions of the other 
classes are mostly particles denoting, primarily, relations 
of place ; and, figuratively, several other relations. 

With rq^ard jto the 6ases which the various local rela* 
tion» and their figurative use require^ it may in general be 
observed, that the relations of ori^n (motion from) or be- 
ginning, of conconiitancy, and of scene (i. e. where a thing 
is or acts), require the dative ; those of aim or end (motion 
to) rec]uire the accusative ; except tiacf> and jtt, which go* 
vem the dative. 

We subjoin now the several lists'generally given by Ger- 
man grammarians ; adding some examples to each list. We 
shall, however, resume ($ 105 seqq.) the consideration of 
those denoting various relations, and explain in detail both 
their prepositional and their adverbial import; as most of 
these are used also adverbially. 

[The dash ( — ), which is here annexed to some prepp* 



* Indeed this rule seens to be of modem origin. In Old Oeramiy^as 
well as in Anglo-Saxort^ t»^ negatives did not amnn, but stiengtbened the 
negation.— See Grimm*8 2)eutf(^e ©rannnatU, voi^ iii. ^ 
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sidons, indicates tbeplace of the noun governed by the pre^ 
position (see, for instance, the examples of anjiatt, |>al6er, 
and VOiQiti) ; all those not marked by a dash must precede* 
their case.] 

^ 

§ 101. Prepositions governing the Genitive:— 



anjlatt, or an— jlatt, or jiatt, 

instead of. 
bicjfcit^, on this side of. 
jcnfcitl, on the other side of 

— t>al6ett, or — I^al6er*, on 

account of, for the sake 

of. 
auf et|jal6, on the outside of 
imtct&at6, inside^ within the 

limits of 
06et(^al6, above, on the upper 

side of 
ttntet^al6, below, on the lower 

side of 
ftafl, ftjr viHue, or by the 

power, of. 
VixiQi, along (see Obs. below). 



laut, according to {the cof^ 

tents of). 
niittef ff, or tjcmrittetjt, bymeani 

of 
tro$, in spite, or in defianae^ 
of {see Obs. below). 

tttiflieadbtet, or — un^eaclrtrt, 

Hotimthstanding. 
ixmzxt, or unfctn, notfarfrom. 
t)entlOfle,fty dint,virtue,or the 

power of, according to. 

wa(>renb, during. 

mfjtn, or — m^ttt, on ac-^ 

count of 
nm — ^witlcn,^ the sake of , 

JufotflC, according, or ^•- 
suantyfo (see Obs. below). 



JExamplei. 

9(n(?att (or ffatt) bef • Sater^, or an M Satcr^ ff att, hutead of, tU 

father; \i\^\Xi ^i% £erge^, o» ihu nde of the mountain; wegetl M 

®elbe^, OP be^ ©elbel wegeti (or 6at6en>ybr the take of money; urn b€^ 
$imme(^ wiUen, /or heavens sake; um fetnettvlllen, or femet(al6en,ty 
(see p. 122.) /or ^if ^a^te; au0er6aI6 ber @tabt, ou^'ci^ <^/^ town (see 



* If the case governed is without any definitive, f)aihet is, according to gnun- 
xnairians, preferable ; otherwise ^aiben is used ; as, %{tn& f)ait>ex, on account of 
old age i fe'mti ^ittU \)<iittn, on account of his old age, 

f In familiar language we sometimes find the genitive of the pronoun bfc 
(i. e. beffen and bercn— § 65) compounded in the same manner ; as, beffent^afbtn 
or um bt^ntmiUtn, tttentntQtn or berent^<t(6en, &c.,/}r whote sake,-^ixsiead dt 
beffcn ifdibtn or um beffen minen» btttn totqen, &c. ; which latter phrases at^ 
alone considered as correct by most grammarians. These compounds must^ 
however, not be confounded with the demonstrative terms tti\)aibt bedroegen 
or btiii)(tlf>tn, on this (or that) account* which, like ot^oegeti and tot^dlh, on 
tvAA:A ocooaifff,. are quite, cunepj^ > . ,. 



SS6 FKI^081TIOH8» [§ 102. 

§iOQ, Obi.}; \nutria(bb\tftiStt6W,w9ikm^ti$ arete; DieSftetiifir ev« 

gte^t ftci) feAgift eiigrtfci^e ^tiUn unter^ib ber j^au)>tt!abt in bte 6ee, 

<Ae 7%ames falls into the tea iixit/ miles below the Metropolis; (§t ift ttaft 
feine^ 9mU$ 5a|U beftrgt, he is authorized to it by virtue of his office ; 
oermoge ettiel 3?ertrage^» 5y mr/Ke ^ (or according to) an agreement; 

ungeac(^tet bci fcf^lect^ten 9Detterl, or M fc(^lec])ten 3Dmer^ ungeact^ter, 

notwUhstandiing the bad weather; untoeit tmtt Dorfe^, not far from a 
village; Wdfytttib M ftriege^^ ^«ny« Ihe fvar. 

Obs. The three prepoMtkms lang^» tro$, and 3Ufolge> may be used in- 
digently with the genitive or dative case ; only that )llfe(ge musl, with 
the genitive, precede its case, and with the dative follow it ; as, lang^ 
be^ %\yx^t^, or Vin^i bem ^luffe, along the river; tro^ M (Sturttt^, or 

rrc$ btm®xvitm,inspUe of the storm; ^ufofge^tre^^uftrage^jOr^ttem 

9uftrage )ufOfge, according to your commission, — ^Instead of f(fng^, ttit* 
Idng i0 BOmetinies osed with the slune cases, and by some authors even 
with the accusative; with the latter case^ however, and generally also 
with the dative, it follows its case; as, entlang M ©ebirge^, along the 
mountains; Dem (or ben) SBalb entlang, along the forest, 

§ 102. Prepositions governing the Dative: — 

m6^9 to^ towards i after ^or i 



aViii out of; from. 

au^Cff ott^ o^ or mthout (the 

limits or reach of); besides, 
6^9 near or close tOj aty by ; 

with* 
binnctlf mthin (in reference 

to time only). 

— entflcflcn, opposed to. 

— 5e3«mi6er, or gedcn*— tiBer, 

opposite to. 
tllttf ^th» 

(See also the last observation.) 

Examples, 

&t fommt aui bem ®albe, unb gei^et na6) ienem 'SctU, he comes ou0 

<fiheforesU and goes to that village; Mfb nacb(!er 2Doc|^e, afier next u)c^i 

3c6 retfe (eute nact^ ber Jtilf!e ab, / depart today for the coast; tie. 

<&tra§e POn biefem Orte md) Orforb, the road from this place to OxfMl; 

@ie war bi\ tdrem ^x\xbtx,she was at her brevier's; ^cf ge(e e6en 3U meb 
nem DJieim, / am just going to my uncle; 3* bin fcjon feit ttm erjten 
^al iiier, unb werbe binnen brei Xagen tntt metnem 9?ruder.abre»fMi» / 



according to. 
nicbft, next to. 

tL}'^"'^ "'■'*• 

o6, on account ofs aoer (only 

in poetry), 
fdt^^inc^; during. 
VOtufrom; ofs Ay. 

— JttWlbCtjfl'ga/«s^, contrary to.- 



§ IQSO pRimsiTioKS. 237 

iave betn here thee ihefitit of Maif^ and Mkatt depart uM- my hrMgt 
wUhm three dt^t; (Sr fa^ XiCi^^ bem iRdntge, he iot next to the king; 

^r 2Dtrt6 wat un^ entgegen, the wind vm against.us; btm (Be f^(e 9u» 

IVtben contrary to the law; Sie fam mit iftrer Xodbter, lAe eomr imM A#r 

daughter; 34) lub tftn ncbf! (or fammt*} feiner 9rau eiti»/tiivtMAti^ 

together with his lady, 

. OAf.The prepositions ait^er(al6 and aU0er are frequently used indis- 
criminately, in the sense of ond of: yet their respective proper meaniqgtH 
are distinct, answering to the English outside of and out ^y— >au^er 
seeming to be rather of a negative nature, defining that place only 
where the object in consideration is not; whilst auftx^alb refers more 
distinctly to the place where it actually is; as, @r if! au^er bcx ^tabU 
or auf er Sanbe^f, he is out of town, or out of the country; au^er bjita 

^aufe, out of doors (not 2it home); ^att fcblug em Qdia- aufitialh 

ber 9ef!ung auf> they pitched a camp without (L e. before) the fortress. 
The negative import of au^er is more obvious in its figurative. use; as» 

au^ix^xctW, without doubt; a\i^tt®efaix, out of danger; au^er^t^em» 

out of breath ; a\x^iX bCt SScbe, out of fashion ; in which expressions auf ^0^ 
l^alb is unusual. 

When aufer occurs with an accusative case, it is a conjunction de* 
noting &u^ or except, and thecase of the noun excepted depends then 

on the verb. Thus, @r (at auger mir noct) me^rere Stacfibarn eitt^ela* 

ben» means, he invited several other neighbours besides me;^ but @r f^t 

aXU feine siiact^barn eingelaben* auf er mtc()» signifies, A^ tmnfec? a// Aia 
$ 108. Prepositions governing the Accusative:-^ 



hlXtdiy^throi^h ; by. 
fixCyfor^ instead of. 
Q^QCtli againstf towards. 

Examples. 

6in Zad) ffiegt burdf! bai ZiaU unb ttm bie'^tdbt, a rivulet flow* 



o^m (orfonbcrj), ^mithout.. 

n^tbcir, against. 



* Though tiiese two prepositions are often used indiscriininalely, they are not 
iquiie synonymous : nebfl, as a derivative of tie^en, at the side tf, implies a4fim0> 
tiofi ; famntt, as allied to iufntnmcn, together, implies ooi^nctiorh and is espa* 
eudly preferable when the predicate must necessarily be refenred to both nouns 
conjointly. Thus we may say, Qx ^at eiit ^auS ne^fl eitier ^St^it wn feincm 
4Batec fjeer^t, he inherited from his father a house together with a. mitt i but w 
should say, iSv miii baS <&auS fammt eiiiet ^fi^te fflr taufenb QSulbtn vetfonfnif A# 
^^^ t/ie Aoiue together with a mill for a thousand florins. 
■ t 9Iu(iec 8anbe5 is the only eipression in which aufer governs the gemtivcb 
. . I .C^pnbet U nearly obsolete, and.oocurs chiefly ,in a few particular oipm» 
ibns ; aS| fonber 3i»rife(, wiM<m/ ctou^; fonbcr ivn^t^mJAaulfear^hs^ 
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ikttniek the valley ami rotmd the iown; 3*c& tttH tveber fUf, Ao4 geglir 
t^ ftttxttn^ I willJSghi neither for not agamtt him ; gegeil bo^ 6llb^ \M 
3a(re<» towardM the end of the year; 'S>ai ttl um (or flit) feill ®elb gll. 
bal^H, <^ tt fio< f ^ had for any money; Wider (or gegeit) inetltetl 

awiteo, i^tfuuf my fD«2;; gegeii (or tviber) ben. (Strom fd^wimnieti^ lo 

9mm qgakut the stream; O^ne t^tl> without him, 

9 

' Ofti. The form gf n,ibr gc^f tt, fs nearly obsolete, occurring only in a few 
expressions : gen ^Immel, towards heaven; gen Dffen, towards the east: 
The particle bH, until, up to, or as far as, often precedes prepositions 
which imply motion or direction to; as, bti an ben ^M, up to the neck; 
bf!( i« biefer @tunbe, up to this hour; hH in ben ^atb, as far as into the 
forest. The preposition is often omitted before adverbs of place or time* 
and before names of festivals and proper names ; in which case bt^ seems 
to assmne a prepositional character; as, bt^ {iter(er» to this place; bxi 

Jftutt, till today ; hH Oit^xtt, untu Easter ; @v famnurbl$(na*)gjart^, 

he came as far as Paris only. — It answers to the English to in such ex- 
pressions as,ron JWanjig bi^ brei^ig ^nbtfrom twenty to thirty pounds; 
(St if! jebn bt^ Ito'ilf ^afjre ait, he is from ten to twehe years old. 

* § 104. Prepositions governing the Dative and Accjosa^ 
tive 



(my otij at. I tot, before. 



(l&et, over, above. 
untety below ; among. 
jWifcben, between. 



auf, upon. 
t^illtetf behind. 
ttl) in; into. 
neSetl} at the side of. 

The prepositions of this class, it will be observed, do not 
refer to their o]:))ect in an indeterminate manner^ but ddSne 
the particular part or side of it with which another object 
stands in local relation f . 

These nine prepositions govern the dative case when they 

* ®ttt is probably the Bame form with the English gpin in g a msay , agskt^ 
and ayriwrt, ■* Anglo* Saxon agm, ongean* 

f By thiB pecunarity nedffi is distinguished from 6d. Both these prepov 
BtionB dnote proximity ; bos n^m implies at the aide oft ftei merely near sm 
objeol^ wKbout nierence to any ^artiddar part of it. And this may serve to 
show tfaat^ coBtEsry to what soihie gramaiariaas assert^ the latter p p epoe i li o a 
cannot belong to this ckus ; for, even if it were used in good Grerman (as uik 
daabiadBy it is not) with verbs df motion, it would stiU be more anatogout to 
the prapodtionB aa^ and |u, which require only the datita caaeb thaato the 
prepositioiia of this da^ 
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refiBC to ih6 5c^li^^^ — that is, to the place where a thing i$ at 
the tinae referred to by the verb (no matter whether in a 
state of rest or of motion) ; and the accusative case, when 
referring to a noun which is the aim or end of an action. 
The same distinction, therefore, (of scene apd end) which 
in English is marked by the two preposition&.m and into, 
is in German, with all these prepositions, denoted by the 
two cases just mentioned. 

Examples, 

3)er Stnabe iff (or lauft) in &em Garten (orvtr bem gaufe),Mtf boy is 

in (or runs about) the garden (or before the house) ;—Qt lauft in &CII 
®arten (or vex baSi ^atl^), he runs into the garden (or before the house)) 

i.e. from some other place; 2)ie jSilcfter lieflen auf bem 2ifd[je, rege 

fie auf mein <Sct)rei6eputt, the booh are lying on the table, lay them on 

my writtng-desX: ; @r ffieg auf be»i 2?erg mit einer Cat! auf \itm 3?llcfen, 

he ascended the hill wiUi a burden on his back; T)tX WC^tit Ubn (or Uttter) 

3bnen ? who lives above (or b^low) you f Uber eineu ®ra6en fpringen, to 

leap over a ditch ; ^^ fa() iju Ufcer tit 2?riiCf e flejen, 2 saw him go over 
the bridge; gr tru^ eilt ©C^wett Utlter bem banter, Ae carried a sword 
Under his cloah ; 2)a^ Kittb fiel Utlter ben Sif*, the child feU (from his 
chair or some other place) under the table, — unter bttn Xlfcb would im- 
ply that the child was under the tahle before it fell; @r fa^ ^Wifct^etl 
tnir unb meiner©ctwe|ter, hesat betweenme and my sister; (Sr fejte fi69 
3Wifct^en midb unb mmt@6)m9^t,heseatedhimsel/betweenmeandmy 

tister; %axnm jfejen ©ie binter mix? f!eUen ®ie (?* ne^en mic|^, why 

do you stand behind me 9 place yourself at my side ; Qx retffecfte fict 6ln« 
ler ben 2?0rbang, he concealed himself behind the curtain; ^Kejrere ©e? 

malbe 6lngen an ber2Danb, liber, unter, unb neben bcm@p\ei^el, several 

pictures hung on the wall, both above, below, and at the side of the looking" 
glass; Sr (eijnte ii(b an biC SDanb, he leaned against the wall; Qx fcbrieb 

etwa^ an ba^ ^enffer, he wrote something on the witidow, — am ^enffet 

would Imply that he wrote something at the window, 

Obs. ]. Wh^n locomotion is implied, the preposition, according to the 
above rules, b^U requires the dative if the two nouns conne<^d by it 
remain at the end of the motion in the same position rdativdy to. each 
other as they were in at the b^inning of it ; as, 3>er jpuub (tef ^Wifd^eil 
ben 0^abertl M )ZDagen^, the dog was. running between ihe wheels of.iht 
earriage, t. e, his place in running with the carriage was between the 
wheels ;— the accusative (gwifcben bU S'^aber) would Imply that he mn 
between the wheels from some other place. Thus Blao,@r Ii€f vl^(or iKii«, 
ler, or nef^en) bent 9?agen !)er> he kept running bt^foreihelMi, or ut the side 
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qf) ihe carnage; @r gtllfl am S^CufR (lA, Atf nwfi^ ahng Ihe rioer.*-'On 
Ihe other hand, the tccusatiye is sometimes required without any modon 
bdng.expressedy some such words as. extending, or m the direction to^ 
being supplied by the mind; as, bret ^U^ in bie Z'dn^t, three feet(eaP' 
tending) in length; ellie ^tlH ttt bie Stuttbe, a mite round; @r (attC 
mt Btatbe Ubtt bie gattje @ttrne (iltn), he had a scar (extending) over hk 
tahokfarehead. In several instances it seems optional to use the dative 
^accusative,-— or, more accurately speaking, the noun governed by the 
preposition may be viewed in the relation of scene or of end, without 
much difference of import. Thus we may say, (§x ift nutt fc^Otl U6er 
&er ©rdnje, heitbythit time on ihe other tide ofthefrontiers^-^OT^ liber 

bie. ©range, 6eryonJ (or jpa«0 thefronHers ; (St bauete ein ^aui auf bem 

(or auf ben) ]9erg, he buUt a house on the hill: in the first case we 
consider merely the act of building, of which the hill is the scene; in 
the second, we look merely to the object (the house), which is pot on 
the hill by the action ; 2)a^ JTinb perbarg fid) btnter bem (or ben) Scr* 

bang, the child concealed himself behind the curtain ; — with the dative, the 
idea of scene, t. e, the place where something keeps itself concealed, is 
prevalent ; with the accusative, the change of place is kept^ more in 

view; %ci^ perbtrgt fict; btnter btcfem @cblcier? what conceals itself 

IwfuU is concealed) behind this veil? (Schiller.) Thus also, Qx f niete Uber 
eine @tunbe auf bet @rbe, he was kneeling above an hour on the ground; 
— 4gr fniete auf \>k ^tht refers to the change of position. 

Obs. 2. In the preceding examples the prepositions are used in their 
primary import of place, in which import the application of the above 
rules is easy. In their secondary or figurative import, in which no lo- 
cality is implied, recourse must be had to analogy ; and we must ascer- 
tain whether the relation expressed bears more analogy to scene or to 

aim. Thus we say, (Sr i(l auf ber 3?eife, auf ber ^octjeit, auf feiner 

j^Utbi in einer gUten l^age, he is on the journey, at the wedding, on his 
guard, in a good situation ; — ^d) gebe aUf bie Sveife, I go on the journey; 

^6) bin auf t>k ^od^geit gefaben, / am invited to the wedding; 3cj> Icbe 

Uilter bem ©Cfcuje ber (Sefege, TUve under the protection of the laws; — 
3cb nebme @te Unter meinen @cf)U$, / take you under my protection. 
Take also these examples : @r f|?ielt auf ber 2?ioIine, he plays on the 

violin; ®i beru^et auf 3bnen, it rests with you; auf einem ^uge bitnb 

Upn, to be blind of one eye; in metnem Xamen, in my name; etn S9e* 

febl an ba^ $eer, an order (directed) to the army; ein S$rief an mrct^, a 

letter tome; ^^ bafbte an @ie,/ thought of you (i. e, my thoughts were 
directed to yoM)*, SDenben @ie fict) an ibn, apply to him (literally, ium 
yourself towards him); ^d) bejieje mid) aUf @te I refer (my self ) to you ; 

«uf einen a^ten,to mind one; ^ fte( in eine ObnmadE)r,A^/m»M (lite- 
lally, he fell into a swoon); ©r banb. bie SBIttiwen in einen Jlrang, he 
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formed thejlowers inio a garland, ' Sitlbe bk im'l Zit'xU iti fincn SSatt^, 
bind the two parts into one volume. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples, that a being or con- 
tinuing in a certain state or condition, is analogous to the relation 
of seenej and requires the dative ; but a coming hUo a state or condi- 
tion, or a direction of an energy of the mind to an object, is analogous 
to the relation of an aim, and requires the accusative. — In the nse of 
(inter, neten, and 3Wtfc{^en, the above analogies are always obvious ; 
but the other prepositions of this class are often used in a sense in 
which the analogy to scene or aim must be obscure to the learner : in 
such cases, it may be useful to observe, auf and ijbcr generally govern 
the accusative*; the other prepositions, the dative. Thus, for instance, 
cause is expressed by libit with the accusative, and by por with the da- 
tive; as, @r erfcftraf liber Me ®efajr, or vox ber ®efatr,A<? was fright- 
ened at tfte darker: so we say also @r jUrnet auf micH, he is angry with 
file ; but, ®r lief feinen 3^rn an mir au^, he vented his anger on me. 

Thus also in reference to time, where auf and Uber always require the 
accusative case, and the other prepositions of this class the dative ; as, 

5*<* Wix\>i auf ben ^benb ju 2^mn fommen, / shall come to you in the 

evening; %m ^benb fam er Wteber, in the evening he came agoing ^n 

tierjebn Xagen (or Jeiite ilber mx\i\^n Sage) wirb er gurUcf fcmmen, 

this day fortnight he will return. However, when preceded by H^, untU, 
all prepositions of this class require the accusative case — a continuation 
to a certain point of time being implied ; as, vcn ^CVj^en bi^ an ben 
^benb,/rom the morning till the evening; b'\f> tief in bie 3'?aC^t, tiU hte 
at night, < 

We may also notice here, that, according to Adelung and other gram- 
marians, ijber denoting superiority always governs the accusative, whilst 
unter denoting inferiority governs the dative t ; as, Ser 5'Unger iff nic^t 

Uber feinen ^Keiffer, the disciple is not above his master; 3(* bin weit 
unux ibw, I am far below him; ©ie ij? U^er alic^ Ccb, unb er unter 

dller JtritiF, she is above aU praise, and he below all criticism, 

IMPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL PREPOSITIONS, 
§ 105. We shall now give a more detailed account of 

* In the sense of during (see the third signification of libit in § 105), &ttt 
governs the dative case. 

"f Probably because superiority involTes a rising, an exceeding, above an- 
other object; inferiority a remaining below. And, indeed, some such word as 
•* elevated ** or "placed" may be supplied by tlie mind when liter denotes su- 
periority. It mustft however, be observed, that some authors use the dativo 
when ubtx in this sense is joined with verbs of rest ; and in the very exaropie 
here given (ber@(^ia(cr tft ni(tti &c,), which Adelung quotes from Luther, tli« 
propriety of the accusative case has been questioned. 
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the signification of the prepositions in most extensive 

use :— 

. %n denotes l.) At, on, or in, as implying the touching of, or b^ng 
close to, an object ; as, (ktwaxftt am ^U^e be^ Ser^e^, A^ is waUmg at 
the foot of the hill ; ba^ @ci^lO^ M \)tX Xt>ilr, tke lock on the door ; %xanh 
furt am ^ain, FranJ^ort on the Main; im ^Bunbe am ^Urm, a wound 
in the arm.. Thus also figuratively, Da^ ()^ ^in %ti[iX an iiun, that it a 
fault in him. 8.) Motion up to an object, or an annexing to it, or simply 
direction towards it ; as, Qx ^in^ an bie Z^^X^he went to the door; ^an 

banb ifcn an einen 35aum, they tied him to a tree; eine SBittfttrift an ben 

Jtdni^, a petition to t/ie king. (See al?o the examples of § 104, Obs. 2 J) 
3.) The reference of a quality or quantity to its matter or subject ; as, 

(^r if? reict; an baarem (3clbf, Ae ^ rich in ready money; gefunb am 

StOXp^Xt abtX fcbwacb am (Seifte, sound in body^ but weak in mind; (See 

iibertrifft ibn an 2Di6, 'he surpasses him in wit; Wlan^cl an aBaffec* 

want of water. 4.) The reference of an energy to the matter or object 
on which it is exercised; as, ^lan baueX nod; an fcinem ^aufe, they are 
still at work on his house ; (ict^ an Clncm tdct^cn, to revenge oneself on a 
person, 5.) Cause, but chiefly of feelings, sensations, or mental percep- 
tions; as, 3* babe '^Xtn^t an bcr ©acjc, / rejoice in the thing; (ffr 

bcraufcf^te ii^ am Wi'iM,he intoxicatecLhimelf with wine; an einem 
S^ieber tterben, to die of a fever ; 3cb evfantiie ibn an feiner Stimme, / 

recognised him by his voice. (See also Obs. 7.) 
^Uf denotes 1.) On, upon, at, in reference to the surface or upper 

part of an object ; as, @<l icben Xbief e auf JBergen, auf ber ebenen @rbe 

Unb auf bem (Brtinbe be^ ^eere^, there are animals living on mountains^ 
on the level groundy and at the bottom of the sea; @r Itanb auf einem 
%\X^i,he stood on one foot; @r fab auf un^ berab, he looked down upon 
us. 2.) A direct motion towards, or direction to, an object; as, Crr 
qin.^ I^Crabe auf mich (auf bie XbUr) gU, he went straight towards me (to 
thedoor); ^(ler^Ugen warenauf ibn QmdfXtty the eyes of all were fixed 
upon hi7n. — ^Thus also figuratively, in defining the direction of a mental 
energy: auf etwa^ flefapt fepn, to be prepared for a thing; auf U'- 

manb b'cfe fepn, to be angry with any one; auf 2JiitteI benfen, to t/iink 
of means. (See also Obs. 8.) 3.) Immediate succession, often with the 
accessory idea of cause ; as, ^d) folge auf @ie, I come next to you; @ctlla]) 
auf Sct)Iag, blow upon blow; auf5 ©ffen fcblafen, to sleep efler eating ; 
(Sx befinbCt flCb bejTer auf ble ^(rgenei, he feels himself better after tke 

medicine; Ser S8aum fallt niAt auf ben erftcn <&cblag, the tree does 

not fall on the first blow; v£«l ^efcl^ab auf feinen 2$efebl, fV was dime bij 
his order. 4.) The foundation or ground of a sentiment or action ; as^ 
(Sr iff ffOl J auf feinen fKeidbtbum, he is proud of his riches; Z^uc e^ auf 
meine liSerantWOrtung, do it on my responsibility, 5.) Manner^ way : 
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tSr betrug frc|> auf eine fejr unarttge -Btife, he behaved in a very m. 

becoming manner; avtf SfUlfdb, in German; auf eitiett 3wg, c^ ««* 

draught; (ic& duf 9Ji(!oJen uuf ben gieb) fcfitagcn, <o j%A< wUh pistoii, 

{with stoords). .See also § 95, Obs, 2. 6.) The extent of a quaptity ; as, 

2)le Steven befaiifen (tc^ auf taufenb X&aler, Me co*f« flmoiw/ to a thou- 

MtnddoUart; ^Ue famen um bi^ auf mm^ all perished but one; Otx 
Uittt ba^ 9Q^ bi!( auf Me ^efen, he emptied the cask to the dregs ; ^Citt 
^ei^alt WHfbe auf bie 0alfte ^txah defeat, /2/f ^o/ar;^ was lowered to the 
half, 

■ 

Obs. 1. ^n and auf are both often rendered by on; auf, however, re- 
fers to the uppermost part of the object, an to any other exterior part, 
but more particularly to the sides of it : (5r fc^rieb an W QQDanb, \AWb 
auf ben Sifcfc, he wrote on the wall and on the table; auf ber 3)?aucr 
H^icn, to stand upon the wall. In defining, therefore, the local relation 
of two objects, auf implies a perpendicular, an a horizontal, direction. 
Thus, auf bem S'^beine, on the RhinCf refers to the surface of the river, 
am dibeine, on the Rhine, refers to its banks. So also when used ad* 
verbiallyj as, ct»Cn AUf fd^wimmen (or (legen), to swim (or lie) &n the 
^surface; sfbcn a« \l^cn,io sit at the head or top (of a table, for instance). 
See also Ohs, 2. < 

^U^ denotes 1.) Out of, from, implying a motion from the interior or 

from within the limits of an object : @r f ouimt au^ bem ^ejfer (Oefiing? 
mi\ke comes out of the cellar {prison); @r jcfi ein ^Keffer axxi ber Xafcbe, 

he drew a knife out of his pocket ; (fr l|c aU6 ©act?fen,/ie is from Saxony;^ 
JSriefe au^ 5t<JlJf n» letters from Italy, Thus also figuratively, aU5 tiim 
S)eUtfc()en Uberfe^t, translated from the German. 2.) Cj^, f»/ assigning 
the materials Of ingredients: ®r macftte eine JBilbfauU au^ farmer, 
be made a statue (f marble; 2)er 3)tenfct> beite&et au^ Ceib unb ©eeie,, 

man consists of body and soul; ^a^ iff au^ l^m geworben? what is be-, 
come of him*? 3.) From, as expressive of motive or ground : 34) tbat 
ei au^ Sefbrufi (au$ gUten Urfact?en), / did it from vexation {for good 
reasons); au^ ^DJoHgel an %i\b,from want of money; 3* fctlO^ awi 
feinem ^n^Ug, ba^ &c., / concluded from his dress that, ^c; !S)iefC5 t)t 
flar aw^ einer ^telle in l^il^iUS', this is evident from a passage in Livy, . 
Sei is never used with verbs of motion. It denotes 1.) By or at in 
the sense of ** close or near to": ^c^^ wofene 6ei ber 5?irc|?e, Hive near 

* ^vA in this sense has, as may be seen from the examples, a reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to the change of foi m or state which the substance experience^ 
by the action ; and by this, auS is distinguished from von, which, like an ad- 
jective, simply indicates the kind of substance, without any reference to its 
previous form. Thus, eine f8t(bfAU(e Don ^iirmor is exactly the same as eine 
mamtocne 99tlbfAu(e, a marble stahie. The difference between aui and uon, in 
such cases, is therefore analogous to that between a common adjective and § 
participle past used adjectively. . . 

y2 
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the church; ^69 Itan^ bet ber %Wx (or bet tbm), / Hood ai the door (qr by 

him)} bie @d)\ad)t bei Celp^tg, Mi? 6at//^ o/'(fiMr) Letpncs bei ber j^nb, 

o^ ^an</. 2.) With, among, in, in reference to the home or country of a 
person^ or to an establishment : (Sr Wax bei mtr, he was with ine {at my 

house); @r wo^nt bet feinem Obeitn, he lives with his uncie; SSet ben 

iRuiTen {hd Utt^) tfl ba^ nict^t (Situ, among the Jfussians (with usy this 
is not the custom; @t bteitt bei tnir, he is in my service; ^di) ^abe ^ine 
©telle betm Rxie^^i'SiVMimint, I have a situation in the JFar-Depart^ 
ment, S.) A reference to the will or estimation of a person : dx gilt 
Ptel bet beitl ifdntge, he is in favour with the king; @x xoixb @ie bet t^tn 
entfct^ulbi^en, he will excuse you to him; @ucbe fetne ^iltfe hi\ iim,seek 

no help from him; ^6^} bad)te bet twit, I thought wiihinmyself, 4.) At, with, 
in the sense of " being present at, or simultaneous with" ; and sometimes 
with the accessory idea of cause; as, (?r war bci Stfci^e (beim ©ebete), he 
was at table {prayer)', £etm ^eggeben lactate iX, at going away he lajighed; 

6^ wax bet btefer ^elegetibeit, baS, &c., it was on this occasion that, ^c, / 
29ei biefen Wcxten bradb er in Xbranen aui^at these words he burst inio^ 
tears; JSci feincn Xatentett war ibtn ba^ letct^t, uM his talents this woe 

easy to him. 5.) In implying possession : @r i|C bei gUter £aune {Wl 
' gUter (Befunbbett), he is in good humour (in good heaHh); fSi\X bu bet 
©tnnen? are you in your senses? 3c6 bttt nict^t bet ©elbe, / have wf 
money. 

Lastly we will notice the following expressions, in which, and in some 
similar phrases, bet denotes instrumentality: @r na^ttt ttt\6> bet ber $anb» 
he took me by the hand; dx fagte ben ^ieb beim iTragen (bei ben j^renj^ 

he seized the thief by the collar (byihehair); einett betm Stamen nettnei1» 

to call a person by name; bet bex Qampe (bem ^enbfdbeitt) lefen, to 

read by the lamp (by moonlight) \ @^ ifl bei Sobe^flrafe oerbCten, it it 
forbidden on pain of death. Thus also in swearings betm ^immel I by 

heaven/ J(t) befcf^wdtre @te bet allem wa^ 3*&nen ^iUg i^,! beseech you 

by all that is sacred to you, 

^lit : 1.) In most cases it corresponds to the £lnglish/or (though /or 
must in many instances be rendered in German by other prepositions, — 
see particularly Obs, 6,); as, 3* f^teibe ben Srief flfr iJHt, I write the 
letter for him; 3c& banfe Sbtien filr^bre CSUte, I thank you for your 
kindness; fiir etwa^ jteben, to answer for anything; @r if! febr gro^ fUr 

fein ^\ux, he is very tall for his age ; ^Ur wen Jalten @ie mi* ? /or 
whom do you take me*? 2.) In some instances it denotes to in the 
sense of "as far as regards": Da$ if! eitte ^kiltigfeit (ein greyer Ser* 
lUf!) fiir ibtt, that is a trifle (a great loss) to him; Q,X iff tobt ftjr raic{)» 

* A few instances of this kind are in German likewise construed with fur» 
and in English with the verb '*to be/' expressed or implied ; as, 3<^ ^atte 
(ereiare) t^n fur einett fBetrufler, I think (declare) him, to be an impoUvri fiU 
einett ^^itofop^en getten, to be thought a phUosopher, 
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fer is dead to me; Da^ if! fUr bfc& COn ff Inem 3?U$en, ^A^/ is of no use 
to yon,* 

Wc may notice also these phrases : *iDort fUr SBcrt, word for word; 
<&Cbritt fUr Scbtitt, *^€p 5y j/ep; fUr^ erite, in the first place, also /or 
the present. The expression tOdi fUr, what sort of, has already been 
noticed (p. 1S9). 

Ocgen denotes 1.) Against, contrary or opposed tO; in which signifi- 
cation it is synonymous with XO'xtiX *. See the examples, p. 238. 2.) 7V 
wards^ to : gegen Ojlen, towards the East; gegeil "21 be lib, towards evening; 

feme ®Ute (Oraufamfeit) gegen midb, his goodness {cruelty) to me, 

S,) Mout, in the sense of "more or less*': ge^)en {junbcrt "^liXi^diitXi, about 
a hundred persons ; j^egen gwanglj^ ^i^l^rej abotU twenty years. 

3n is mostly rendered in English by in\ or into. (See the examples, 
p. 239.) We shall therefore notice only some particular expressions, in 
which in is rendered by other prepositions : 3(^ ^'m in (def^aften ()ier> 
/ am here on business; tm (Segentt^eil, on the contrary; tm ©an^en, upon 

the whole; in SJerlegenbcit, at a loss; 2Dir (Tnb im ^rieben (im itriege) 

wit Mefer Station, we are at peace {at war) unth that nation; in etWrt^ 

x>tx\kbt fepn, /o A^ in love with anything; einem iu^ (Sejicbt lo6en, /o 
/)r«Me one to his face ; in ^nfe5un;j, with regard to ; in einer Xicfe (§i5^e, 

<5ntfernung) pen gwan^ig ^Ug, a/ M«? rfc-joM {height, distance) of twenty 
feet; in gUtet ^blTcJjt, mth a good intention ; ix\ bie ^lU^Ilt fcjlagen, ^ 

/)Mi to flight; einen in ^reibeit fegen, to set one at liberty. 

Ohs. 2. In definitions of place, the use of auf and in is often difficult 
to determine. Generally it may be said, that in has reference to the 
limits, and auf to the surface, of a place; as, in jenem Canbe, in that 
country; — @r lebt avif ^tXKi Canbe, he lives in the country — not in town 
(am l^anbe signifies on shore, the locality being horizontally defined — see 

Obs. 1.); (fr wcjnt in biefer ©trape, he lives in this street; S>er Jtnabc 

ipxiU auf ber ^Strage, tlte hoy play% in the {open) street, — Further, with 
places of public business, or with amusements in which we take an active 
part, auf is used,* whilst in is employed in cases where we are merely 
attentive to what is going on. 'fhus we say, auf ber ^}JO|T, at the post- 

office; auf \)im 3Jat&t)au5, at the town-hall; auf btm gjjarfte, at the 

marketplace; auf bem iSalle, at the ball; auf bct SodJgeit, at the wed- 
tUmgf &c. But we say, iU) Gongert, at the concert; xm X&eater, at the 



♦ In compounds, flegen, generally, implies a counterj)arly a set off\ and in a 
few cases ;w«tfnc<?; but wiber denotes ojiposuion, aversion; as, (^e.i]pnrfd()nung, 
counter-reckoning i &^\tx^^<{i^i antithesis j QJgflcnrcbe, a reply j^SBiicintet con- 
tradiction; QJegcnflonb, object i—SSQibetftmh, resistance; QiQtnw&xU^, present ; 
— wiberiDfirtifl, disagreeable. 

t But not vice versa, the English in being often rendered by otber prepo- 
sitions in German ; see, for instance, nn and 6ei in this section. 

y 3 
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theatre; ilt bit ^eblgt (®(t)Ule, &c.), at the tkrmon {tehool, ^c.)-* In 
several cases it is optional to use auf or m ; as, @r tfl auf, or in, feincm 
Simmer, A« if in A«f room; auf,oT in,tetf8M9tietyinthe^rary; auf, 
or in, 5er 2DeU, in M^ worA/, &c. 

^tr, as may be seen from the dictionarj, has nearly all the significa- 
tions of ufith, (See, however, 06s. S.) It is used also in reference to 
means of conveyance, in which case, and in a few others, it answers to 

the English hi/ ; as, ^^ will e^ S^nen mit einem S5oten (mit ber $ofr, 

mir ber erjten ©elCgenijeit) fcbtCfcn, / wiU send it to you by a messen- 
ger {Jbypost, by the first opportunity) ; mit \itm Sifwagcn reifCtt, to travel 

by ike diligence; 2)ie ffeffuttg wurbe mit ©turm eingenommen, ike 

fortress was taken by storm; mit @CWalt, by force, — ^We may notice 

also the following phrases : ®r vcrbciratbete fcine Xocl^ter mit einem 

Jlaufmann, he gave his daughter in marriage to a merchant ; mit eineitl 
PCrnvinbr fepn, to be related to a person; mit Xage^ ^nbrucl;, at day- 
break; mit einem 2Dorte, in one word; Sie trerben es mit ber ^m 

erra&ren,5^0M wiU team it in time ; mit %U'l^, on purpose ; §abC ^Jitlet- 
ben mit mir, have pity on me; mit ^ilBen treten, to tread under foot; 
Qv with mit ICbemXa^t finbifdb^r, he becomes more childish every day. 

Obs. 3. The English **with" is often rendered by M, sometimes by 
rcr and von — see these prepositions. From the examples of the second 
signification of bei, it will be observed, that when the English ** with" 
defines the locality of an object, it is rendered by bei ; mit would imply 

a conjunction, or " together with"; as, @r war mit mir tei feinem iStn-' 
ber, he wasr with me at his brother's; ^d) mu^te mit bem ^rgte bei bem 
i^ranfen bie gan^e ''Jta<bt auft7$en, I was obliged to sit up,along with the 

physician, the whole night with the patient. 

dtci^ denotes 1.) Motion to or towards an object (see examples, p. 23€; 
see also Obs. 5.). 2.) A direction to an object; as, Qt gielte (fcfJCft Warf 
eteine) nad) ibm, he aimed, (shot, threw stones) at him ; fid) nad> D^etl 
wen ben, to turn totvards the east. 3.) For, or after, with verbs denoting 
search, pursuit, or desire; as, ©cjicfe nad) btm ©C^^neiber, send for the 
tailor; (icD nac?? etwaj? umfe&en, to look about for anything; ttad) (?Jre 

pcbcn, to strive for honour ; mh^ ctwai fd)mad)ten (feufjen, verlan* 

gen), to pine (sigh, long) for a thing; (5r fragte t\a6? 3&nen, he asked after 
you. 4.) After, in reference both to space and time ; as, *S)CL f ommeit 
ffe einer md) bem anbern, there they come one after another; ©ie gOg 

* When public buildings are mentioned as the locality of an office or en- 
gagement, they are construed with an : ^prebiftcr nn Der St. ^cterfifitd^e, j^rcacACT" 
ai St. Peter's Church ; ^rofeffor rtn ber l)of)tn @4)u(e, &c., Professor in the Uni- 
versity, j*c. When an office or engagement is to be defined with regard to its 
mastor, or the particular establishnient, without reference to any locality, tsi 
is used.— See the second signification of bti. 
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e^ nacf^ lic(^i ^ drew it ufterher; m6> fetnem Ztbe^qfferhii death. 
Thus also %uraiively, bit beffe l>id)M m6) ^omer, ike beH poet after 
Hatner, 5.) According to, 6y, after, referriog to what regulates, or serv^ 
as a pattern ; as,3c() Ubt na<b ^el1 ®efe$en, lUve according to the Utws; 
nad) ^^nt Banbe^gebrauct^, according to the custom of the country ; ^ait 
mu^ ni(*tnac& bita®^tm\XXXbt\\tt\, one mmtnotjudge by appearance; 

na* bem ®ewi*te oerfaufen, to tell by weight; ^<x6) meiner Ubr if! e9 

{»alb iWet, by my watch it is half -past one; m(b btX fKatUX gesetctnet, 
drawn from nature; Cin (ScmalbC nad) (SorregglO, a picture after Cor- 

reggio. We say also, nacj etwa^ rled^ett, or fc(;nrecf en, to #»i^i/, or to/r, 

of anything, 

Obs. 4. i]^ac{) is placed after its case, 1.) When it denotes SifoUoudng 

the course or track; as, (5r fiebet bem ^lujfe (bet Strafe) nacJt), /^/o/- 

Aw* ^4? n'tJ^r (the road)*;—^X gejet naft) bem ^(Ufle signifies, ^^ gotf# 
^o ^e river, 2,) When used in the restrictive sense of '* as far as 
regards"; as, ^^ fenne ibn itur bem 9famen m^, I know him only by 
name; b^tti Ceibe ita* tm ®rabe, ber (Seele na* m i^immel fepn, to 

be, as far as regards the body, in the grave, as regards the soul, in heaven. 
When na^ denotes according to, it is in many instances optional to 
place it before or after its case; as, nad) meiner ^einung, or meiner 

SJJeinung md), according to my opinion; 9?ac6 feiner ©ewcbnbeit, or 
feiner ©ewobn^eit nact, jtanb er friij) auf, according to his custom he rose 

early, 

Obs, 5, Motion to an object is expressed both by nacf) and gtl. With 
persons gtl only must be used; with proper names of places, or countries, 
nad); as, @r ging nai$ 'Binbfcr gum Kbnige, he went to Windsor to the 
king, — In many other cases both prepositions are used indiscriminately j 
as, @te Itefen gU, or nact^, t^ren @ct)iffen, they ran to their ships. Yet 
the proper distinction of nadb and )u would appear to be, that nadb de. 
fines more the direction of a motion, gtl more the termination of it, — 
the former implying a course towards an object, the latter inore the 
reaching or the attaining of it. Thys, dtad) bcm Segen greifen (or lan« 
gen), to reach for the *«£;orrf;— JU ben SDaffen greifen, to take up arms. 
Hence in the examples of the second signification of nad^, though refer, 
ring to a person, gtl cannot be used, as they imply mere directions; 
whilst, on the other hand, gtl in its second and third significations could 
not be interchanged with nad), as it evidently refers there chiefly to the 
end of the motion. — See^ the end of Obs. 8. 

Ueber denotes, 1.) Both over and above in all their significations; as, 

@itt ©Jwert bing Uber feinem 0aupu,asword hung over his head; iiber 

^ ■ ■! - r 1 ----- ■^. -_ - ■ — ..^ . ■ — _■__■■- _ ^ _ I 1. . ^— ^^^— ^— ^^^^^,— ^^— 

* ^a^ iQ such instances may perhaps be considered not as a preposition, 
but as a separable particle ; the form of the ? erb being then nac^ge^em 
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etn Self (errfd^en, to mie over a people; tt^er bem Waffer^ a^ove ike 

water; Uber iWattgig ?Jfer&f , oftot^tf (wortf fAflii) /iMfify horges. (See also 
examples, p. 239.) 2.) Beyond: @y fct^O^ tibcr ba^ 3i^l ^ttdUS, ^ gkol 
beyond the mark; 7)ai gcj^et tiber IttCinen 2^erf7anb) /Ao/ goes beyond my 
eoncepthn, 3.) During, often with the accessory idea of cause : & 
fctliefttber btt (frcbigr ein, he fell asieep during tke sermon ; ^tb bin 
i|6er bem <Suc{^en mUbC geworben, / Aotte 64?come tired during (and also 
tfi consequence of) the search. 4.) At, implying cause : ^r lit h'6ft llbcf 

3br SBetragen, he is angry at your behaviour; 5'cb crf^auitte UbtT feme 

^Ubndeit, / was astonished at his boldness. See also Obs. 7. 5.) About, 

concerning: ©ie ffrltteti ftct? Uber eine i^ietnigfett»M4?ydifpfi/^aA(w/i> 
tri/ie; Uber ettva$ nad^benfen, /o think about a t/iing; @te werben fid) 

barUber rergletcben, they will come to terms about it. Notice also these 

phrases: 'IDtr iverben uber ^(tanb nad) Deutfd)lanb reifen, we shaB 

go to Germany by way of HoUand; %\\XC0 Uber tblt ! curse on Jam I ^df 
fann e^ ntct^t Uber'$ ^erj brtngen, I cannot find it in my heart. 

\Xm denotes, 1.) Round, around: 6r gitig um ha^ $au5 (uw bte @cfe)» 

he went round the house {round the comer). 2.) About, near to : Qx tjl 

tmmer um m\d)theis always about me; Mm biefe®egenb mug er wcbnen, 

near this place he must live; Xim blefe 3^it» about tins time. 3.) For, in 
rererence to an object of exertion or solicitude : Qx arbeitct um I^cblty 
he works for wages; jd? bitte um SetgebUMg, / &g (for) pardon. See 
Obs. 8. 4.) About, concerning: um etwa^ befcrgt feplt, to be concerned 
abovd a thing ; um etwa5 Wt)]en, to know abotdathhig. 5.) By, defining 

the amount of a difference: @r iff \xm einen JTopf A^oper, utrb nm ein 

^abt alter, al^ iC^, he is taller by a head, and older by a year, than T; 

2)a0 it? um einen ^t\\ gu \an^,this is too long by an inch; ^d) babemic^ 

um ein $funb perrecbnet, / am wrong by a pound.^ln this sense um, 
joined with fo or fo Ptel, is often used as a conjunction, before compara- 
tives, for bej!o, and is then rendered by so much the: ^€ ejer @te fom^ 

men, um fo lieber (or betto Ueber) wixb e^ mir fepn, the sooner you come, 

{so much) the more agreeable will it be to me. 6.) A loss, with a few verbs 

only: ©ie !am umpief®elbbabei,*^/a*^inttcAf7Mmeyi3^i/; etnen um 
bai Ceben bringen, to take away one's life; @5 it? VLtn ibn gefcbeben (or 

^tt^CiK),he is undone. In the following and similar expressions, in which 
um mostly may be rendered in English by to have, the prepositional 
phrase is the proper nominative of the verb : (?^ if? eine fc^dne ^ad:fi 
um ein gUte^ ©ewiffen, it is a fine thing to have a good conscience — for 

ein guteji ©ewitTen it? eine fcb*dne©acl?e. We may notice also the fot- 

lowing expressions : eine^ um bci^ anb^Xi,by turns, alternately; immer 

um ben anbern Xag, every other day; fic(> um einen perbient macben* 

to deserve well of anybody; Qi fe^ bdrum, let it be so. 

Unter denotes, 1 .) Both under and below in all their signiiications : 

@$ liegt unter b^m Xifd^e, it lies under the table; unter ber Oberfla^e, 
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behw the surface; ^d^ will ti uttter )e()n ^futib nicf^t perfaufett, / mil 
not sell it under ten pounds; unter feiner ^nUitutid C^ufftcbt, d?egte> 

rung), under his direction {fiare^gwemment); Utlter btefem ^Xtm^under 
{beneath) this stone. 2.) Among: @^ etttjlanb etll ©ttett Utlter t(inen» 
M^r^ arot^ a dispute among them ; btX ^Cf!e Uttter Utt^y the best among 

us; Uttter an6ertt» amtmg ot/iers, 3.) During, amidst : @r tf! unter betn 

l^iTcn eittgefct)(afett,Ae/i?/^ asleep during the (or ti;H«0 reading; ^Cb bilt 

unter ^reubett alt geworbett, /^ve^rox{;»oi(/amMb^com/or^«; unter 

6em Scnner ber ilanonen, amt<;bi ^ thunder of the cannon, 

!Son denotes, 1.) A motion or removal from a place; also a sepank 
tion from an object : @r fcmtttt POm Serge, he conies from the hill; voti 

cbm, from above; (Se(i tt^eg pcn t)ter,go hence/ Sct^neibe ein @tUcf von 
biefem ffucben afc, cm/ a piece of this cake; @r iff pon ibr gefcfeieben, 

he is separated from her, 2.) Beginning, origin : bie iKetfe OOn Conbon 
nadb SSatb* ihe journey from London to Bath; POn ie^t an, henceforth; 
ein @belmann POn ©eburt, a nobleman by birth. Hence 3.) Origin with 
regard to the agent or author, especially in the passive voice, where the 
agent is always construed with POn : @r wet^ e^ PCn* ibr, he knows it 
from her; @r foK POn meiner ^anb llerben, he shall die by my hand; ein 

(Sebict^t pon (d'ctbe, a poem by Gothe; ein ©ematbe pen ^lbrec{?t DUrer, 

a picture by Albert Durer; @r WUrbe POn ibr getabeft, he was blamed by 
her. Thus also with qualifications in regard to agency : ®a^ war fcb? 
giitig (or unred^t) POn ibm, ihis wasverykind (or turong) of him. 4.) The 
relation of form to its substance, or of 'a quality to its subject: 3er 

Xing if? pon (Solb, the ring is of gold; eint iKeibe Pcn Saumen, a 
row of trees; fletn pcn ^ixfcti^smaU in person; ein @ngel Pon einem 
itmbe, an angel of a child ; ein @cburfe pon einem 29ebienten, a rogue 

of a servant.-^\n all these examples the first noun may be considered 
as the accident (i.e. form or quality) of the second. (See also Obs.6.) 
5.) Possession : 'as, @ac^en POn ^ict^tigfeit, things of {i. c, possessing) 

importance ; ein ^ann pon Xalenten (pon ^nfeben, pen 2?erm'egen> 

a man of talent {of consideration, of property). It denotes sometimes 
also the partitive relation ; as, einer POn ibnen, one of them. — See the 
Use of the Genitive in the Syntax. 

2?er denotes, l.) Before: @r ttanb per mir, he stood before me; per 
ber Xbiif» before the door; por Ottern, before Easter. 2.) Superiority: 

@ie ^cictjnet fl<b burets ibre £ebbaftigfeit per alien anbern au^» she di^ 

sHnguishes herself from all others by her vivacity; @r f)at bd^ VOX tttiv 
POrau^, he has that advantage over me. S.) To, implying deference : ^lle 

ttanben per ibm auf, aU rose to him ; @r nabm ben $ut per mir ah, he 

took off his hat to me. 4.) The cause of fear, aversion, and similar feel- 
ings; also of hindiance : @r (ief per btm i^einbe bapen, he ran away from 

the enemy; 3* jitterte (errdtbete, fcbamte micb) per ibm, / trembled 

(fihshed, was ashamed) before him ; einen. ^bfci^eu (Sfel, Jurcbt) Pet 
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etWt)^ fl^abitl, to have an avertion to (ditgutt at, fear of)anytkmg; ettva^ 

vet einem oertergen, to conceal anything from a person; 3* farm per 

bem Carm fein 2Fort t^dren, I cannot hear a word for the noise, 5.) Cause 
as arising from ah excessive in tenseness of a sensation : @r gttterte VCt 
SdlU, he trembled with cold! @te fct^aUlttte Vtt^Utf), she foamed nntk 

rage; por ^reubc weiiien, to weep for joy; ^c^ pcrfcbmadbte tjor Surft 

/ am dying of thirst, 

3u denotes, l.) A motion to, referring to animated beings : @r Qin^ 
gU fetnem ^XUbtX, he went to his brother; @C(|e btct) gU mir,M^ cfotz^n by 

me; ^d^ will lleber ju ben XWeren im aOalbe gefeen, I tuUl rather go to 

the beasts in the forest, 2.) 7\), in reference to a proceeding to an action 
or business ; which latter is often expressed figuratively by the place 
where it is usually performed: @ie fdjritten gur X^eilung bet Qrb: 
fibOift,they proceeded to the partition of the inheritance; Rentttten®ie ^Utll 
^rU()ffilCf, (gur Arbeit, gum v&picl), come to breakfast (to workytoplay); 

@r fUbrte fie gum ^itar, he led her to the altar; gur @cftule (gu 2?ertfr 

gU Xifd^e, gur Jtirc^e) geben, to go to school {to bed, to table, to church) ; 
f twa^ gu ^arfte bringen, to bring anything to market, ») To, or as far 
as, referring to the ultimate limits of an action: SSi^ gum (Pcle (f? itCCtT 
Sf^iemanb VCX^ibxnn^m, nobody has yet penetrated to the Pole ; ^uHe C^ 

bi^ gum 9?anbe, Jill it up to the brim ; vctti $immel bH gur @rbc, from 

heaven to earth; @r b^t e^ bi? gum Oberjfen gebradbt, he has raised him- 
self to the rank of colonel. 4.) An adjoining or appertaining to: fi^^e ii pi 

belt ilbrigeu, lay it along with the others; ©affer gum 3Beine giefen, to 

pour water to the wine; (5r fang gUr ©Uitarre, he sang to the guitar; 2)a^ 

gejidrt gu einer anbern itraffe, this belongs to another class; berSc^lUffet 

gum ©CfclCffe, the key to the lock. 5.) In, at, in reference to the rela- 
tion of scene (§ 100) ; but chiefly with proper names of places : (?r lebt 
gu (or in) Conbon, he lives in London; ber ^ap(l gU ^Om, the Pope at 
Rome, In these phrases, gur redjten (or linfcn) Jpanb, on the right (or 
left) hand; gU ben S^U§en, at the feet ; gur ©eite, at the side of, gu may 
both refer to the scene or aim of an action ; as, @r lag, or er fiel, mir gU 
^ijpen, he was lying, or he threw himself, at my feet, 6.) The relation 
of means to an end; as, @v tbat e? gUm ©pap, he did it for fun; (Sclb 
gum 9?eifen, mmey for travelling (see also §91, Obs. 2.); 2Da^ WOfleil 

6ie gum ^riibffiicf baben ? what will you have for breakfast? 3tt meinem 

<Sr|raunen bdrte id), baf &c., to my astonishment I heard that, &c. To 
this relation (of means to end) we may perhaps refer those cases which 
imply a leading or inducement, either from internal or external causes ; 

as, 6r if! gum ©elbaten gebcren, he is bom to be a soldier; ©ie bat 

Xalent unb ^eigung gur ^?Uflf, she has talent and inclinatioh for mw 
sick; @r Ml gu ^nem fdblg, he is capable of anything; ber 9?efebr gUm 

•K ftgriffe, the order for attack; (Sr rietb mir gu einem Serglei^, he ad- 
wed me to a compromise, 7.) A transition from one state into another: 
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<S^ perbrannte )U ^f*e, it burnt to ashes; gu SBalfer werben, to turn to 

water; (^X \xk$ C^ gU $UlPer, he ground U topotvder; tttoafi gU ®e\bt 
ttlCisbcti, to convert a thing into money. Thus also with changes of a man's 

rank or situation : @te tra^lten i^n i\im Rcni^a (gum @vtreb^nct)ter), 

they chose him for their king {arbiter); (§X na^m fie gur ^rau, he took 
her for his w\fe. 8.) Manner, either in reference to travelling — gu ^u^e, 
gu ^OLXittf gu SBaffer, reifen, to travel on foot, by land, by vmter^ov with 
numbers, measures, and weights, where it indicates the manner of ar- 
rangement or of division : S)a Itegen fte guXaufenben, there they He 
by thousands; bcL^ ^Jfuiib gu fecjgejn Uiigcn, ber ^ug gu gwolf 3on, 

^iXtCOXitU ^ pound reckoned at sixteen ounces^ the foot at twehe 
inches. 

In most examples of the lost signification, gu with its case forms an 
adverbial phrase : there are, however, many other instances in which g4l 
with its noun may also be considered as an adverb; as, gu ^a\X^t,.cd 

home; gur 0anb, at hand; gum etffen (gwdteiij britten, &co ^taU,for 

the first {second, third, ^c.) time ; gU micber^olteit ^ittlen, repeatedly ; gur 
(ScnU))C, sufficiently; gur UugebU^r, unbecomingly, unduly; — especially 
such phrases as form component parts of verbs {§ 89, Obs, 2.) ; as, gu 

$ergen ne&men, to take to heart ; gu Wtxxa^ effen, to dine, &c, &c., 

which must be learned from practice. 

Obs. 6. The subject matter is' denoted by POIt, iJ6er, and auf. 5?on 
expresses it in a general way, and answers to of: W)lt fptact^eit fcn ibttt, 
we spoke of Mm; bie %abH Vtm CoWt'll, the fable of the lion. UihCV is 
used in reference to the subject of a dissertation, or of an investigation 
of its merits and demerits; auf in reference to the subject of a compo- 
sition intended to produce a certain effect — the former implies an ap- 
peal to our judgement, the latter an address to our passions ; as, 2Dir 
fpracbcn Uber ben (Segenffanb, we spoke on {tue argued) the subject; ein 

SBerf (eine OJebc) Uber bie offcntUcbc ©rgicjjung, a work (« speech) on 

public education :^QU^W auf ben Xob eine^ ^inbe^, elegy on the death 

of a child; etn®ebic{)t((5pigramm, (Satire) auf einen macfeen, to make a 

poem {an epigram, a satire) on a person. Take also these examples: 

<5cbi!ler'6 Cieb pon ber (Slocfe, ScMUer's Song of the BeU; $ope'l 2?er» 
fu* Uber (not auf) ben ^enf^en. Topers Essay on Man; (SngeP^ Cobs 

rebe aiif ^riebridb ben (Srofen, EngeVs panegyric on Frederick the 
. Great. 

Obs. 7. Cause is denoted by various prepositions, each implying some 
difierentraodification : — ^^U^, out of, from, denotes the motive or ground 
of an action or event — see the third signification of au^. 2?on, by^ 
denotes agency, and therefore differs from buret?, by, which denotes in- 
strumentality ; as, (5r wurbe pon btm OJicbter perurtJeUt, bur* \iiX{, 

denfer 6tngertcf?tet gu Werben, he was condemned by the judge to be ex^- 
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cut&d by the Jiangman, If the first clause be omitted, we may say, Qt 
tourbe pom ^enfer (^ingericl^tet: the instrumentality of the executioner 
being left out of view, he is then considered as the efficient cause- 
As pon refers chiefly to an agent acting on a passive object, so, on the 
other hand, art refers chiefly to a cause considered ta a means of affea- 
ing the MusceptiifiUty of the object, and merely by its presence, without 
any obvious action; as, JJcJ UvtiXt bd^ POlt IJm, I learned that ofhim^ 

Le. he taught it me; ®ie9?dmerlernteii an etner gefcbciterten ©afcere 

Vtx\t%%W\^t bau^n, ike Remans learned frimi a sUpwrecked galley the 
art rf building ships of war ^ i.e. their susceptibility of learning, their in- 
genuity, was excited by the presence of the wreck. (See also the fiAb 
signification of an.) ^n then implies the presence of the cause with 
the object acted upon; Uber, on the contrary, implies causation from a 
previous event or circumstance, and is chiefly used with verbs denoting 

emotions. Thus we say, gr erfreuet ft* an feinen itinbern, he delights 

in his children ;'~axkd (St freut ffcj? UbCr* bk ^nfunft fctnc^ ©Ojnfj. he 
refoices at the arrival of his son, — ^3?0t likewise denotes a present cause, 
but either as arising from an uncommon degree of intensity, and there- 
fore producing an unusual effect (@ie if? nicbt an einem Jtirfdbfern, fcn^ 

bem OOr ^iDut6 ^tfticft, she was not choked by a cherrystone, but by rage); 
or as the cause of unpleasant feelings. See the fourth and fifth signifi- 
cations of per. 

Obs. 8. End or final cause, expressed in English by /o,r, is rendered in 
German by the prepositions fUr, um, ^n, auf, and nac6 ; which are distin- 
guished thus: — ^Ut implies ''in defence of," " for the benefit or use of;*' 
um, on the other hand, implies a striving for an object, the acquisition 
of which is doubtful. Thus of freemen, fighting for liberty we should say, 
6ie fecbten fttr ibrf5reibcit—i.e. in defence of it; and of slaves fighting 
for liberty, ©e fecl^ten um ibre ^relbeit-— i. e. in order to acquire it ; Crr 
bat um (Bnabt fUr ben SJerbrecJer, he begged for mercy for the criminal. — 
In reference to the price of a thing, /or may be rendered indiscriminately 
by um and ftir ; though in reference to the thing sold or bought, it roust 
be rendered by fUr alone; as,^cb faufte (or rerfauftC) ba^ ^Jfcrb fiif 
—or um— bunbcrt Xbaler, / bought (or sold) the horse for a hundred 

do^r*/— but 5* ^ab bunbert Xbaler fUr (not um) bai^ ^ferb, I gave a 

hundred dollars for the horse, — 3^ refers to what is necessary, or pro- 
motive, in the producing of an object or event; as, Xudb 311 einem 
^antet fUr @ie, cloth for a cloak for you; reif jiir (grnte, ripe for har- 

nest; bie @rlaubni§ gum 2?erfauf, the permission for the sale, (See the 
sixth signification of gu.) Hence we say, @fe fpielen lum S^itDertreib, 



* 9(uf bie ^nfunft, in this phrase, would denote an expected arrival ; as auf 
mostly implies some object in view— see Obs, 8. 
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they plajf far amuiemeiU^A, e. play is the material^ as it were, of the 
amusement ; @ie f)9ielen fUr (3el&, they play for money-^i.e. they are 
paid for thdr play; but in gaming for money, which involves uncer- 
tainty of acquisition, we must say, @ie fptelen um (not fUr) ©efb ; (St 
rtef bie fRaibarn gU j^illfV, he called on ike neighbours for help; @r 
f*rce um SUlfe, he called out for A<?(p.— ^uf, on the other hand, implies 

expectation ; as, ^6^ xoax auf einen foldben Gmpfang ntct^t porBereitet, 

I was not prepared for such a reception—I, e. / did not, expect it : gu 
instead of auf, in the preceding example, would mean, I was not pre- 
pared with the meant of makings such a reception. — ^adb answers to 
the English for with verbs of •motion, but more especially with words 
expressive of deure, or a longing for ; and mostly with the accessory 
Idea that tins feeling cannot immediately be gratiiied. — See the third 
signification of nadf. 

It will then be seen, that the difference between natf! and gu in this 
figurative use is analogous to that of their primary import (see Obs. 5.), 
inasmuch as nac(^ implies a desire without the prospect of an imme- 
diate gratification or end ; gu, on the contrary, an immediate leading to 
it. — See the above examples on )u. Thus, we would say also, ^dt' ^cibc 
&UH gU einem Spagiergange, I have a mndfor a walk; and Qi gelilffet 
fie natb verBotenen ^rilct^ten, she has a longing for forUddenJhdts. 

TIME. 
§ 106. Most prepositions are used also in reference to 
time, as may be seen from several examples in the pre- 
ceding section. — See also p. 24<L The following additional 
remarks may, however, be useful : — 

9n, on, is used only with the noun Xag (expressed or understood) and 

iu compounds; as, am .brttten Xage, on the Hard day ; am ©onntag, on 
Sunday; am er(!en 3urp, on the first of Jtdy ; @ie ^axhtxi an einem 

Sttge, they died on one day. — We say however also, am 9Rorgen, in 
the mormng; am ^6en&,tn the evening; am ^nfan^e, at the beginning ; 
am @nbe, at the end; but, in ber ^a6it, at night; in ber ^ttte, in the 
middle, — ^^uf generally implies time future to that referred to by the 
verb; as, 3* bejteUte ben ©Cjneiber auf mor^^n, I ordered the tailor to 
come tomorrow ; Wit fct^Oben ^ auf ben fcfgenben Xag auf, we deferred 
U to the following day. Accordingly, when the English/or refers to time 
posterior to that referred to by the verb, it is rendered mostly by auf 
(sometimes by fllr) ; whilst, when defining the duration of the action or 
state expressed by the verb, it is rendered by tang, not by auf; as, 

(^eii^en @te mir ba^ auf (or fUr) einen ^ugenblicf, lend me that for a mo- 

^«^ent: ^69 gei^e auf brei Xage auf^ Zar(b, I am going for three days into 

the country; Qx Ut brei jauje Sa^e fang (or eine 3eit fang) gewartet, 

z 
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he has wmUd for three whole datfi (or for some tme); @e faf er VXtH 
Sag^y vUte ^aitt (ang, <&«« didhent for whole day*, for whole tfeare, 
— 3n, like the English tn, denotes also icrtMtn, and hence, "niiis^ ^^ 

wtU ba^ in einer Stunbe frf^ret^en, may signify, / wiU write this ttOhin 

(\nnttbA\b)an howt or an hour hence. — UtUv denotes 1.) above, impljing 
duration; as, @r blltb Uhct m ^a^t au^, he staid dbroadabove a year. 
9.) 4ft^* implying a point of time, in such expressions as, 9?ac{^(feii 

©onntag ilber brei 9DDc(^en Ifl fetn (Seturt^tag, ^ree weeks after next 
Sunday is his birthday; Wix wtlUti ei 6t^ ilder a^tSage auffd^ie^en, 

we ivill postpone it till this day se*nmght; iiber*^ ^diyc, this day iweke 
months. Notice also these phrases: Ubtt furg ober lang, soon^ or 
later; alUmal Uber ben anbern (brttten) Xag, every other (third) day; 
tl6er 9tact^t» during thenight.-^Wm denotes about; as, nm ^fingf^en, adout 
Whitsuntide. In reference to the time marked by the clock, howoFer, 
it is rendered by at; as, um gebj^n Ubr, at ten o'clock; um bdXb brer, at 
half-past two, — Sof , before, is used also in the sense of ago ; as, per 
etner @tunbe, an hour ago; POr Oielen ^0,bxt% many years ago; per 
3etten, €iges ago, m old times. In the following phrases the case go- 
verned by vor takes i at the end : PCr ^iXM, m old times; oor ^betlb^, 
before evening; lO^X^XXta^i, before noon; POr cRact^tl^, before s^ht^^w^ 
in, at, is used chiefly with the nouns ^eit, Ume^ and @tunbe, hour; as, 
3U ienen Setten, in those times; l\x gletc()er 3^<t, at the same time; 

gur bejllmmten @tunbe, at the fixed hour, ^wx @tunbe means to this 

hour, 

Obs. As in English, nouns may be used without a preposition, to 
define the time of the verb, and are then generally construed with the 
accusative case ; as, ^d) febe tin jeben Sag, / see him every day ; ©te 

reiff e beii (or an hem, or am) erffen ?Karg ab, she departed the first of 

March. Thus also duration : @t waxUU men Xag (eine @tunbe), he 
waited a day (an hour), — The names of the days of the week, and, more 
frequently, the natural divisions of the day, (as morning, noqn, &c.) are 
used also in the genitive case without i^ preposi^on; but only when the 
day or the week is either already known, or particularly defiaed ; as, 

6r ffarb ben fed^ffen ^ai, ^'orgen^ (or bti SJ^orgen^) um act^t Viiv, he 

died the 6th of May at eight in the morning ; 2Dir reifen %'ontag^ (for 
dxa ^cntag) ab, we depart on Monday. To which may be added the 
anomalous genitive be^ iRad)t^ (see p. 87); as, @r fam um ellf Ittr M 
9iac^t^, he came at eleven o'clock at night. When the noun is defined 
by any other word than the definite article — the day or the week of 
which it denotes a part not being known — ^it must be construed with 
the accusative case, or with a preposition ; as, iZDir tPOtlen @ie biefen 

9benb (or na'd^flen ^ji^ontag, or an einem @ontttag) befu^en, we u4fl 

come to see you this evening (or next Monday, or on fl Sunday), The 
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iKyutis just noticed, and Xag, dt^t SRotlat, monih; and ^aitfyeari are 
used in the genitive to denote an h^l»tual or usual recurrence ; as, (Sr (ICv 
Jet be^ 9Korgen^ firUll auf, A^ rim* early m ike (i.e, «wy) mommg ; Se^ 

@onntag^ ge^et er in bie iTtrcOe.cm Sundays He goes to church; gweimal 

be^ %a^i %Xient\ ne^men, to take medicine twice a day ; Dtermal bel 
^aJ^Xtit ot bti ^onat((, four timet a year^ or a month. The phrases, 
em^Za^t^, one day y once; imti^ti Za^ti, novha^di^ ; ncf (f^fler Xage, 
on^ of these days, are idiomatic expressions, like so many others formed 
by the genitiTe, See the use of the genitive in the Syntax. 

PREPOSITIONAL PARTICLES USED ADVERBIALLY. 

§ 107. Most of the prepositions are used also as adverbs 
of place ; as such they occur chiefly in compounds, either 
as separable particles of compound verbs ($ 89)^ or in com- 
position with (^et and |^in {§ 96), and other particles; as, 
tsotau^, rotan, t)urdbau^, &c. They are, however, often 
found separately ; as, ®t fling im Si^vmit ouf UXlb a6, he 
walked up and down in the room; @d ifi (kVii m% V^m^ it is 
all aver xoith him ; ®et 3Ronat ifl txatf the month is expired; 
@l* WOl^nt m6en an, he lives close by. See also note( J), p. 256. 
We may further notice the following adverbial phrases : 
ftttrdb untJ burdb» through-and through, thoroughly ; ixivt tmb 

u6ct, all over; um unb um, on all sides; xiadb unb nocf^, by 
degrees; fiix unb fiir, for ever; wcbct aui ncdb em tfifTen, 
not to kn&m horn to help oneself, not to see on^s way. 

Obs. 1. As the preposition defines the direction of a motion only with 
regard to the particular object to which it refers, an adverbial particle 
is often added, to define the direction of the motion as viewed by the 
speaker or spectator (§ 96, Obs. 1 and 2.) ; as, @r fam ^U un^ (erauf 
(or 6eta6, fiereift, &c.), he came up (doum, in, ^c.) tons; @le Itef aUf bie 

Strafe (Inau^, she ran out into the street; @^.{iel in ilm tiefe ®ru6e 

i'lnab, it fell down into a deep ditch ; @r (tef auf mtct) gU, he ran up to 
me. 9!?0n, especially, from its denoting merely the starting point, is often 
attended by one of these adverbs, to particularize the direction of the 

motion; a8,pon unten auf, from below upwards; vQti btefem ^Puncton, 
from that point forwards ; Son ®eutfc6Ianb aui Detbreitete ft* bit Xt-- 

formation, the Reformation spread itself from Germany. Hence, the 
same particle oflen occurs twice in the same phrase; first as a preposi- 
tion, and then as an adverb compounded with l^er and |itn, to render 
the expression more graphic ; as, & fpvang liber ben ®raben binilber, 

z2 
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h9 jumped ooer the ditch; @r lief um benZtfy^ ierum (ortn^ i^u^ (In* 

€tn)» ^ ram nmnd aboiU the table (or into the house)* 

The adverb has in both languages always the verbal accent, and in 
German, as may be seen from these examples^ it follows the preposi- 
tional phrase ; according to the general rule, that the defined word fol- 
lows the defining part *. Thus, in the above example, @r frel in Cine 
©rude (InaS, the prepositional phrase \n eme (Bxubt defines and 
individualizes the general term ilnah. From this it may already be 
perceived, that, as an adverb, the particle is a far more important w'ord- 
than as a preposition ; since in the latter character it is subordinate to its 
noun, indicating an accidental relation of it, almost like the inflection of 
cases (see § 28, Obs,). The characteristic distinction of the preposition 
from the adverb being then its subserviency to the nonn it governs^ and 
which, as the most important word of the phrase, engages our attention 
to the exclusion of the particle, the latter has a tendency to resiune its 
original and more independent character of an adverb, whenever the 
noun ceases to engage our attention, as may be seen in the compounds 
barauf, thereupon; (tetrauf, hereupon; WOVauf, whereupon^ &c., which 
represent a prepositional phrase, of which the substantive ceasing^o 
engage our attention, and being therefore represented by the mere par- 
ticlea ba, wo, &c., the preposition resumes the place and accent of an 
adverb : see § 64, Obs. 4. and § 6Sp Obs, 5. — Hence, also, when the 
case of the preposition is easily understood from the context, it is 
omitted, and the preposition thus resuming an adverbial character, 
becomes a component part of the verbf ; as, ben §\Xt auffe$en, to put 
the hat on (i.e. one*s head); bie ^ftxbe anfpannen, to put the horses to 

(i. e. the carriage) ; SDoKen @ie ba^ ®elb einflecf en ? will you put 

the money into (your pocket)? j^at er bdi SSucb mitgebrac^t? has he 
brought the booh with (}i\m)X'^^--^ol unfrequently, however, the pre- 
position with its case is expressed, and yet the particle repeated as a 
component part of the verb ; owing to the import of the compound 

" ■I II ■ » I ■!■■ !■■ Ill I I . ■ I I , ,1 

* It may therefore be asserted, perhaps, that in all cases where the partide 
follows the noun (see the next Oh$, and § 102.), it is an adverb and not 'a pre- 
position ; and that the case of the noun either depends on it (for adverbs too 
govern cases in German as well as in other languages), or on the relation 
udicated by it. 

f To this tendency may in English be ascribed, among others, the practice 
of separating the preposition from its case, and placing it after the verb in the 
character of an adverb, when this case is a relative pronoun — a word of so 
litde notice, that it is in English very often omitted ; as, << The land {vMck) 
we live in." 

i ^tt is used adverbially also separately, and denotes that there are others 
besides to whom the predicate applies ; as, @te finb mtt @(^u(b bdran, it is your 
foLuU tooy or you are partly the cause of it; S(^ idf) eS mit an, / looked at U /oo, 
implying " along with oUiers". ^it unter signifies here and there^ or wmeM 
then* 
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verb Iwving become to fiimBiar to ob, that the particular modification 
of the separable particle is overiooked; as, iemanben in tint ^amWxt 
etnflfbrvn, to intpoduce (lit. to lead in) somebody into afamify ; ettval aU!( 
einem fSudt aniiititn, to extract {to wrke out) somethmg/rom a hook; 

!S^ febe e^ t(m an ben Vugen an, I read U in his eyes. 

06s. 2. When the particles au^, burc^, and il6er, follow the noun to 
Vvhich they refer, they all denote throughouit and take the noun in the 
accusative; as, ^r f^anb bte gange ^ttbi^tauithewas standing through- 

{Hit the sermon; Wx hVitbtn ben^angen @ommer ilber (or buret)) auf 

bttn 2anbtt we staid throughout the summer in the country. As the pre- 
position au^ always governs the dative, and as the adverb btnburc() may 
be substituted, in such instances, for each of the three particles, it seems 
more correct to consider them in these cases as mere adverbs denoting 
extent, — a relation generally requiring the accusative case. 

06s. 3. In conclusion we add the following remarks : 1.) The English 
particles before, <^er^ and stnce, each of which is used in the character of 
a preposition, of an adverb, and of a conjunction, are in German ren- 
dered difibrently in each character $ namely thus : 

Prep. Adv. Conj. , 

Before, vor, porber, cbe or bevcr. 
After, nac^, nact^ber, nact^bem. 
Smce, feit, feitbem, felt or feitbem. 

As, (Sx retfete por mir ab, eine @tunbe bepor fte anXava ; fetn S9ruber 

war ben Xag Vtx\>tX abgeretfet, he departed hefore me an hour 6efore she 
arrived; his hrother had departed the day before; ^Ct) ^d^t @le fVit einem 

SKonate ntc(t gefeben, I have not seen you tMs month; Wit baben @ie 
fid; feitbem befunben ? how haveyoubeen since? @r i)? glUcf (id^er felt (or 

feitbem) er auf bem Canbe lebt, he is happier since he has lived in the coun' 
try, 2.;^be adverbs vcxan, VCrau^, and g UP Of, likewise signify ^^ore; the 
first implies a leading of the way, and being closely followed by others ; 
as, ®er Oberff e ritt POran, bann f am, &C., the colonel rode before (at the 
head), then/ came, 4^. 2?orau^ implies a considerable interval between 

the two parties j as, @in SSebienter wurbe oorau^ gefc^lcft urn $ferbe 

|U beffeUen, a servant was sent before to order horses. In reference to 
timet it generally implies anticipation, and may mostly be rendered by 
beforehand; as, PCraU^ begablen, to pay beforehand; ^ib freue mi6) im 
2?0rau^, / rejoice in the anticipation, or beforehand. ^UVOt mostly refers 
to time, and has nearly the same import as PCrbetf; as, 3'c& bin nttn fo 
f (Ug aH gUPOr (or POrber), / am now no wiser than d^ore.— Notice also 
this phrase, POV Wie nadb, or nacb Wie per, before as afterwards, i;e. al- 
ways the same, S.) The English particle 6y, when used adverbially, and 
not implying motion, is rendered by babei, baneben, or nabe i ea,he stood 

hf ^ t^^tnb babet,or baneben; dose by, gang nabe,or bic^r babei. With 

zS 
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verbs of motion, howerer, it is rendered by oorbet or vorWer, and wIksb 
goyeming a case^the latter is moreover preceded by a. particular prepo- 
sitioil in German'; as, Hejtut went hy^ tx ging fo eben 00r6et»or OOrUber; 

We pasted by thai port, wit fegelten an (or por) ienem ^afen poriiber. 

•— 2?orUber (but not vetbti) is often used with the accessory idea of ntd 
tarrying, or 910/ entering; m, 'Sodb ^dmllcn @cbritt^ miigt t^r porilber 

€\Un (Schiller's Wilhelm Tell), hut with hurried step* yon must pass by. 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

§ 108. The German conjunctions may, with much prac* 
tical utility, be divided into three classes — viz. into pure, 
suhordinativey and adverbial conjunctions. 

I. Pure conjunctions we shall call such as merely conjoin 
one proposition or clause* with another, without modifying 
the verb of the proposition they commence ; though some 
of them modify the preceding clause. — See Obs. 2. Thus 
if we say, @ic ging weg, unb (or aiix) it 6Uc6, she went away, 
and (or but) he remained, the second clause (viz. '^ he re- 
mained") has the same import as it would have without the 
preceding conjunction. 

The following is a list of them ; — 

ttnb, and. 

abet, ^ 

alleln, >but. (See § 109, Obs. s.) 

fonbernj 



benn,/or. % 

ebiV, or. 

entweber — ober, either — or. 

fOtt^oH — a(^> both, or as welU^as. 



^"f^^' \ unless, except. 



Jii^t alleln, or ntd&t nur— fonbern 

auc{), not only — but also. 
t\'dtt\\i(f), namely; for, 

Examples. 

@r tf? tttct^t alletn gele^rr, fcnbern er iat au^ ptele @rfa(rund, ^^ 

only is he learned, but he has also great experience ; ^ntweber er iff (or 
\^ er) irirfli* f ranf, Ober er ffelft fl* fo, either he is realty ill, or he 

feigns to be so ; 3* ^abe fowofel ble ^a*t aH ben SJBIllen bagu, I have 
both the power and the wiU for it ; 3'c6 werbe ijm nic|?t^ let^en, au^fr 
er la^xt feine alte ©d&ulb (or more commonly, auf er weiin er, &c.), / 

shaU lend him nothing, unless he pay his old debt, 

II. Subordinative corijunctions are such as render the 
dause^ which they begin subordinate to, and merely expla- 

*. By dause is meant any part of a sentence that has a nominatife and a 
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n&tory of, another (therefore called the principal) clause, 
-—or more accurately speaking, they divest their v6rb of 
its assertion (i. e. of the quality of imparting anything as 
unknown to the hearer), and render the whole clause mere- 
ly a modifying phrase of the principal or assertive verb. 
Thus in the sentence, ^db i^mg Wtg^ aU fte fam, I went 
ceaoay when she camcy there is only one assertion or commu- 
nication, viz. ^^I went away"; but her coming, which, as 
a fact, may have been known to the hearer before, merely 
defines, like an adverb, th^ time of my going away.-— See 
also Obs. 2. 

The follc^ving is a list of the subordinative conjunctions : 



a\^9 a$; when; than. 
ittbetltt wMle; at; inasmuch ait, 
inbeffett (or inbef), ) «iAt^. (See 
umerbeffen, J OU, s.) 

XOOi^Xtn^i during. 

na^beoif after, 
f^^^* \ since. 

feitbem, J 

eie, before; raiher than. 
Uvotp before. ^ > 
bi$, untU. 
fobClXb, as soon as. 
nun, now that. 

wenn, i/V when. 

f^"^^l\r \in case that. 

wo, 1 

WOfern, Vif; provided that, 

bafetn, J 



although, (See § 1 09^ 
Obs. 1.) 



Wetl, because. 

ba, as, since; when. 

mnn g(eici), 
mm f($cn, 
trenn and), 

Ungead^tet, notwiihstanfing. 
fc^as (SeG0bs,3,and §109^068, 5.) 
ie— ie or be|?0, the^the.' (See 

06*. 3.) 
Wkylike; as., 

^^^[\ y^ order that, 

ba^t that. 
Ob, whether. 



Examples. 

2Darten ®le, bi^ icf) juriicf fomme, wait until I come back ; 3* fann 
e^ 3bnen nr*t ftjflen, unfleacbtet ©ie mm %vcmb ftnb, I cannot tell it 

you,notunthstandingi/ou are my friend; Wdt^Utlbet nccb U6erUgte>bAtte 



rb. Thus, *' When I went out, I met your friend, who looked very ill," the 
:ond part T'* I met your friend,*') is the principal clause, or the proposition 
ictly 80 called; that preceding it is a conjunctional, and the last a relative 
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i(b e$ fc6on au jgeflidrti wMUt he wtu yet r^fiecHng, I had already 

cuted it; ^alli @ie metnen SSruber fefreti fp(Uett»fo fagen ®ie tlftm, &c., 

in case you should see my brother^ tell him, Sfc* — More examples will be 
found in the following observations, and in the next section; see 
also § 107, Obs. 8. 

Obt. 1. When the subordinate precedes the principal clause, the par- 
ticle fb is very often placed before the latter; as, 92a(I)bem fetn ^aniH 

3?ermdgen oerrcf^toenbet war, unb a\U feine ijreunbe \^n verlaffen 
i^atten, fo 6(teb tfrm fetn anbre^ Wxx^U M$ &c., after all hU fortune tooi 

spent, andaU his friends hadforsaken him, there remained no other means for 
him, bid, ^c. : Sa e^ rcgnete, fo 6He6 rc6 )U gaufe, as it rained, I staid at 

homes Obfdt^ott er reidb i\u fo iif er bocb nic(t ^ead^tet, although he is 

rich, yet he is not esteemed. Most probably this fo, which, as we have 
seen, remains in English untranslated, was originally emphatic, and de* 
noted ihen, or in that case — just as one may say in English, *'if that 
should happen, then, &c."— but it is now employed in such cases with- 
out any emphans, conveying no distinct meaning, and serving only to 
show where the principid clause begins; and its use is therefore, gene- 
rally, optional. Thus, for instance, in all the preceding examples It may 
be omitted without causing any change in the sense of the nroposition. 
However, when the subordinate clause is long and complicated, this 
particle is seldom omitted ; and in some cases great ambiguity woold 
arise from its omissiom Thus,9Denn 'x6^ Wilf te, ^Ci^ man m\X bte ^U\U 

verwetgern wUrbe, bate tct^ nidi;t ttntertbanidj! barum ; fo xoUt^t \6> m 

barum anbalten, if I knew that they would refuse me the place did I not 
beg humMy for it, I would never solicit it. Without fo before the last 
tlause, one might take the clause bate tc(^, &c. as banning the princi- 
pal or assertive part of the sentence, and as denoting, / should not beg 
humbly for it, S^c. * It must however be observed, that fo is never used 
after the subordinate clauses beginning with baf and ob, nor after those 
defining the time vMin which, or before which, the action of the prin- 
cipal clause takes place — that is, those beginning with inbeffen, itnter* 

belfen, wabtenb, inbem, feitbem, bepor, and bt*f.— The principal clause 

frequently takes hd before it, when referring to past time defined by 
the preceding subordinate clause ; and sometimes the particle banit, 
when the preceding clause begins with wenn ; as, ^l^ tj^m enbltc^ awd} 

blefe $offnung rerfdi^wanb, ha periled tbn ber SRutb, when at last this 

hope too disappeared for him, (then) his courage forsook him; 2/a bif 
iEonne aufglng, ba ging Cotb in S^at ein, literally, when the sun rose, 

then Lot entered into Zoar; Unb eb* tbm noct) H^ SOort entfaHen, ta 

iiebt man'^ OOn ben @Ct)i|fen waXUXit and before these words had fallen 
from him, a throng was seen coming from the ships; SBenn bu unfc()U(big 
bttr, bann alle fRa^t auf ben 2)errat{!er, if thou art innocent^ then ven- 
geance on the traitor. 
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III. The adverbial conjunctions modify the verb of thw 
clause like common adverbs. Thus in the sentence, Qx tff 
gufirieben, alfo xm% er ^Utrf licb fepn, he is conteHty consequently 
he must be kappj/j the particle alfo modifies the verb ntttf 
with regard to the cause of the necessity. These conjunc- 
tions are very numerous; but as, practically, they do not 
differ from common adverbs, there is no necessity for a 
complete list of them. 

Tlie following are the principal conjunctions of this 
class : — 



aud)^ also *f too, 
aIfo», ^ 

folglicb* I Men, accordingly^ con- 

Rafter, '\ 

hatrxm, \. . 

MU% >*^'^^^'* 

MwegenJ 

'bamt or benn> then. (See § 109.} 



boct^, yet, nevertheless, however. 

bennoc^, stui, yet. 

^Uifiwt^Uyet, at the same time. 
Uhodiff iut yet, however. 
fOgar, even. 

fonflr or else, otherwise. 
t&cK^— tJeU^, partly^-partiy. 
mXmtiiXy rather; on the contrary^ 
Weber— nOC{>, neither-— nor. 
^Wat, it is true, indeed. 



JSxamples. 

(Stien ©te, fonj! tommen wit gU fpat, make haste, or else we MU ar* 
rive too late (fonff b used also as an adverb denotingformerly) ; Wtit ett* 

ferntfetn %mb gu Uvn, Hhe i^ iim Ptelmefir SSewetfe meiner ^reunb* 

fci^aft ^^^thin^farfrom being his enemy, I have, on the contrary, given him 

proofs of my friendship,' webcr ill btt @tabt, iioct auf bciti fianbe, ttOA 

Xottjl irgenb wo, neither in town^ nor in the country, nor anywhere eliei 

S^etl^ fonnte er nicf^t, tiietl^ wcliu er nlct^t, partly he could not, partly 
he would not; @r l^at mtct) oerrat^eit; fol^rW (or alfo, bemmtb, mit« 
Jin) i|t er ein falf*er ^reunb, unb i* win bajer (or be^wegen, be«» 
ialb, bdrum) wetter fetnen Umgang mtt iim iaben» he has betrayed me; 

then he is a false friend, and 1 ivHl therefore have no further intercourse 
with him. It will be perceived by this example, that be^wegen, bajer, 
&c. imply an effect, and folgltcfl, alfc, &c. an inference or a conclusion* 
9(fO is used often, like then in English, when we merely wish to satisfy 
ourselves r^arding the substance of what has just been said ; as, @ie 
Wiritgen a(fO ein,^otf consent then. ^ 

Obs. 2. The characteristic distinction of the three classes adopted 



* The learner will see that the English also and the German aCfo'have dil^ 
ferent meanings. 
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bere, may fiirtfaer be illustrated by tbe following thfee examples, the 
coojuoctioQS of which belong respectiyely to the three classes 2 !•) @r 

fann nicfit fcmmeti, benn er If! ftant, he cannot come, for he isUi; s.)Qt 

tann ni(Jt fpmmen, well er f ranf i(!, he cannot come, became he is iU; 

3.) Qx if! ftanf, bater fann er nicjt f ommen, heisiU, there/ore he canr 

not come. In the first example, his being ill, whilst it is given as a rea- 
son, is, at the same time, communicated as a fact supposed not to be 
known to the hearer ; whilst in the second sentence, the same circum- 
stance is given merely as a cause, but as a fact it may have been known 
to the hearer before : the verb is therefore, without any assertion, just 
like a verbal noun*; and, indeed, *' because he is ill," is just the same 
as the phrase " because of his illness," in which there is no verb. These 
two conjunctions (benn and xct'xl) have however this in common, that 
they introduce a clause as a modification of another clause, by which 
they differ from the tliird particle (baber), which indicates the cause 
of the verb of its own clause, and thus modifies it like any other 
adverb f. — ^From this difference in the function of the three classes of 
conjunctions arises also the difference in the position of the verb in the 
conjunctional clauses of each class, which the learner must have noticed 
in the above examples ; — ^namely, the pure conjunctions, having no in- 
fluence upon the import of their verb, have none either on its pontion, 
which is just the same as it would be without the conjunction ; the sub- 
ordinative conjunctions, divesting the verb of its assertion, cause it, ac- 
cording to what has been said § 89, Obi, S, to be placed after its de- 
pendents; and, lastly, the adverbial conjunctions, when beginning die 
dause, cause the verb to be placed after its nominative, just like com- 
mon adverbs in that position. — See the order of wprds in the Sjnataz. 

It must however be observed, that jeboc^ and inbeffen, however, and 
^0C|^ when used in the same sense, are so kindred to the pure conjunc- 
tion aber, that, when placed at the beginning of the sentence, the nomi- 
native may be placed before or after the verb ; as^ @r perfpract^ gu fom* 

mtn, bo*, (or ieboct, or inbeffen) er Urn nif^t— or bo* (jebo*, &c) 

f am er nt* t, he promUed to come, yet he did not come. The same license 



* Hence the verbs of most subordinate clauses are in many languages, espe- 
cially in Latin and Greek, rendered by participles.— See the us^ of partidj^es 
in the Syntax* 

t The differenioe between the second and third daas of conjunctions is aiuu 
logous to that between relative, and personal, or demonstrative, pronouns. 
Thus for instance, if we say, <' Here is the book which I bought," the rela- 
tive deprives its verb of assertion, rendering the whole clause a mere definitive 
cf its antecedent (*< the book"). But if we say, *' Here is the book, I bou|^t 
it (or that)," the pronoun (t^ or that) has no other function than that of de- 
tiotinff the object of its verb, the latter remaining independent or assertive. — 
See SiTsd the next 06«., and the difference between the cor^juiiction M^ and 
the definitive ^oS, page 265. 
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obtms with the conjunction eonvr^r, dMtfr«*r-60e the example ent* 
webex t|! et, &c^ p9gfi 258. 

Obi, S. The preceding remark regarding the influence of the conjunct 
tion on the position of the verb, is p^icularly useful with the pubjoipefl 
particles, which are used both as subordinative and adverbial conjunc- 
tions, or as adverbs, and it is often by the position of the verb alone 
that their meaning can be ascertained. 

These particles are, 

Subordinative import. Adverbial import, 

ba, as f since; then^ there, 

bam'il, in order that; with that, 

Inbem, as^ while; this moment. 

inbetren, l ^^ meanwhile. 

unterbeffen, J 

nun, now that; now, at this time. 

fettbem, since ; since (the time referred to by the 

previous proposition; see p. 257). 
fo, (u( — as); so, 

Thus,$tev tfl^lb, bamit @te \ixe @c{!u(ben ht^ablen fdnnen,'8ignifie8, 

here is money in order that you may pay your debts; but bdmtt fdnnetl 
©ie ibte @($U(ben beja^len would signify, with that you may pay your 

debts; @r bat fi(f) tmmer $ut betragen, fo mtX tc^ wetf, means, he has 

always behaved well, as far as I know; but fo vitX XOi\% xdO denotes, #o 
much I know. (See also § 109, Obs. 5.) ^\xn tx mt(^ nic^t tltebr 
braUCt^t, fcmmt er nie 3U mtr, now that he does not want me any more, 
he never comes to me; ^m bvaud^t tX m\6) nict^t meftv, now he does 

not want me any more; 3'tib enbigte metnen ^rtef, inbefTeii er bie ^t\%* 

ung la^, I finished my letter whilst he was reading the newspaper; but 
inbeffen (or unterbeffen) Xai Cr, &c. signifies meanwhile he read, ^c. 
The above remark applies also to the conjunction ie. Thus in the 

sentence, ^e langer wtr marten, je unentrdbloffener n^ir xmi )eigen, ie 

(or bef!o) fc^Ummer macOen XOXX e^, the longer we wait, [and] the more 
irresolute we show ourselves, the worse we render it, we see at once that 
the second clause (je unentfcl^loffener, &c.), from its verb being last, is 
modifying like the preceding, and not modified like the following 
clause ; in other words, that the second '}€ is a subordinative, and not an 
adverbial conjunction. In £nglish this can be known only by the con^ 
junction and being placed before it. . In, Schiller's poem Sie St\it\filCX 
there is a period of eleven clauses, each beginning with ie, of which the 
first three are subordinate or modifying clauses, and all the others prin- 
cipal or modified clauses ; which, but for the position of the verb, would 
for the general reader be difficult to ascertain. 
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$ 109. The import of most of the conjunctioiis enume- 
rated in the preceding section may be sufficiently under- 
stood from the English translation annexed to them. We 
must however notice here a few of them, which require 
some further explanation, and add some observations con- 
cerning ilifferent conjunctions which, in several instances^ 
appear to have a synonymous import. 

^UC( 1.) TVo, also, besides : (Sr m\^ t^ aud;, he hums it too ; ^u;b ift 
nOfS) biefe^ )U bemerf en, ba^, &c., besides, there is this to be observed, that^ 

4-c. 2.) JEven: ^ucO bcv 9Beifef!e i|! nici^t gatt) feMerfret» even the unsest 

is not enttrefyfree from faults, S.) It implies concession when joined with 
fc, or with particles which may be used as interrogatives (see $ 97, 

Obs. u); also in such expressions as, ^ag er aud) fommen, toenn nUT, 

&c,, let him come, ifonfy, ^c. 4.) Indeed^ or to be ^r&, implying ^in 
accordance with the antecedent;" as, (St t|! gut 6eIo(nt, abet er (at 
t$ CLlXCi VttbkM, he has been well rewarded, but indeed he deserved it; 

3A fiaiie ben gan^en Xag gearbeitet ; aucO bin ict^ fonntlbe, baf, &c., 

/ have worked all day ; and indeed I am so tired, that, S^c, 5.) In ques- 
tions it often implies doubt, and must be rendered by ^ are you sur^** 
or ''is it certfun;" as, 3|^ e$ aui(^ Waj^r? are you sure it is true? ^aht 
Xd^ ibn aU€{) rec^t oer|lanben? am I sure I understood him rightly? 
2>arf tcb Siinen auct^ trauen? may I safely trust ^ouP— Joined with 
n^env nur, it implies an anxious hope or wish; as, QIDenn er e^ nur 
auct^ ntc^t vergt^t, / hope he does not forget it. 6.) It is often used to 
convey irony or reproof; as, 3^$t t^ ti aud> 3^^t ba)U, now is the 

right Hmefor it, surely; ^axum wat id} au($ etn fctct^er fflatv, ti i^m 

3U fagen ? why was I fool enough to tell it himf 

3>ann,benn,M«n.— Sann is more emphatic than benn *, and denotes 
mostly a sequel (see § 97); accordingly, it is used often as a correlathre 
of mnn (§ lOS, Obs. \.), and also as a kind of ordinal; as, (Stft Utne, 
bann fpUU,Jirst learn, then play. In all such cases the particle has the 
verbal accent in both languages. Senn, on the other hand, besides 
its causal import (see Obs. 4), corresponds to the English unemphatic 

then; as, Su (a|7 gelernt, fagj! bu; gut, fo fpte(e benn, you have 

i^p^^— - ■ III ] i» ■»■ I ■ " ■ 1 .1 II I I ■■■ III I II I .— — .» 

* In Old German the forms wenn and btnn did not exist, aHiiin and ^ana 
having been used both as adverbs and conjunctions ; the latter being merd,y 
a figurative use of the former. But as the clear sound of a, when carelessly 
pronounced, is apt to drop into the dull sound of e, bann and mann have be- 
come tenn and wenn in all those instances where they have no emphasis or ver- 
bal accent— as is chiefly the case in their conjunctional use ; but in the cases 
where they have the verbal accent, the original a has been preserved. Thus 
we say, ^^nn fommt et? wh^n does he eomef ®enn er fommti fofle ifim% bof, 
&C., when he comes, teU himjhat, ^c* 
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Ivamed^ yon $ay ; weU, piaythen; 3f^ ii betttl wabr? is it then true? 
In some interrogative clauses it may be rendered by well, and in 
some subordinate sentences, by indeed or in fact ; as, ^2Bie bcfinbeil ^\C 

deb benti? ii^<?/?, howdoyoudoF @^ War etn Hoftf6 ^i^oerftiinbnl^, 

Wie ba$ binn oft btX ^a\l (fr, t< wa« a mere misunderttanding, as in- 
deed is often the case. 

'S)a^, that. — This conjunction must not be confounded .with bai^ the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter gender of the article, and of 
the demonstrative and relative pronouns ; as, '^a^ ctn^t^e 2^crfangen, 

ba^ irt? bate, if?, baf er fommen mdd)te; ba^ wUtbt micb frcucn, M* 

only desire that I have, is, thht he would come ; at that I should rejoice. 
It will b^ seen from this example, that the only difference between the 
relative and conjunctional clause is, that the former limits its antecedent 
CSerlangen), and the latter explains its object*. This conjunction is 
frequently omitted in English ; which can be done in German only when 
its clause forfns the accusative case of a verb; as, @ie lVtf|en ^r iiit 3^r 
^tCUtlb, you know {that) he is your friend. But even in such instances 
ba§ is not omitted after a negative, and se|dom after an interrogative, 
clause; as, @ie Wi]Tit\ nicftt, bag er ^it ^eunb lit, you do not know 
that he is your friend; ^Betg er, ba^ tct) bier bttl ? does he know (that) I 
am here ? Upon the whole it would be safest for the learner never to 
make use of this ellipsis. In the following and similar phrases begin- 
ning with bag, some introductory verb is supplied by the mind : !^ag 

\69 t^n nie gefe^en battel (supply, cct^ wollte), would that I had never 

seen him. Thus also, Dag @te \a Ittcf^t^ oerratben, II hope'] thai you 
will not reveal anything ; Sag @ie bOCb immer rebetl miiffen, [tV is vejF' 
atious] that you must be always talking. — Notice also these expressions : 
Sag icb ttictt WUgte, not that I know of or not to my knowledge ; 2)ag 

tdb fein d^arr ware, IshaU not be such a fool. 

Hfl'dmW^, namely, must not be confounded with namentltdb, which 
means especially, (^ov more especially; as, @r fprtrt^t brei ®ptA(bct\, 
lUimn*, ©nglif*, Seutf*, Unb %xani6fl\'6^, he speaks three languages, 
namely, English, German, and French ;-^t fpvidit mehvae ®pxa6:i€n 

febr gut, namentlicb (or tefonber^) ©nglif* unb Deutfcb, he speaks 

several languages very well, especially English and German, Fre- 
quently, however, niinillct^ is used in explaining circumstantially the 
preceding summary sentence ; in which case it follows the verb of its 
clause, and may be rendered by for, or remain untranslated ; as, Sa5 



* If the conjunction is without an antecedent, thatt or it, is i^nderstood as 
such * the conjunction that being then equivalent to thnt (or it) that,'-~just as 
who is often used for ke who; see § 65, Obs, 3, and especially the example 
tit 3^r fu(^f t, &c. Sometimes lt^mtQtn,for the reasim, or in order, is imderstooci 

AS th<> flntpppflont ^ 



2 A 
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if! eine ber merfwUrbigfien f8'\hi\ctf}tUn, fte beli^t n'dmliib mct^tnur 

fe^r feltcne ^U^gaben, &c., tMt it one cf the moH remarkable Hbrmriet, 
{Jor) U possesses not only the rarest editions, S^c, 

@o i.)t So, thus: SDarum fo f)?at? why so late? @r fptactl fO, he 

spake thus, 2.) i4<: bretttial fO alt, three times as old; nCC( einmal 
fo grc^, as large again (see also Obs. 5.)- S.) It is often used as a con- 
nective of a modifying and modified clause, and is not translated 'when 
the verb of the modifying clause is devoid of assertion (^ 89. Obs, S.) 
— *that is, when it begins with a subordinative conjunction (see § 108. 
Obs. 1.), or with wa$ denoting as for ^ or contains any of the expres- 
sions noticed ^ 97. Obs, I, as answering to the English ever (in whoever^ 

&c.); as, gpa6 mi* betrifft, fo gejrebe ic^?, bag, &c., as forme^ I con- 
fess that, ^c. ; 2Der bu aud) bi(!, fo fcl(? bu ^cm ^efe$e unterwcrfen, 

whoever you he, you are subject to the law ; ^69 mag t^un Wa^ t(ff 
win, fo t(! er un^ufrteben mit mir, do what I will, he is dissatisfied uilk 
me. But when the verb of the modifying clause is assertive, fo has in 
English some corresponding conjunction ; as, %}ir6)U (Boxt, fo barffr 
bu feinen ^enfcjen f Urctten, /ear God, and you need not fear man; 
^awm war er etngetreten, fo ging fte Weg, scarcely had he entered, when 

she went away; ^^ bauerte nicbt Mtigei fo fam au(b fein 23ruber, if 

was not long, when (or before) his brother also came. 4.). In colloquial 
language it is sometimes used for C^ne^in, besides; as, ^c^ ^^^^ ^^ 

gerne; id? (abe fo (or o^ne6in) nl^t^ gu t(»un, I do it wHUngfy ; be- 
sides, I have nothing else to do. In conjunction with bettll it is often a 
mere expletive, see the last example, p. 264. When the English so has 
a pronominal import, it is rendered by ba^ or e>; and when equivalent 
to provided, or if only, by wetltl nur ; as, He is your enemy, but I am 
not so, (^r If? 3(r 'S^etnb, aEier tdS^ Hn e^ nid^t : He does anything, so he 
is paid for it, Q,X tbut aWii, wetin er llUi' bafUr tega^U Wirb. Formerly 
the German fo was likewise often used in the sense of if; in modem 
Germnn this is the case only in poetry, and in the expression, Go ^tt 
XOXW, please God, 

SDenir denotes both when and if— see Obss, 4 and 6. In the latter 
import it is often omitted, and then the nominative is placed after its 
verb ; not merely as in English when the finite verb is in the imperfect 

—as. ^are ta^ trabr, 5atte er (ie wirfllcb perrati^en, bann, &c.; were 

this true, had he really betrayed her, then, ^e, — but also in all other 

tenses ; as, (&epb 1^. retcb (for went) ibr reicb fepb), fo babt t6r ^reunbe, 

if you are rich, you have friends. When if is used in the sense of 
whether, it must be rendered in German by 06 ; as. See if it rams, 
fejen ©Ie 06 (not wenn) e^ regnet. The particle tro is sometimes used 
for wenit; as, WO MiC^t, if not; WO mdglid), if possible. We may 

say also al9 Ob, for al^ wenn, as j/I-^^enn anber^ denotes i^o^ off; 
as, ^enn \^ 16n anbers fenne, if I know hir^ at aU, 
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3iwat, indeed^ U it true, is used as a correlative to atfCX, adeitt, or 
dodb — see Olu. 3. In conjunction with unb» it introduces a qualifica* 
tion as an after-thought, in order to draw particular attention to it; 

as. (Sr ^ab t^r ba^ ®ilt, unb ^wat mix vkUr ^ereitwilligfelt, he gave 

Aer the money, and with mtu:h readiness too, 

06s, 1. The conjunctions corresponding to although (see p. 259) 
are often used indiscriminately. However, in reference to a known 
fact, we more commonly use the compounds with cb, whilst hi re- 
ference to an hypothesis, or when altfiough (s equivalent to ''even 
if,** those with wentl are preferable; as, ObfdfCn vor cbglelc^) e^ reg* 
ftete, ging er bod; aui, although it rained, he went out ; ^6) fdnnte 

3&nett bttgi nic&t fagen, wi^nn <&ie aucb (or wenn @ie gleict) Wfe 

darUber Wiirben, / could not tell you that, even t/* it made you angry. 
The conjunctions compounded with o6 and went) are, generally, se- 
parated, as in the last example, by the interposition of the nomina- 
tive, and sometimes also by that oi other words if they are monosylla- 
bles j as, Ob ict> ibn fcj^on (or gleicb) Uwnt, although iknow him. 2Denn 
is often omitted in such cases, and then the nominative is placed after 
the verb; as, ^jl er ^leidJ (or dUCt?) arm, although he is poor.^See 
tvenn, in the preceding page. 

06s, 2. Regarding the adversative conjunctions,as they are called, bOcf>, 
bennod), iebccb, gleld;woM» and inbefjen, we observe as follows :— 2)crf- 
noct) and bod) imply the contrary of the usual effect of the antecedent 

clause; as, @r bat alle^ wa^ er roiinfcfjt, unb benncd) (or bodb) ift er 

nldbt glUcf ltc|), he lias all that he wishes, and yet he is not happy. !^OCt) (but 
not benncct)) often implies concession, like thou^ in English ; in which 
case it usually follows the verb, and is unemphatic; as, dr iff nicbt gttfcf; 

licft, \xnb er &at boct> (not bennoeb) alle^ wa5 txwM^i&ityheisnothappy, 

and yet (or though) he has all that he unshes. iSletd)tVObl has the same 
meaning as bennoct^, only that it is less emphatic, for it implies a kind 
of after-thought, and is therefore seldom used when the opposition of 
the two clauses is the principal aim of the sentence ; as, Obfc^cn er fe^r 

rei* if!, fo woUte er un^ benno* (or bo'ct?) nl*t&elfen; gleicbwoftl 

iabtn wit ii^n oft t)erpflid)tet, although he is very rich, still he would 
not help us ; and yet we have often obliged him. — ^^e^*^^ ^^^^ ^^^ imply 
an inconsistency like bennocf), but a restriction, anticipating an erroneous 
surmise with regard to a concomitant circumstance, and may be rendered 
by however, or but yet ; as, @r ad)tet unb Ueht fit; jebod) befucf>t er 
fie felten, he esteems and loves her ; but yet he stldom goes to see her.^^ 
3nbeffen has the least adversative power ofthe preceding particles, and 
is therefore sometimes accompanied by bo6^, to render the clause more 
adversative. It answers to the English at the same time, or however; 

as, @r bat Unrect^t; inbeffen mu^ man gefleben, ba^, &c., he is wrong; 

2 a2 
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at the same time one mutt confess that, &c.; ^(b (abe {War wentg 3^it, 

cnbeffen mein 2?erfprecben will iA bod) f^alun, 1 have^ indeed, lutu 

time, however I will still keep my promise* See also $108. Obs, 2. 

Obs. 3. The three^advenative conjunctions a nein,a6ery and fotlbern, 
all denote hut.^^Wi'xti implies an impediment to the result expected 
from the antecedent clause ; in which latter gtrar, indeed, is often em- 
ployed as a correlative conjunction to alfein. ^ber is used in the 
same restrictive sense, and also in all cases wher^ the English but 
implies an addition or a transition; as, @r Mr JWar ^^iU^n, aneitl (or 
a8er) er ^ar feine (frfabrung, ke is indeed learned, but he has no ex- 
perience; %\x wcUten aueige^en, aflein esi xt^mxt,we wanted to go out, 

but it rained ;^Qr if! ffolj, aUv (not aUein) nlct^t eitel, ke is proud, 
but not vain; ^bev wai WOlletl @le benn ? but what do you tOant then? 
Sonbetit implies a correction of an erroneous opinion expressed in the 
preceding clause, which is therefore always in the negative; as, @r 

it! ntct)t btw act^ten, fonbern ben gwolften ^ai abgereifet, he did not 

depart the eighth, but the tweljjfh of May, But we would say, Qx xft ben 

act)ten nirt?t abgerelfet; er wirb aber ben gwdlften ^ang gewip abreifen, 

he did not depart the eighth ; but he will certainly depart the twelfth ; 
for here the second clause is not a correction of, but a simple addition 
to, the former clause. 

We may also remark here that the English btU, if equivalent to 
•• only**, is rendered by nur ; as,' but one week, nur eine iBoct^C. If 
equivalent to ** except", it may be rendered by auger (see § 1Q2. Obs,), 
or au^dencmmen ; but more frequently, if the previous expression con- 
tains or involves a negation, it is rendered by ai6, otherwise by nur 

ntct^t; as, None but he could do it, nlemanb al5 er fonnte es tNn; 

Nothing but vexation, X[\6)Xi Ul^ 2?erbrug; Nowhere but here, nirj^enbv 
al^ (ler.; Who but she? wer fonfl al^ fie? Anything but that, alte^ 
nur bai nictJt. But for is mostly rendered by wenn nidbt; sls. He 

would do it, but for her, er wUrbe e^ tbun, wenn fie nicbt ware. 2^ 

last but one is translated by ber (bte or ba^) POt(e$te. 

Obs, 4. Causation is denoted by ba, as or since; inbem, inasmuch as; 
Will, because; and benn, for. These particles answer exactly to the 
English conjunctions annexed to them ; and the learner may therefore 
know from the idiom of his own language, when they may be used in- 
dkcriminately, and when one or the other must be used exclusively. 
Thus, in answering a question beginning with warum, why, we must 
use weif, like because in English. — See also § 108. Obs, 3. — We may 
further observe, that a clause with inbem, inasmuch as, mostly follows 
the principal clause, as in English; as, (kx fcnnte nict^t fommen, in'^' 
bem er niAt eingelaben war, he could not come, inasmuch as he was not 
invited. 
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Obs, 5. Comparison is denoted by aU, wie, fo, and-je — beffo. — ^^113 
corresponds both to the English than and ox: @r tjt retct^er aid i(t}» 

aber nict)t fo rcicl; al^ man ^ewdt^nltct) dlaubt,AeM ric^<?rMan/,6t</ 

7iot so rich as is generally thought. In many instances lt>lc is used indis- 
criminately with aHy in the sense of <»; as, 3c& (^abe fO Dtel .9(?ed[)t bagu, 
al^ ^le, or w'xt Ste, / Aaw as much right to it as you. It would ap- 
pear, however, from those cases in which one «r the other of these 
particles is preferred by usage, that the comparison with ali defines 
the exact extent of a quality or energy, and is therefore restrictive, 
whilst w\C implies an eminent but indefinite degree of it. Thus in the 
following instances, in which the comparison is restrictive, tviC is un^ 
usual: ©ie if? eben fo Unfct^UiM^ aI5 UndlUcf(tcb» she is as innocent as 

unfortunate; ©0 lattge a\^ I* Jfebe, as long as Hive; @r \)anMxc redbt 
ali (not wie) ©clbat, aber abfcbeulicfe aH ^tenfdj, he acted rightly 

as a soldier, but abominably as a man. — In the following and similar 
expressions, on the other hand, n^ic alone is used: — ^ufgebvac^^t Wk 

er war, irritated as he was; @r \\l fo gefct^icft, wie feiner vcn uns, 

he is cleverer than any of us; (?r Itebt (le Wie Cine ©cbwe(lei:> he 
loves her like a sister, (al^ eine ©d^WCfiCf, would imply that she 
was his sister); 2)a^ i?inb ijl fo fd)dn vo\t t\n ©ngel, the child is as 
beautiful as an angel ; and so in all other comparisons with an object 
proverbial for the quality in question, so that the comparison is more a 
simile than an exact definition of the extent of the quality. — ^This par- 
ticle (wiC) further corresponds to the English like^ and to as denoting 
"in the same manner", or " according to"; as, 2Die ber J^^vr, fO bcr 
Jtnedbt, like master, like man; 3'c& I^be K$t Wif fonj?, I live now as 
formerly; gjtacben ©le e^ Wie icl), do. as I do; wic icj) bore, as I un- 
derstand. We say, however, aH (not Xo'xt) Ob, as if. 

©0, as we have seen from the above examples, is used as a correla- 
tive of al$ and wic, and answers both to the English so and as. When 
the word between the particles fo and al{i is an adjective or adverb, 
al^ is often omitted, and the particle fO, from its including the sub- 
ordinative aH, becomes itself a subordinative conjunction ; as, fo ^f; 

fd^winb {M) er laufen fonnte, as quick as he could run; fo lange icb 

ibll ferine, as long as I have knoivn him; fo wa&r icb kbe, as true as I 
live. Of the same description are the compounds fobalb, as soon as, 
and infofern, or in fo fern, in as far as, — the particle al^ being under- 
stood; as, fobalb (al^) er mici? fab, as soon as he saw me; ^nfoferti 

(al5) er ibr 2?0rmunb if?, ij? e^ feine ^JJHicbt, in as far as he is her guar- 
dian, it is his duty. When two adjectives of equal intensity, but of an 
opposite import, are compared, to render the antithesis more striking 
the defining or subordinate clause is placed before the other, and is 
construed in the above manner, i.e. with fo and the omission of al 6; 

2a 3 
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as, @0 bumm (ar«) er auiMt, fO liffig iff er, he ii just as cunmng as 
he appears stupid. The comparison with ic-^i(? or beffc, we have 
already noticed (§ 108. Obs, S.). We have only to add, that befro is 
often used in the sense of '* so much the" ; as, 3ff ^^ ^^A ^ bt^t 
fceifct, is he gone? so much the better. For be(?0 we often say Ulll fo— 
see p. 246. — ^The phrase je nact) bcttl signifies according as or /o ; as, 

ie md) beirt ble Umfleinbe eel 'erforbern, according as the circumstances 

require it. 

Obs. €, The conjunctions a\$, mnn, inbetn, ba, and tvie, besides 
their various other significations, are all used also in reference to time, 
answering to the English when and as ; with regard to which we ob- 
serve as follows : — Both ali and wen It denote when, the former in re- 
ference to definite or specified past time, the latter in reference to 
future time (whether specified or not), and unspecified past time ; as, 

HH er auf bem ?anbe leBte, befucbte icb ibn oft, wenn er fi(t unpdg 

l\A befcinb, when he lived in the country, I often went to see him, when 

hefound himself unwell; 3* werbe e^ Sfcnen morgen 5e6en, irenn id? 

jU 3&"^*^ fomme, I shall give it you tomorrow, when I come to you. 
^m^ is used also in the sense of as: ^{^ (or Inbcm) \(b fo U8er bkU 

S^egebenbett nachbad^te, fam ein "^ann jti mir, &c., as I was thus 

meditating on this event, a man came to me, 8fc, — ^n^^^ ^^ likewise used 
in the sense of as (see the last example); more commonly, however, it 

%\gva&eis in the moment tiiat ; as, Jfnbem ber 29lt$ nieberfubr, brannte 

audi) fct^On bai $au^, the moment the lightning struck, the house was on 
fire. It is particularly employed when two simultaneous actions have 
one and the same subject ; as, ©cbett ©ie, fagte er, Inbem er auf ein 
y)Oi\X^ binjet.Ate, see, said he, pointing to a house, — 2Die implies also (like 
inbem) an immediate succession of two events; and in the last example 
but one Wte may be used for inbem. — l^a implies the same determina- 
tion of time as a\i, though it is not often used in this sense, but more 
generally in that of causation.—^ See Obs, 4. 



THE INTERJECTION. 

$ 110. Interjections are generally arranged according 
to the emotions which they indicate. The following are 
of common occurrence: — Inteijections of grief : a^ or ad? 
{ah!) ; mt>, XOi\) or a\X n?C^ (O woe!) ; leibev {alas /);— 
oijoy: (^a, iuc^Nf jUC^^eifa {hey!); ^mxai) {huzza!);— -oi 
surprise or wonder : ei or ci ct, l;a, t)0, \^\xxa or ^ttl ;— of As- 
gust : pfui or fi {Jie!) ;— of horror or terror : \)a or \}u ^tt ; — 
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of calling : ^e, &eba, ()oUa, 6fl {ho I there J). The interjec- 
tion jl enjoins silence, or secrecy ; ^ui indicates baste ; f^a 
^a, pleasure, or surprise? at making a discovery. Sopp 
denotes done ! agreed I; XOO\)la\h '^^H then I; traun, iruli/ ! 
verily! (only in poetry) ; tttein, I should tike to kfiow*. 

Obt. 1 . Noons, verbs, and other parts of speech, and even whole 
phrases, may in particular cases be considered as interjections; for 
instance, frif*, fir, qt»ck! frif* auf, away! \\X^\^, cfieer up ! jllllf, 
silence! {jei(, or Jeil bit, haU! bfl§ ®Ott erbarme, Lord have mercy on 
us! or O heaven! bordj, fiark! M &a, behold! ftalt or ^alt art, stop! 
ber bam'ltyhere mth i//— See also the interjectional imperative, § 93. 

Obs. 2. ' ^ 

To the above might be added all kinds of expressions implying sur- 
prise or swearing; as, po0 taufenb, or po$ Element ! or alU Jjagel ! 
Sapperment! (for ©acrament); ter Saufenb! ei ber ©eler! But 

these, and a great many more of this stamp, must be considered as 
low ; though in dramatic works they are of frequent occurrence. 

Obs. 2. Some grammarians refer also to this part of speech such 
ejaculations as are mere imitations of sound; as, §ufc{) ! war er weg, 
wMz! and away Ite was; £nacf^! ba braci) e^, crack! and it was 
broken. But such imitations, though probably they formed the first 
attempts at speech, hardly deserve in a cultivated tongue the name of 
words. They are, however, not uncommon in popular poetryf. 



FORMATION OF WORDS. 

§ 111. In German, as in other Unguages, words are 
formed from others by derivation and composition ; and it 
is from these two resources that the German language 
has, from a comparatively small stock of words, acquired 
nearly the whole of its vast riches J. 

DERIVATION. 
The parts of speech to be considered under this head, 



• '"Sfltin ! foUte »o^( ber 98ein nw^ ffic^en, / wond*^ whether the wine $tUi 

Jlrjws ( Goethe* s Faust.) 

t Especially in Burger's ballads, where they often form whole verses. 
^ JSce note f, page 5. 
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are substantives, adjectives, and verbs*, both derivatives 
and their primitives belonging chiefly to one or the other 
of these three classes. As primitivesf they are used in their 
grammatical root {§ 27. Obs.) only, and not in their in- 
flected form. The following cases, however, must be con- 
sidered as exceptions: — 

1.) The final e, and sometimes also the final en, of the primitive ie 
omitted in the derivative. Thus, from weife, tuise ; ^vietC, peace; 
Sdjatten, shade, are formed 3Bei*J&eit, wisdom; frieMidi, 'peaceable; 
f^^attig, shady, 2.) In some instances words are derived from the 
plural of substantives (see $ 32. Obs, and note *, p. 273,) and the com- 
parative of adjectives (see J 114.) J. 3.) In the case of irregular verbs, 
words are derived not only from the grammatical root (i.e. the iofini. 
tive without its ending ett), but, frequently, also from the imperfect 
Thus, from graben, to dig, is derived ®ra6er, digger; and from its im- 
perfect (grub) ®VUbe,pit; griibeln, to investigate minutely, &c, ; — from 
fcftneiben, to cut, ©d^neiber, tailor; and from its imperfect (fct?nitt) bet 
(Bdimxt, the cut ; @iAmmY, reaper, &c,§ 

Derivation is effected in two ways: 1. Without any 
change of the primitive, so that words belonging to different 
parts of speech have one and the same grammatical root|| ; 
as, bcr 2?li$j the lightning ; bli$en, to lighten ;— tvitb, xmld; 
bai^Bilby the game; — (ixixn, green,- ba§ ©run, the greefi ; 
)}mnen, to green. 

* The formation of adverbs has already been treated of (§94 seqq,), and 
the other parts of speech consist mostly of original words. 

f The expression is used here relatively — namely in reference to the word 
immediaiely derived from it, though it may itself be a derivative from another 
word. Thus, ^iw&iU flight, is the primitive of ftfid^ten, to put in secttrity, and 
a derivative from flitfjtn, tojlee. Only those derivatives, we may add, can be 
treated of in this work, whose primitives are still current in the language, and 
preserved unchanged in the derivation ; the others being of little practical 
utility are omitted. For the same reason we notice in the following sec« 
tions only those annexes by which large classes of words are formed. 

X That the inflected adjective and the infinitive are sometimes used sub- 
stantively (§§ 52. and 91,) cannot be consideied as an exception, as this use 
constitutes n6 derivation. 

§ Several derivatives are formed from the ancient plural of the imperfect 
(§ 86. Obs, ].), especially those from verbs of the fifth class (§86.) ; as, bn 
®vrun(), the leap ; bet @(^u#, the shot, from the old plural of the imperfects of 
fprin<]en and fc^ie^en. In a few instances there are derivatives both from the 
plural and singular; as, SanD, tie; iButlD, leagues — Zvunt, the drinking; 
Xcanf, drink, jwtion. 

g In the first example, however, and in many' similar cases, it is diffi> 
cult to ascertain which is the primitive and which the derivative. 
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ObM, Transitive verbs derived in tliis way inflect the vowel of their 
primitive (if capable of it), not only when derived from other verbt 
(as, bdrren, to dry^ from borren, to get dry, to wiM^r— see also § 84. 
Obs. 2,), but frequently also when derived from nouns, especially from 
adjectives. Thus, from @tabl, steel; fHdUttl, space; ^01^1, hollow; 
ftumm, crooked; ^abnt, tame, come the verbs fraf^ten, to steel, harden; 
X'dum^n, to evacuate; ^b^Ien, to make hollow; friimmen, to curb; 
gasmen, tP tame. On the other hand, neuter verbs of this kind seldom 
inflect the vowel of their primitive ; and there are several instances in 
which from the same primitive two verbs, a transitive (or reflective) 
and a neuter verb, are derived, distinguished only by the vowel inflec- 
tion. Thus, from the adjectives franf, sick; warm, warm; (a lit, aloud, 
come the verbs, franf en, to be sick, and frdnfen, Iq grieve, vex; erwaritl- 
en, to get warm, and erwarmcn, to warm; lauten, to sound (in an in- 
transitive sense), and (izuten, to ring (the bell). 

2. By means of prefixes and annexes ; the former, with 
the exception of ^c, ace used in the formation of verbs 
only ; the latter chiefly in that of substantives and adjec-^ 
lives. The derivatives formed by annexes containing the 
vowels e or i (as e, er, ig, lidb, &c. J§ 1 12 & lis), frequently 
inflect the vowel of the primitive, especially diminutives ; 
but the derivatives formed by any of the other annexes (as 
fam, littfin ci, (^eit, &c.), or by prefixes, leave the primitive 
vowel unchanged*. Except those io lein (§ 32. Obs.), and 
collective nouns formed by the prefix ^e (§ 113), which 
always inflect the primitive vowel. 

ANNEXES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

$ 112. Of the annexes dbetl and.Utn, as forming diminu- 
tives, we have already treated § 32. Obs. ; and of imt, as 
forming feminines from masculines, § 33. The annexes 
treated of in this section form either abstract (see however 
Obs. 3.) or collective nouns, with the exception of er and 
Iwig, which, for the most part, form nouns denoting per- 
sons. The principal annexes by which substantives are 
formed are the following : — 

* Such derivatives as ^^QhUtxti, idolatry ; iBru^rrfc^aft, fraternity, and a 
few others, are derived from the plural of their primitive nouns ("{(^ootter, 
^r&^er), and form therefore no exception. 
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1. — e. By this annex abstract substantives are derived from verbs, 
and from primary* adjectives denoting a physical quality; ^e latter 
derivatives inflect the vowel of the primitive, but not the former; 
as, glebe, lovei (&age, *flying; ®abe, gi/t^ from the verbs, liebttt, fagen, 
^ab (imperfect of geben— see J 111. Obi.); and Xiefe, depth; l?ange, 
length; ®x6S(, greatneUj from the adjectives* tief, lang, and grof. 
Some of those derived from verbs denote tjie instrument of the action 
expressed by their primitives; as, ble @(l)neibe, the edge, sharp end; bit 
iSinbe, band or bandages ; Me ^aKe, the trap, &c. 

2. — eif and — ereit (Engl. y and ery) form substantives from others, 
and from verbs, — the former annex being used when the primitive ends 
in el or er, the latter in all other cases. They denote 1.) a state, or an 
action — generally with the accessory idea of obloquy ; as, d?atl beret, rob- 
bery; Sflaperei, slavery: %'6lpcki,doltishness, — from the nouns, SU'dubet, 
iSflaoe, and X'dlpelj ^(UdbtUU hypocrisy ; fHa^ady, madness,— from the 
verbs j^eud^eln and rafen. Sometimes a disagreeable frequency or re- 
petition is implied; as, bie Cauferel, bie ©dJWagerei, the ^tiresome) 
running, talking. 2.) The usual place of the occupation, or the abode 
of the person, expressed by the primitive; as, ^rucferei, printing- 
office; ^tauae'i, brewery ; %i^6^im, ^hery ; ®n(?ebelei (or (Sinjieb: 

lerel, from ^infiebler, hermit), hermitage, A few denote art, or craft ; as, 
^ObUtti, painting ; (Scjneiberei, a tailor*s business. A few others have 
a collective import; as, iKeiterei, cavalry; Ciinberei, lands. 

3. — er answers to the English annex er, and sometimes to the 
noun manX. It forms derivatives from verbs and substantives (also 
from numerals; for which see p. 118j; as, i^efer, reader; Svager, /)or- 
ter ; ^Utfcber, coachman; iSutger, citizen, burgher, — from Icfen, to 
read; tragen, to carry; itutfctie, coach, &c.; — and further from proper 
names of places and countries, to designate an inhabitant or native of 
that place (see Obs. 4). Some few of these derivatives insert n before 
the annex er; as, ©cjulbner, debtor; ^'litXntX, cot fager,—from ^d)Ulb, 
dfbt; ^Utte> cottage. 

Obs. I . In several instances the Germans use the participle present 
substantively, and the English a derivative in er ; as, ber dielfenbe, 

. < ' * 

* That is, not derived from other words. 
' f Though ti in these endings originated in a corruption of the foreign ie 
or ia (see note, p. SO), this spelling is now used in the above annexes only in 
forming German words from others ; but in words adopted entirely from the 
French, or the learned languages, the original ending ie or ta is now always 
written ie; as, 2lrtiUeric, ariiUery; SJftronomie, astronomy— except S^rnnnet, 
tyranny i Sitnnci, litany i ©ncriflci, sacristy^ and perhaps a few others. We 
may here notice also, that the words derived from Latin nouns in tas, which 
in English end in ty, end in German in tAt ; as7 Ur&anitat, urbanity. 

I Originally er signified man, and is supposed to be identical with the pro* 
noun er, he. 
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the traveller; htX I^ei^en^e, the Mufferer; hit Ciebeitben, the {two) 
Jovers, &c. 

4. — 6eit and — feit (Engl, hood or head) form abstract nouns from 
adjectives, and a few from substantives*, l^cit being used when the pri- 
mitive either is without any annex, or ends in cn or em, and feit in all 
other cases; as, JBlinbfjeit, blindness; ^C^wnbiUU health ; ©cbUcl^tern* 
t)fit, coyness; y^'dfi\kf)U\t, ugliness; Cangfamfeit, slotvness, — from the 
adjectives blinb, gefUltb, &c., md Stinb^Cit, childhood ; ©Ottl^eit, gorf- 
head; ^tannjeit, manhood, — from the substantives Stltlb, (Sott, &c. — 
Those derived from adjectives ending in Ici or ^afx, and a few de- 
rived from others, for the most part ending in a lingual (§ 7.)} insert tg 
before the annex felt; as, gUlffcfigfeit, helplessness; ^auer&aftigfeit, 
durability; ^atXlO^Uit, weakness; ©efd^winbigfeit, swiftness; ©Ufig* 
feit, sweetness,— hom the adjectives, W I flo?, baU€Xf)aft, matt, gefctwlnb, 
and fU^. 

5. — lillj) answers mostly to the same annex in English, forming sub- 
stantives from verbs, adjectives, and other substantives, and generally 
imparting the accessory idea of dependence, or littleness, and sometimes 
that of contempt, especially in those derived from substantives; as, 
^'dUQlln^, suckling ; ^VietUn^, hireling ; ^UnbVin^, foundling ; S^h^^H» 
pupil, elh)e; ^iUlitl^, novice; IJIebling, darling/ favoui-Ue ; ^ixXWn^, 
an effeminate man; 2D tgl I n g, iinV/Jwg; "^'xfytitWxi^y poetaster. Several 
of these derivatives, however, do not imply any helplessness or con- 
tempt; 'as, Kammerling, chamberlain; S^act^fdmmltng, descendant; 
Bwining, twin, &c, 

6.— nip (Engl, ness) forms nouns of various meanings, from verbs and 
past participles ; as, (Sxlavihn'l^, permission ; ©rcignlg, event; §inber« 
tlig, hindrandi,—£rom the verbs etlaubetl, &c.— ®ebad)tnig, »i«wory; 

Oefangnip, ^mcw,— from the past participles gebacj^t, gefangen. These 

are derived from adjectives: ^finjretnip, darkness ; ©e^eimni^, secret; 
and QSBilbnip, wHdemess. 

7. — fdbaft (Engl, ship). Most substantives of this ending are de- 
rived from others, but some from adjectives and past participles. They 
are either abstract or collective nouns; as, ^reunbfd^aft, friendship ; 
^Ct^AafXy message; fStXt\X^&f<X^Xy readiness ; ©efaitgenfdl^aft, cflp«w/y, 
— from 5reunb,/n>«d ; 2Sote, messenger ; bereit, ready; and gefailgen, 
imprisoned. Examples of collectives are,<Die SUrgerfci^aft, the body of 
citizens; ^?annfcbaft, cr^w; 2$arf(|)aft, cocA. 



* Hence there are few nouns in i^txt answering to English derivatives in 
hood, the latter being derived chiefly from substantives. On the other hand, 
in English, the formation of abstract nouns from adjectives being effected 
principally by the ending ness, whilst the German annex ntf is very rarely 
so used, most English nouns in ness correspond to German nouns in \jt\x, 
frit, or e, and very few only to such as end in nf#« 
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8. — tbuitl (Engl.i/om). Nouns of this termination are derived (rem 
other substantives — a few from adjectives. They denote either donrii- 
nion or possession of their primitive.or, more commonly, the abstract idea 
of it; as, ^exiQ^tbUtn, duk&dom ; (^igentbum, property; ^tibentf^um, 
heathendom ; ^brtffent^Ultl, ChritiianUy (for Christendom we more gene- 
rally say &f}V\}Unb^lV) ; Jtdltigtdlim, royalty (not kingdom, which answers 

to^'dntgretd)); ^itmium.antiquUy. ' 

9.— ung (Engl. t»g, Anglo-Saxon t9ig, or ung). Nearly all nouns of 
this ending are derived from verbs, and denote the abstract action of 
their primitive ; as, bie d?ccf^nung, the reckoning ; SQaxn\xn)i^, wartdng ; 
3ei*nung, rfratwng; j^Offnung, hope; ^nnd^erung, approach. A few 
are derived from substantives and adjectives, and are mostly used in a 
collective sense ; 2i,%SfBM\xn^, woodland ; QXa\\\XX^^i ttablmg ; ^Cfrung, 
fortreu ; 9?leberung, low /««/,— from 3Balb, wood; (Stall, «/a&A? ; ffff, 
firm ; and nkOef, low, 

Obs, S. The verbal nouns in ung are of a later origin than those 
without any annex (§ 111.), which are perhaps coeval with the verb 
itself. The latter, therefore, are related only to primary verbs, either 
simple, or compounded with particles or prefixes (which latter, origi- 
nally, were likewise separate particles) ; whilst the former are formed 
chiefly from derivative verbs, which denote an extension or modification 
of the primary idea. Thus, ber Xaufd), the exchange, from the primar)' 
verb taufct^en ^—bie Xaufd^ung, the iUuHony from the derivative verb 
tduf($^n (see §111.). There are, accordingly, many verbs of which 
both these verbal nouns are in use, the one without an annex having 
the simpler and intransitive import, and the other with the annex ung the 
transitive, or extended signification of the verb; as, !2?erfuct^, uttentpt; 
— ^Serfuct^Ung, temptation,— from the verb perfuct^eil, to attempt, and to 
tempt; ber (&palt, ji??/*^, cAmA:;— bie ©paltUUg, diinsion, disunion ; 5ug, 
tug, pull, draft, stroke, feature ;— 3'^Nllg> the act of drawing (as of the 
lottery). It may partly be seen from the last example, that the verbals 
without annexes have often extended their verbal signification, whilst 
those in ung keep more closely to the import of the verb*. See how- 
ever Obs, 3. 

Obs. S. In German, as in other languages, all kinds of abstract nouns 
are, more or less frequently, used in a concrete sense — that is, to de- 
note things characterized by the action or quality expressed by the 
noun in its primary import. Thus, £abung denotes both the ad of 
lading and that which is laden as the cargo ; S^Cfgi^CUng, the act of orna- 
menting, and ornament ; @trafc, punishment, and also^n^ ; ®ang, walky 
and also the place walked upon (passage, gallery, &c.); Scltcnbctt, 
rareness, and also curiosity (i.e. a curious thing). 

■ ■ !■ »-^— — I I ■■ I ■» II I I • ■ ..II ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

* Compare this with § 17, Obs, 
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i)bs, 4. in conclusion, we will add a few remarks regarding names of 
nations, religions, and sects. From the name of the country, that of 
its inhabitants is derived* in the following manners 1,) If the name of 
the country ends in eil not preceded by i, or in rn (as is the case 
with most provinces of Germany), the national name is formed by 
emitting the final tl of theibrjRer; as,@act)fen, Saxony, — etn ©(Kbf^, a 
Saxon ; Sal^rn, Bavuria, — eilt 2«ier, « Bavarian, Thus, also, iPr<ii^e, 
Pruumn; <B^the, Swede ; SSHXM, Bohemian; Ungar, Hungarian,'^ 
from the names of their respective countries, ^rett^en, (ScbtVCbeit, £d(s 
mett, Uttgarjt. Except ^(egypteil, Egypt, and a few names ending in 
^en ; as, ^rwcgen, Norufoy ; X(^ilringetl, Thurh^ &c., whkh in their 
derivatives change the final n into r; €Ut ^U^ppUX (also ^epptier), an 
Egyptian ; txn ^Orn^eger, a Norwegian. %) But if the name of the 
country ends ui ien, the final n is changed into r in the national name; 
^s, <Blpanicn, Spain ; (BdbUfien^ Silesimf-^jpamex, Spaniard; @()ilcfier, 
SUesian. Except, dn ^taliaiier, an Italian; em ^fiate, an Astatic; 

^raber, iiraiy- ^erfer, P^sian,—fvom Stoiien, ^ficn, &c- s.) In 

all other cases the name of the inhabitants is formed by annexing er to 

that of the country^ as, De(?erreicl&, ^iwifria,— ein £)e|lerreir{?er, an 

Austrian, Thus also, em $Oltanber, a Dutchman; eilt @ct)WCiger, a 
Stviss; Cin Sproler, a Tyrolese,— from ^Cllanb, ©Cbweig, Xprcl. The 
name of the inhabitants of a town is likewise formed by adding (t to that 

of the latter; as, eiti ^^Jaufjer, a Parisian; ein WxiXHX, S^refberwt, &c^ 

«n inhabitant of Vienna ('JDiCtl), Ih-esden, ^cj- There are many ex- 
ceptions to this third rule; thus we say^ em ^Mnjcfe, a Frenchwan; 
.9?UtTe, Russian; ©rieche, Greek; 2)5 ne, Dane; though tlie names of 
their respective countries are, ^ranf rei*, ^vUpfaitb, ©riccheniail^ and 
Saiiemarf. (See also § 52. Obs. S.) The principal exceptions, how- 
ever, are those cases in which the name of the countrjr ends in a or is 
the sam« as that of the metro(>olis, in most of which the ^^i^mes of the 
inhabitants are the same as in English with the addition of the ending 

£r ; as, eiii 'Jlfvifaner, an African; ©partaner, Spartan; 9?eapc!itancr, 

Neapolitan; SJenettoner, Venetian; ^flltefer, Maltese; ©etiuefcr, 
Genoese, We say, however, J^dnnD^^ranec, Hanoverian; Sfijmef, 



* Though onginally the name of the country is often derived from that 
of the nation iiYhabiting it, at a later period the latter is generally somewhat 
changed by the former. Thus, XfnnlnnD, England, originally means the lajid 
of the Angles i yet now its inhabitants are called ^ngtfinbtr. In some cases 
both the .of ig'mal name and that derived from the country are in use ; as, 
^(^Dtte and @<^DtU(itiher, Scotck/uan. 

t When the namej> of towns form a component (for as such they may he 

considered in the following and aiimilar instances), they likewise take er ; as, 

^ie fieipjiflw Weffe, Ike Leijtsicfair-; ^ec <55iener (Sengwp, the Congress <it Vienna, 

2s 
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Momttn ; and SBailtfllberf Miiane$e^The names of nations and tribes 
that are little known, are also the same as in English ; as, citl Stengel, 

Staitnud, Cannibal &c. 

Nearly the same is the case with tha names of religions, sects, and 
societies, i.e., in both languages they are the same, with the exception 
that in German er is annexed to those names which in English end in 
HA, tn, or tt? (in the latter case c is changed into f) ; as, j}rotef?aiir, 
6al»inij!, 2»etbcbiff, Sefuit, ^uiTite, Cutberancr (Lutheran), mrminia: 
ner, 9Babomebaner, ^acobiiier, ©ncffifer (Gnostic), Spnif er, &c. Ex- 
cept, (Satbclif (which does not take cr); ^btift, Christian (also, Christ); 
3'ube, Jew ; detbe. Heathen ; and those ending in English in eon or 
«^, which take act in German; as, @plcuracr,>ErpiV?«r«aii; ^arifatr, 
Pharisee, 4*c. 

DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

$ 113. Adjectives are formed from verbs, sDbstantive!», 
or other adjectives, chiefly by meaqs of the following an- 
nexes. The adjectives derived from verbs, generally, im- 
ply relations of the potential mood (§ 82.), namely, capa- 
city, obligation, or disposition, — see the following, -Bar, 
4idbj -l^ttftj and -fam. The annexes of such verbal adjec- 
tives are therefore equivalent to the auxiliary verbs, famt, 
ntag, foil, and nmf (see Obs. 1.). Several verbal adjecti;«^es 
however have the import of the present participle (see the 
following, -i^ and -Ucf>). 

The annexes added to substantives denote, principally, 
the various relations of the genitive case, such as posses- 
sion or" belonging to, origin, &c., and are therefore equi- 
valent to the preposition t?on, of or from; of which import 
almost all the following annexes afford examples. 

Adjectives derived from other adjectives mostly denote 
diminution in degree (see the annex lief)). Some imply a 
disposition ; as, WO^r, /;*w^,— it?al)V^aft, veracious. 

Obs, I. In adjectives derived from verbs, or verbal nouns, the pnmr- 
tive is frequently used in a passive sense; thus, " questionable '* de- 
notes what way be questioned; ** punishable", what may be punished; 
" unbearable", wha^ cannot be borne ; and as the German and English 
do not always agree in this respect, attention must be paid to usage. 
Thus, *' suspicious", is used both actively (given to suspeef), and pas^ 
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«ive1y {suspected). In the former ^ense it must be I'endered by arg> 
Wb'ftnif*, in the latter by ^?er^a*ttg. ** Notable", adhay, is aufmtxf* 
fam, dmii^t— passively, merfwUrbig. On the contrary, veYdtbtl\<b de- 
notes both contemptuous and contemptible; bcm^inb^ moving and 
mowMe. @t(i)t> <%^» is used actively in PCr|l(ttig, cati^io<», and passively 
in 5urcbf!c|tHg9 tremsparent. Similar to this is the practice, common 
in all languages, of applying to an act a quality which can belong only 
to the agent; as, ** a daring robbery", " a prudent action*'. 

The following are the principal annexes by which ad- 
jectives are formed :-^ 

I. — 6ar* answers in most cases to the English ending a6/«, or iSle, de- 
noting capacity ; and forms adjectives chiefly from verbs ; as, hxttitibwCy 
^combustible ; Uf)\haX, fallible ; flreit&dt, capable of bearing arms ; ^dr^r, 
4tudibte; Jetltar, curable; fO$\ffbar, navigeAle,^ftom the verbs 6reitlien, 
fehUn,itc, Some are derived from substantives; in which derivatives 
tdV denotes hearing, or productive cf; as, fruct^tbar, frmtfvi^ fhrtHe-; 
^im^bat, tributary; wmbtxbaf, mmdeffuly-^rom the nouns ^U(bt^ 
fruit f &c. 

£.^-€n (Engl, en) denotes made of; and forms adjectives Drom sub- 
•atantives otaly; as, feiben, silked; WCUtn, woollen; gcfbcil, golden; 
tupfttn (for f\xpUttn)y of copper. Some take eirn instead of tn ; as, 
Viliern, tOooden ; bUktn, leaden, &c. 

3. — ^^Aft(felated to iia^en,and to (aftett, tostiek)ioriM adjectives both 
from nouns and verlw: btwI ^pn/^»A*, i > v**^»^^m, m, f<^u\(fmfif/uaayi 
tiegbaft, victorious; manget^aft, drfecOve; gWfifeljxrft, doubtful; ^Ci 
W\f!iniaft, conscientious, — from ^ejler, ybw//, &c. 2.) Likeness; as, 
faMidfX, fabulous ; meiltetjaft, masterly; tiefeniaft, gigantic, s.) 
Disposition; chiefly from verbs ; as, \>iauhetbaft, talkative; )agt^(tft, timo^ 
rous ; fl«tterjaft, volatile, Jickle,-^£Tom the verbs pfduberit, &c. 

4. — ic^t forms adjectives from concrete substantives only ; and im- 
plies a participation in the nature of its primitive; as, tbcxi^t, foolish ; 
lump'ldjt, shabby, beggarly,*- from XJOt, fool ; Ihxmptti, rag.- Most of 
\these adjectives, however, denote characteristics of substance; bs, 
Kmiibt, granulous ; Xbcmd^t, clayey ; [allxd^t, saltish. ^ 

Obs. 2. Thirannex is often used indiscriminately with the 'following, 
Ig; as, (Ol^ig, or ()0(^ic^t, woody. According to Adelung and other 
grammarians, however, this usage is objectionable ; and they confhie 
id)t to the import of similarity, whilst ig implies the actual possession 
of what is expressed by the primitive. Acgordincly, |^orntf$t means 

* This ending is in most adjectives considered as the root of the obsolete 
f>Areti, to bear, and, figuratively, to admits and in some cases to be the particle 
^fljr, bare, naked, figuratively, cpen or exposed to, 

2b 2 
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homy, homUke: but i^'cniiA* homed ; as, ^vcibdrni))» two4tomed* Thns 

also we should say, &cl^ict?te Jipifan^en, stringy plants ; but eitie befsige 

(^C^enb, a woody country, 

^•"""(d (^gl-y> Anglo-SasoR t^) is related to* e'tf^tn, own; aiKl benee 
^tnote% possessed qf{sL tbmg, or habit). It forms adjectives from nouas 
and verbs; as^ mufbi.(9> courageous; fiii^i\^, industrious, — from the 
nouns ^Ut6 and ^Fei^ : f!(>f?id, goring, butting ; ge^i^rig, beUn^ng^^ 
from the verbs (fo^en and ge(riiren. It may be seen from the last exr« 
amples. that the verbal adjectives in ig have .the import of a participle 
present.— When annexed to concrete nouns, tg implies that the prhni* 
tive forms a component part of another object (an hnport peculiar ta 
this annex); as, fafti^/uicy / Y^aXhi^y woody ; ^hVC^^^ mountmisous, — 
from ©aft, juice; ^al^, wood^ ^c, (See also Obs, 2.) This aiMiex is 
exclusively used, like ed in English, when adjiectives are formed froHi 
two words otherwise not compounded; fa^Vi\ixi\i%X%ffour»footed; etlt^ 
augig, one-^yed; bcppeliUttgtg, doubte-tongued ; eUtRitig, one-sided, par* 
tial ; f angbetntg, long-legged. Particles, too, are turned by this endki^ 
into adjectives ; as, voti^, former, from OUr, before, — See also- § 97. 

6, — ifci; (Engl, ish) forms adjectives from primitives of different de* 
scriptions. 1.) From abstract nouns denotingySzu/.^^ dispositions^ and 
£rom names of living beings implying some similar idea; as, tvUtH^^ 
malicious; ttciblfct), envious; bauerifct?, boorish; bieHfct), thievish; 
Dte6tfc(^, brutish. There are even some instances in which adjectives 
both in tfcb and (icb are formed from the same primitives; the former 

li(i),Jilial, also simple as a child; mibif^, ^enunater^wHbii^y/etns- 
nine; Jerrlfcft, imperious, arrogant^ — tCrrllcC* excellent. However, 
many adjectives derived from nouns in er, and all from compounds 
with ^ann, imply no obloquy; as, maiUxifib, picturesque ; l'ebnerif€t^> 
rhetorical; f aufimnmfd^t mercantile ; ^ergmaiinlf*, miner-like, — from 
^aiUv, painter, Sfc. 2.) From primitives denoting locality, especially 
from geographical names; as, au^lanbifcf), /oret^gn; irbift^, earthly; 
IrimitinfcJbf heavenly, &c., — from ^U5lanb, foreign countries ; (Srbc» 

earth, &c. 9?belnifc6e aOeine, Rhenish wines; \>k ^JJjjrenaifc|)en ©eSirgf,, 

the Pyrenean mountains ; ^blnifcje^ ^Paffer, Cologne water^ — from bet 
Sliitm,the Rhine; ble ^pHti'dtn, the Pyrenees; (Sdlll, Cologne. 3.) 
From proper names of persons: bie itantifcbe '^^'iWtlpW, the Kantian 
philosophy, 4.) From names of nations, religions, sects, and other so- 
cieties, in which derivations the endings e, cr, ier, and ifer (or iU) of 
the primitive (see § 112. Obt. 4.) are mostly omitted; as, getdtfc^, 
Gothic; fraUgdIlW, French; fdmifci?, Roman; fpaitifcb, Spanish; um 
garifc6, Hungarian,— from (Sot&e, Goth;, ^tani^^i. Frenchman, &c.: 
pm^Hantli^,protestant; fatftolifcb, catholic; metJObiffiW, methodist^ 
ical; uimt'lf^, Jesuitical; CJ>nifct^, cynic; jaCOHnifcJ?, Jacobinical,-^&QiSi 
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bcx fmcftanty Jtdttofif, &c. Except ^t^nifli>, hetoheht and (drtfltlcf^ 
CAm/um,— from the substantives §tit^ ati^ ^^rif?. Lastty, this annex 
is used with most adjectives derived from foreign languages, \vi1ich9 
for the most part, end in English in ic or ical; «s, matfrrmatifcf^, tna^ 
thematieal; f CQ1tf((^, tfoniic ; tragtfcb, tragic; pnct'lfij^, pruoiicat f mttU 
t'arifdb, viilifary. 

t. — (let) (Engl. /^, Anglo-Saxon 2w) forms adjectkes firom^ subftan* 
tives, from other adjectives, and from verbs* Those derived from iiib- 
stantives answer frequently to English adjectives in fy, or lihr^ or fui 
implying conformity, or belonging to; as, fUT({lici)> princely f fot^etlit^, 
^o(/i/y ; mtnterlid?, winter4ike;, ^efe(Uc|l, lasfftd; i\l^^t^id9,youthfld; 
i'dU$\id)y domestic, — from the nouns, 'Jtirff, prince, &c. Some ore ren* 
derad in English by a prepositional phcase; as, mllnMt((t, AyuoM^f 
mouth ; 6uc(^^tablt(if, to the letter^ literals In moet adjectives derived 
from abstract nouns licl^ denotes pouened or full of, often with the ae* 
cessory idea of causation; bb, ^h^tS^nW^f ahominMe ; j^efadrltc^, dan'^ 
gerotu; rti(mltci), gloriotu; dtrbmUli^, meritorious g ^UifVub, Itidky^ 
fortunate. Annexed to adjectives it denotes diminution ; as, rotiittd^, 
reddish ; fti^lict^, sweetish ; (tltlicb, elderly, — from rct^, red, &c. In Some 
pf them it has the accessory idea of disposition ; as, f (etnltcfil, trivial^ 
ntean ; XtXtiW^, cleanly^ In verbal adjectives {ic^ answers, like (iar> tp the 
English ending able otible ; denoting capacity, fitness, or obligation ; jf, 
\!i)^Xi\^\(3i), conceivable; abUdi, inheritable ; tiunl'\(b,Jeasiblc ; tiXahX'- 
wextlid, answerable; per^etftltc^, pardonable. Other verbals in Ud) have 
the import of the participle present, and often with the accessory idea 
of disposition ; as, vcxbintli^, obUging; mau f hoxlid), incessafit ; ev^o^i 
lid), charming, delightful ; tauglict), proper, convenient. — Some others 
partake more of the nature of a participle past; as, por^c6(lc(),jpr^ 
tended; evforbetlici^, requisite^ necessary ; argcrttct?, both vejcatious faJXii 
vexed, — ^We may notice also that in some adjectives nt, or t, and in a 
few er, is inserted between the root and the annex ; as, wbcbentlicf^t 
weekly; dffentli^^, public; (cferllc^, le^Uy^kom Scct^e, offen, and 

lefen. , ., 

. Obs* 3. With adjectives derived from primitives ending in (, the sm^ 
nex 1^ Is often used instead of Itct^. Thus, we find abClig, ffwAUiU^yiiBA 
abelitcb (analogous to bUtrgernci), civic); untabeltg, irreprehensibh, §ot 
untabeUict^ (analogous, to lo6l(C^, laudable). Adjectives in (t^! cfaangeia 
eomposition this ending into t.^ (see -tg, p. 280); as, x&JtIftki), usefidg -^ 
mexmiHilQ, of general use ; \i^t\\d)y yearly ; tadli(&*» deaiy; andyetiwie 
say, ba^ brettagige ^ieber, the intermittentihterBiiyevesy third day*^y 



* This annix was fbmerly oflen used in the sense of evefy / which import 
it has now both in English and German in nouns referring to time^ as in 
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fe^aer; bie fUnfiidiafrrige ^Ciff, ike jubilee. Generally, however, when 
ig and lict^ are anneiced to tbe same primitives, the former implies an 
intrinsic quality, the latter an extrinsic circumstance; as, }CitiD> ripe, 
— 'geitUctJ, early, betintet; PerniinMg, inielligent,'-V^t^'dnbi'\6>, intelligi- 
ble; fiDflid, having sense (chiefly used in compounds; as, uitfiniilg, 
nonsensical, mad), — finnltct), by means of the senses; glaubig> believing, 
faithfid (in religion),— -g(au6lidb, credible, 

8. — fam (Engl, some} denotes a disposition, or readiness ; and forms 
adjectives chiefly from verbs ; as, fo(gfam> obsequious, obedient; wac&< 
fam, pfOtchful; n^irffam, efficacious.; ar^eitfam, industrious; etttMt* 
fam, abstemom; genUgfam, content; easy, — ^from the verbs fplgeii, 
IPad^f n^ &c. Some are derived from nouns ; as, tUtl^fam, laborious, 
troublesome; hebadtfattl, cautious; lailj^fam, slow. — ^Tbe greater part 
of the adjectives in fam, as may partly be seen from these examples, 
denote qualities betraying a careful, hut-moderate void forbearing mind. 
Hence rat^failt, advisable, mostly implies precaution-f^-for instance, in 
anticipating an inconvenience ; — rat^Iicft, advisable for meeting a pre- 
sent one; ein fparfame^ ^aj»l, a frugal meal; eiti fj?arli*e$ "^ail, m 

scanty meal, 

Obs, 4. It will easily be perceived that to understand the exact mearr« 
ing of any derivative, its immediate primitive must be kept in view. 
Thus, from the above derivative adjectives, with the exception of those 
in en, i(t?t, and ifct^, abstract substantives may be formed by annexing 
feit(J ll^O* wliich differ from kindred abstracts formed immediately 
from the root. For instance, from emplTnben, to feel, come the three 
adjectives etwpfrnbbar, able to feel, also able to be felt; empffnblic^, 
easily affected, sensitive, touchy; and etllpfinbram, sentimental; and 
from these are again formed the substantives @mpfin&6arfcir, ca- 
pacity of feeling; @mpfittMrcbFdt, quick susceptibility of feeling ; Qmps 
fit\\>SamW\X, sentimentality ; all diifering from @mpf!n^un9,/<?<?fi«^, de- 
rived immediately from the verb empffttbeit. So also from abstract 
nouns in fdS^aft are frequently derived adjectives in lic^, which must 
not be confounded with those derived from the same primitive as the 
noon in fcttdft. Thus, from ^^^iXitW, to associate, are derived,. gefl^tlt^, 
sociable, and ®efeUfc(;aft, society; and from the latter again^ gefedfct^aft* 

l\(i, social; as, bet ^feHfcbaftliOje (not gefeltige) 2?ertrag» the social 

compact, ^reuAbHci;, and ^reunblic^fert, imply kindness, or a pleasant- 
ness to oursenses;.hut fr^Unbj'cf^aftlict) implies in accordance wUh friend- 
ship, Thus.we may say, m freuitblict^e^— but not freun^fct?aftU(fre^ 

— 3^^^^^* ttjpleasant room,. 

the above examples ; whilst the corresponding nouns in tg imply age or dura^ 
«Mfi; as, efn ^^t^xi%ti '^Hfr«K»¥^ «f one year QUtj cine bccflAgtge @(^(A(^t» • 
kfittk of three days. . . i . 
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VERBAL ANNEXES. 

§ 114. Of these we have to notice only the endhigs ct 
and iq, which are inserted before the verbal inflections 
(} 73.). 

I.— el denotes a diminution in degree; also weakness and affecta- 
tion. Most verbs with el are formed either from nouns (both substant. 
and adject.), or from other verbs; as, wi$eln> to say smart things; 
fd^tvangeln, to wag the taUy — from SDt^, wit,' &c,\ — franfein, to be 

sicUfy ; frdnimcfn, to affect piety ; altclll, to become oldish^ — from the 

adjectives, franf, sick; fromm, pious^ &c. ;— cmiJiRnbeln, to be senti^ 

mental; la(i)efn, /o*mi/ff,— from empfinben, to/e<?/; \(Ui)it\, to laugh, 

2. — ig. This annex has no influence on the signification of the verb, 
but seems to serve merely as a connective of the primitive and the 
letters of inflection, as it does when inserted before U\t (see p. 275). 
Thus from (Stein, stone; ^fcin, pain; rein, clean, come the verbs 
ttetni()en, to stone ; peinigen, to torment ; retntgen, to clean. Hence 
there are some instances in which two forms, with and without ig, are 
in use without any diflerence of import ; as, enbigen and ejiben, to 

fiwuh ; peretnigen and pereinen, to unite, 

Obs, Several verbs are formed by the annex er; but the primi- 
tives of these verbs have become obsolete, with the exception of a 
few; such as, fofCjern, to infer; raUC^ern, to perfume^ to smoke-^ry ; 
altern, to become old, &c., — from fcjgen, to follow ; rauc^en, to smoke ; 
alt, old, — ^Verbs adopted from foreign languages take the annex ir (or 
ler— §23.); as, pjjllofopjiren, to philosophize; JX[CiX\CO'\Xm, to march ; 
dratUliren, to congratulate, 

PREFIXES. 

§ 115. The prefixes, or unaccented particles prefixed to 
other words, are six*, viz. 6e, Cltt, Ct, t?er, ge, and yiX. 
With the exception of ge (which see), they are used only 
in the formation of verbs ; and therefore nouns with pre- 
fixes are generally derived from verbs. Thus, 2?erfaufcr, 
ielleVi is derived by the annex er fi'om t?erfaufen» to sell^ 
and ncft by the prefix ViX from ^iiufer, buyer. Regarding 
their import, we observe as follows: — 

' _ __ * 

* The prefix emp, mentioned in § 74, occurs only, in these three verbs, em|^« 
fangm, to receive i cmpfc^dn, to rscotfimendi and entpfln^rny to feel. . 
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1. 8f— * (Engl, be) implies, 1.) Upon, over, on all sides (see also Ois. 
].), just like be in English ; as, beftrcucn, to bestrew (the ground with 
flowers ; which is equivalent to " strew flowers upon, or all over^ the 
ground") ; (lefegen, to beset; bclabetl, to load (a ship); (cfden, to tow (a 
field); bCt^aUj^en, to hang (a wall with pictures); bcwacbcn, to watch 

(over) ; beffbeinen, to shine upon; bebieneii, to wait t/pon,— from f?reuen, 

to strew; ff^CII, to set; lobcn, to load (goods); fSeil, /o ww (com) ; 
6anAen, i^o^ong (a picture); n^aciieit, to be awake; fcbctnen, to shine; 
bicnen, <o f^rti^. As a figurative use of " all over", we may consider 
the signification of 2.) Intenseness or solicitude, implying either an im- 
mediate purpose, or opposition from the object of the action. Thus, 
le^ren denotes to teach,'^Mt\^XiXiy to set (one) right ; retell, to speak, 

— berebcn, to persuade} fragett, to a«Ar,— befra^en, to consult ; gtvingen, 

to force, — bciiwingcn, to conquer. Thus, also, bcfiicci^ten, to appre- 
hend, — from fUrci)ten, tofrar; bebenfcn, to consider (with the view of 
taking a resolution). S.) To impart, to bestow ; as, bekbett, to animaie, 
to bring to life; benentien, to name, to give a name,-— from lebetl, to 
live, and ticnticn, to call. Most verbs of this import, however, are de- 
rived from nouns; as, befaitett, to string; b^auftragen, to commission ; 
irefrclen, to deliver,— {rom ©altC, string; ^uftrag, commission; fret, 
free. Some of them take, moreover, the annex i^ ; as, bcfriebigeit* to 
appease ; befeirtgetl, to fortify, — from ^riebf, peace ; U\X,firm. 

Obs. 1. Most verbs with be imply, as may be seen from the preceding 
examples, that the action is directed to an object with which the pri- 
mitive verb has no immediate connexion, being either intransitivey or 
directed to another object— see bewaf^en and beftrcuen in the aboTe 
examples. Hence, not only are verbs with be, for the most part, of 
transitive import, but generally imply, moreover, animadvei:$ion, or an 
intentional action. Thus, triii^en, to deceive; filjlcil, tofoel; llU$CII, 
to be of use ; fe^etl, to see ; may all be conceived as involuntary actions 
(we say, ber (S(t?eln trifgt, appearance deceives; tc!) fllble einen 3u>(' 
toinb, I feel a draught of wind); but, betrilgcn, to cheat; befllblen, to 
feel(vfith one's hand) ; benilgen, to prcfit by, imply tntention or purpoie. 

2. ent—f (Engl, un) implies generally, a separation, or disengaging. 



. * It is the same particle as the preposition 6ei, bi/, which formeily had a 
more extensive import than now; but even its present significations r§,105) 
are often traceable in the prefix. Thus, ftc^ beflntten, to recollect, to iethhtk, 
|Day be resolved into, tti 94 finneit, to think to onese^. In U^tn, tovisU,. 
bt has like bet the import of home. However, those verbs to which ko^ be 
and bet are prefixed have always a different import with each particle, llins, 
tctommcn denotes to receive, literally to come' by — beifommen, to get 'ai (a 
thing) ; bet»of)nen, to inhaHt—f>titoof)ntn, to asmt at ; befle^en, to consist — bets 
fk^en, to asAU, to stand by. 
f The original form in Old Gemfan h oitf (Or, AptI), and in Angjle^ 
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Its particular significfttTons are, 1 .) A privation or ditpossettion of what 
the prfhaitive expresses, Kimilar to the English un or dit: ClUtVUfgeln, to 
unroot; cntMU^Ctt, to detecrate ; enUhXCtt, to dishonour ; eitt^auptcn^ 
to behead ; entfd?Ul5i$en, to excuse ; ftttbinbett, to unbind. 2.) Awa^r 
removal from out of the reach or power of an object : entlaufcit, to^ 
run away from; eiltflle^en, to escape bi/JUght (Htcb^tt, to flee, does not 
imply escape); cntfUbtm, to abduct; ^ntla^Tit^, to dismiss ; entg(e(»en, ^a 
withdraw. 3.) A motion from within an object, an origin: fntf)?rins 
gen. to spring forth, to originate; entf!c(^n, to take rise; fict) etitlUnbtn, 
to ignite. 

3. er — * (Engl, a) denotes, 1.) Coming within the reaxk of our percept 
tion^ and hence also emerging into existence, and producing: erfct^einflt^ 
to make Us appearance, to be seen; crfcValletl, or evt'oneil, to resound, 
to be heard ; erblttifctl, to catch sight of, to descry ; erfc^affen, to create; 
tt^nben, to invent; CtbcnUn, to excogitate; erxiibHn, to erects to esta^ 
bUsh i ergea gen, to produce. S.) Attainment or acquisition of an object bjr 
means of the action denoted by the simpler verb: erreic(^en, to reach (u{> 
to an object); ereilen, to overtake by speed; eri^afci^en, to catch; er». 

fecf^ren, to get or gain by fighting ; fein £ro6 ertan)en» erbetteln, to get 

<me*s bread by dancing, begging. 3.) Continuation of the action denoted 
by the primitive, till the accomplishment of its aim: etUrnett, to leam^ 
(anything) entirely ; erfrageil, to find out by (repeated) inquiry ; tt* 
forfd^en, to explore; ttUh^n, to live to see (an event). Thus, alsOy 

etnen Serg er^eigen, to ascend (to the top of) a hiU; but, 6ef!etgett 

denotes simply to mount (a horse, or a hill). 4.) A coming or bringing 



Saxon and, which forms this particle always preserved before nouns ; and 
the former is still found in ^nttoort, answer ( Anglo- S. andwyrda) ; and 9(nu 
tll^face (Anfflo-S. andvUfta), As a verbal prefix the particle was changed 
in Anglo-S. into on, which in English has been changed again into un, thua 
coinciding in form with tlie simple negative un (Anglo-Saxon un) prefixed 
to adjectives. It will therefore be remembered that the former answers to 
the German ent (sometimes to a6) ; the latter is also in German un. Thus^ 
unsealed, as the past participle of to unseal, is etitficgr(t ; but when an adjective 
(e<|uivalent to not sealed), it is undefiege(t in German. The same applies to 
such words as unmasked, unpettj^tedt unarmed, 4:^. j^c, for which there are 
always in German different forms for the privative, and the simply negative, 
significations. 

* In Old German it had the different forms of u(, at, tr, and tt, of which 
tit still exists as a nominal prefix; as, WtqutU, fountain-head g Urfprung, origin^ 
&c. In Anglo-Saxon the forms of this prefix are or and a; the former being 
prefixed to nouns, the latter to verbs. Originally this particle was a preposi- 
tion, denoting ouis and just as out is, with regard to the spectator, used in 
|Lwo opposite directions, namely, towards him (as in '*to break out**, **ta 
come out**), andauuty from him, or from the present moment, to the oppo- 
site end (as in " to look out", «* to hold out") ; so the prefix denotes both 
emergent^, and continuation to the end — see the three first significations. — 
This particle is justly supposed to be related to the Latin oriri. 
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into the state or feeling exprensed by the priraitive : itWCi^^n, to awake ; 
erfdJirecfen, to be frightened, to frighten; cnUrneit, to make angry: ets 
llaunen* to he astofUshed, to astonish. Most of tiie verbs of this iin()ort 
are derived frbm adjectives ; as, erfrdnfen, to fail HI; erfalten, to become 
eold; tX^\\X[h^r\, to become blind; txmaXXtXiy to grow weak ; errdt&en, ^o 
idtuh ; crwcicf^cn, to soften; from the adjectives franf, fait, &c. 5.) A 
restoration, or a recalling of a former impression, like the English re ; 

9B, ttfiUKiin, or a ft\^<bcn, to refresh; amuen, to renovate ; erneuem, 

tfi renew; crtntt^rn, to retnind; erfe|ie>, to replace ; erlatf^m to remU; 
erCdfen, to release; fid) ergolett, to recover; fic(^ ermannetl, to recover 
^ae's courage ; ergangen, to complete, to restore, 
. 4. oer— ) (£ngl./or) is related to the particles fort, away; fUr, /or; 
and 00r» befoKC, It denotjes, l .) Away ; a gradpal ceasing, or eonsum'^ 
ing; as, vertrei^eU, to drive as0ay; DCrfdl^llMtttett^ to disapp^r; tift 

laUeit or orrflmAen, ^ <^ away (of sound); perrau(i^en, toevaporate, 

ioreekovt; V^fauUn, to rot; VtTbunnen,io consume by fire {bremtik 
■leans, to be on fire, or to bur») ; vttaxhtiUnf io work up (materials^ c^g. 
leather, &c.}.. 2.) L(w«, deprivation i tetfpHUnfio lose at, or by, ganmg; 

hit 3eit oerfcblafen* oertrattmeni ^ Ai^e ofi^'«^0i« by sleeping^ dre^m* 
ff in S^ernidgen vetbauen, venreifen, to j/wfuf ofi<r'« fortune m 

traveling; eergetTen, to forget; Perbteteil, to forbid; vtx* 
fcdwdren, to forswear. 3.) Concealment, or debarring from access; vtX9 

ihcfen or per^ergen, to conceal; i^erfct^Uefen, to «Ati< up; t>errieiselit» 

ft) 6ar; rermauertt, to wail, up; verfdHVeig^n, to coiic<?a/ (a secret> 

Of this class are further such verbs as PfrgOlben, to gild; oerpic^en, to 

pitch over^. &c, 4.) Spoiling, or injuring, wrgn£: |pCriiciCltj.to *PXm/ fit 
education; vevtti^n, to distort ; PerfUbVCn, /oTeflrf astray, to seduce; 

^erfpotten, to deride; DerwUnfcCen, to accurse; DetbruCfen, to misprint; 

fld^ perfprec^en, oerrecf^ne n, to make a mistake in speaking, reckoning. 

5.) A change, in space or time, or of the poffe^or ; as, t)erpfTait3Cn, to 

transplant; t)Crfcblffcn, to ship (goods to another place); cerf(t)tebei1,to 

postpone; VCVU^eti, to /raiM/<?r (to another place or time); oerfparen, 

to reserve (for another time) ; t^^rmac^etl, to bequeath {to make over) ; 

VCYttlktb^tlt to let. 6.) Transmutation, or change of condition; as, per« 

wanbein, to metamorphose; perfo&lcn, tob^mtocoal; Dcrfleinern, to 

petrify; VCtbOXXCtl, to dry or wither; tierbic^tcn, to condense, ^it 
has this import also in all verbs derived from adjectives in the com* 
parative degree ; as, per^fdpcni, to enlarge ; perfcbdliem, to embellish ; 
t>crmf&rcn, to increase, A change of state seems implied also in verbs 
denoting an intermixing or uniting with other objects ; as, VtxmxfdSext, 
to intermix; Perfler^Jten, to interlace; Perfammcln, to assemble; fid) 
perfcbw'dren, to conspire; perelnigen, to unite; vexbOlppdn, to dou&Je. 
7.) For; as, perantworten, to answer for; per(0(»nen, to reward for: 
perfe*ten, to fight for, to defend ; petbanf en, to ihankfor. This prefix 
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i« often used in one and the same verb in several of its signUications. 
Thus, PCrfct^reiben denotes^ to consume or me (writing materials); to 
vfrite wrong (a word); to make over, to astign; to write for {from an- 
other place) ; to prescribe (medicine) ; to engage or pledge in writing. 
The last three significations belong to the 7th import, "for" being im- 
plied in each of them*. 

Obs. 2. Comparing the fourth signification of ^r with the sixth of 
ViY, it will be seen that both often denote a transition into another 
state : and, indeed, there are some cases in which both particles are 
used indiscriminately ; as, evlofct^f tl, or PCrldfrfJf 11, to extinguish, to go 
out; tftlruminen, or PCrftummcn, to be struck dumb. Yet, more gene- 
rally, the change denoted by per has reference to the elementary part? 
of a subject, that denoted by er, to its life and organization ; the former 
is mostly produced gradually by time, the latter by some particular 
Cause. Thus we say, fie crHaptf, she turned pale (from some emotion) ; 
but, biC ^arfccn DevHaiTcn* fhe colours fade. Hence, too, verbs expres- 
sive of death caused by a sudden action, take the prefix fV; whilst verbs 
implying a gradual waste, take rcr; as, crfc<jla9Cn, to slay ; erflectCII, 
Crf4)tegcn, to stab, to shoot dead ; PerbUllQtM'n, to die with hunger; jlcM 
PCrblUten, to bleed to exhaustion ; Pi'vfdfJmafl^tCn, to linger away. 

5. ^^ — t forms both verbs dnd nouns from other words. Its general 
import in verbs, is that of continuance, condensation, or strengthening ; 
&S', gebenfcn, to remember ; QffriCVCII, to freeze up, to congeal; jjCtiitili, 
to command; gcborcfecn, to obey, — from bcnfcn, to think; frtercn, to 
freeze ; biCtCIl, to bid; and fiCtCbtMl, to hearken. In a few cases, the de- 
rivative verb hardly differs in import from its primitive; as, rcueil and 
gercucn, to repent; jiemcn and gC^iemi'U, to behove; fcl'WeUen and 

Aef(tnienen, to swell, ' > * - 



♦ Tlie same remark applies to the other prefixes, as well as to separal)ic 
particles (§ 117.; whicli have more than one signiti cation, and which are fre- 
quently used in the same word in several, of their respective meanings. 

f The forra of this prefix, which is used also as an augment of past pnrti- 
ciples (§ 72.), is in Gothic ga^ in the oldest German extant qa and fa, in later 
writers ge, in Anglo-Saxon likewise g« (see Grimm*s Deutsche Grammatik, 
vol. ii.). — The original form (ga), it would seem, has been preserved in a 
few of the Teutonic words existing in French, viz., in gaspiler (Germ. })tx* 
fptUen; Engl, spill) ; gdlopper (Low Germ, and Dutch lopen—to run,— Engl. 
to leap) 'j and perhaps in gahetle (Anglo->Saxon gavelj and in some parts of 
Germany ©affel)* which is not unlikely to be the same word as the German 
Qefftllr, taxes ; and formerly — at least in some provinces— also inheritance (see 
<9affe( and @efdOe iu Adelung). In modern English there are a few trace* 
left of this prefix; namely, enough (Anglo-Saxon genoh. Germ. 0rnug) ; the 
past participles yet found in Johnson, yclad^ ycleped^ ydrad, and yjjight; and 
very likely also in handiwork, (ie. hand-iwerk, A..S. Imnd'geweorce^hond-icraft 
( A.»S. gecreeft) $. and if tba above auppositioik be cCtrrect, also in gavd and 
gm^lHnd, Gi^m supposes this prefix to be related to the ifttin cum. 
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The sudistantives formed by this prefix are derived from other sub^ 
stantiv€8» as well as from verbs j the former derivatives have a collective 
import; as, ^Hr^*, ridge of mountmns; ®M^^tii^cketi ©eflUAel, 
pouUrff,— from jSm* »otmtain; .jgufcb, bugk; SlUgel, wmg. Bat 
those derived from verbs have for the most part a frequentative import, 
often with the accessory idea of annoyance ; as, bai ^(^(Ul, ^efdm^ii^r 
<S^tt)Urnie(, Swimmer, the continual JiowUag, chaUering^ murmuring, 
whimperirigr-from the verbs beulcil, f*wa6en, &c. These verbal 
nouns sometimes affix C; as, ba^ ©eUllfe m\b^i]i\)i^C,tfie running find 
tending backwards andforwardi-^&^S^i^, without the final C, denotes 
fate). It must, however, be observed, that a great many of such de- 
rivatives denote simple actions, capacities, or even things; as, ©cbet, 
prater; (§CfU*, r^^M«^• ®C\m. feeling ; <%i\^m\h present, ^fl. 

Adjectives, too, are formed sometimes by this prefix, either in con- 
junction with an annex C§ H3.), or without one ; as, ^tVdW^^y current, 
fluent; ^c%d^\^, odiim*,--fvom im^tw, to run ; %(k^in, to hate ; gfraum 

or gfraumig, spacious; i^cxcdfU just ; gc&cim, «?crf/,— from iKaum, 

space,' ^idn, right; t}m\»home. 

6, jer— t implies a dissolution or breaking up into parts; as, jcr^ 
trCC^jen, to break to pieces ; ^erfpaltcn, to split asunder; gcmagCIl, to 
gnaw into bits ; jerf^meljen, to solve by melting; gCrftVCUCh, to scatter, 
to disperse. 

Obs, 3. It will be observed from the preceding explanations of the 
prefixes, that, generally, tC, as denoting imparting, is opposed to cnt, 
denoting depriving; Cr, as denoting acquisition and accomplishing, is 
opposed to Vi^ implying loss and failure; and >je, importing condensation 
and collecting, is opposed to ger, implying decomposition and di&persion.' 

Thus,teflciben, /oc/oMe; entflcibcn, to Mnc/o^A<?;— crfpiekn, to gain 

by playing; uevfpiclen, to lose m jp%;— erfcnncil, to recognise; Vix-. 

fennen, to mistake; — gcrinncn, to coagulate; jcrriniicn, to meU, to 

flow asunder. From fe$cn, to set, are formed, bcfe^Cn, to beset, to 
* garrison; etttfegen, to depose, relieve (a fortress); erf<?6Crt, to make 
amends, to restore; Perfcgcn, to misplace, to remove; JCrfCpCti, to de- 
compose, to solve. Thus, also, bcbCCfCtl, to cover; Derbfrf^n, to conceal 
by covering; entb^cfeu, to discovert ;—b(Wad}fcn, to' groto over, to 

• In the derivation the change of the primitive e into i or tc may be con- 
sidered as analogous to that of a, D, u, into «, i), ii,— i, e. as a mere vowel in- 
flection. Thus also, @ejtc6ct, plumage ,- ®f|lirn, cansteOatiojt ; \>i^tn, to jntch ; 
irbifd), «ir<%,--from ^efcet, /e?rt</«r ,• @tftn, stnvf !p«d), jfiutirdt^ eartti. 
The same chnnge takes place in the irregular conjugation. (See § 83.) • 

t Anglo-Saxon to, Gothic des, Latin dis. 

X In this instance en t implies the counterpmrt-of t>et, and not that of ^e; 
as, indeed, it does in many other cases where uer denotet oon^eidment ; as, 
9ttfd}iHtxt^ toveUi CTttfd;(«iern, to unoeil. 
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bvergt9W; €ntl9a((!fnt» to inOgrcw, QitenUy, to grow awoyfrom); tt* 
WdCtfeit, to grow upyto reaek tke/uU me ; oevwact^f^tl, to grow drformed, 
ako to grow together* In foiming v^rbs from other parts of speeeb, 
the idea to be eaawtyeA by each verb mostly decides the choice of the 
prefix, ifany kttsed^ as, beia^n» /o «[^nfi; oertietnett, to deny; vtu 
Hidden, to anmkOate ; entfentett, to remooe ; erilbrigftt, to save (money) t 

)ergIie^enl» to ifinitfm6cT,--4rom in, yes; nein, no; itici^t, not; fern, 

far; Ubri§, remmning; ©Ueber, ^mAf.-— Of several verbs with pre* 
fixes there are no primitives in use; as, de^tnnen, to begin ; gewinneiti 
to wm ; perlteren, to tote ; there being no such primitives as gtimett, 

tvttmcn, &c. 

COMPOSl'riON. 

§ 116. Compound numerals and adverbs having been 
already noticed in their respective places^ we have here to 
treat chiefly of compound nouns and verbs, — that is, of 
compounds in which a noun or a v^rb forms the last 
component part; since.it is this which decides to what 
part of speech a compounded word belongs"*. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Nouns (both substantive and adjective) are compounded 
with other nouns, with verbs, or with particles. 

Examples. 

SaumWOlte (literally, tree-nfoot), cotton ; @eegrtjn, seorgreen; fofrff 
fd^wari, coaUlack; ®rO0oater, grandfather; lOllfill^n, foolhardy i 
Sii\X^^\X% riding-^hool ; Wi^bi^WXl^^ desirous itf knowledge ; 9&oft(« 
r^iXiXtbentfactor; '^a^VMXXa^ afternoon ; VinXiX\x^\^<Sl>^ subterraneous^ 

Either of the compbnents may itself be a compound; as, fRi\x\Ci^xi» 

Qefd^enf, a nevhyeai's gift; S9aumwol(en«@pinnmafci)inen, cotton^ 

spuumg-wachines ; ^zmxOihRx\t^^^}$\XiM\ftiX (or as some wouI4 
ifvrite, (Senera(frieg^)a6(niciilert), war^aymaster-general. 



* Hie exceptions are fonaoA only in those cases where H whole phnse 
fofms a compound ; as, 5ec 9(imaictffttt, lAe jAillofi/ det 2fltti(iit4^t«, ike good* 
for-nothingjleliffwt bex Q^anif the ooupdepaess ^fitt)ntSfle, nmadays, 

t This joining of all the parts of a compound word in German without 
hjrphens is contrary to the rules of Grammarians ; and it is this, rather than 
their great complexity (which in English exists almost lo an equal degree), 

So 
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Ohs, 1. The foraier part of a compound word utaally has the form of 
iU grauimaticAl root, ai ia the examples just adduced; but there«re 
many substaQtii;es, of all genders, that in composition take the inflec- 
tion of the genitive (en or ^*), whHst others assume that of die 
plural (er or en); regarding which we observe as follows : — 1.> Noons 
of the third declension ($47), and most feminine substantives in e, take 
en or It; as, Qtl^nti^aU heroic action ; @eibetlWUrm,nfttii6nn.-r-Noun8 
in e, often drop this vowel, if. they do not add n; as,. 5tird^|»cf (from. 

irird>e> churchyard; freubPDW, or freubenDoU (from ijreube), jo^ifiu, 

2.) All derivative nouns ending in g or t (most of -which are of tbefe^ 
minine gender—see § lis), all feminines ending in icil or tdt, and infi- 
nitives, take ^ in composition; a8,9ril6ltnd^Hunie, tpring flower ; @e= 
funb&eit^regel, rii/;po/*Aea//A;3?eligicn^fretteU, religious liberiy ; Xlnu 

uerfitat»frf utib, a college friend ; Ceben5weife, mode of living ; fletben^- 

f ranf, mortally ill. There are but few other feminines. that take ^ ; 
but with regard to masculines and neuters not included in the above 
rules, usage seems ar1ntrary,and often unsettled, many taking ^ in ^orae 
compounds and not in others, several others never taking it, whilst 
some are found with and without s in the same compound. Not unfre- 
quently, however, ^ is inserted to indicate a partitive relation, that is, 
that the latter component belongs to, or forms a part of, the former. 
Thus we say, ©(^'tpmafl, ship^s matt, but ©cblffbrttcf e, a bridge of boats ; 
ein Canb^mattn, a feUoiv^otmtryman, a man belonging to our own 
country; but Banbmann, means a countryman, or r%utic. 3.) The use 
of the plural in composition is confined almost entirely to nouns form- 
ing their plural in en or er ({ 40) ; as, jl^lnbertrube, nursery ; 2?dlf er- 
rect^t, law of nations (difierent from 2>C(f^rect7t, which means the rights 
of the people) ; ^eilenjeij^er, milestone. 

Obs. 2. Certain words are from their signification particularly fitted 
for being annexed to other words, and may be considered almost 
as annexes.' Such are, for instance, substantives denoting greediness 
or desire for anything; as, ®ier, or SBegierbe, desire; l^ujr, long- 
ing; @llC^t, passion, an ardent desire. Further, ^rt, hind or manner; 



tliat causes in long words the uncouth appearance, and difiSculty of unrayeU 
ling the component parts, so often animadverted upon by foreigners. 

The hyphen, however, is invariably used where the components denote the 
constituent parts, as it were, of the object designated ; as, iPrins«9fegent, prince- 
regent g @nd(tf<^:2)eutf(^e6 ^3rter6u(^, JSnglish^German dictionary. A hyphen 
is further used when two or more successive compounds have the same word 
for their last component, which, to avoid repetition, isgenerally expressed only 
in the last compound; as, ^ovgeiis unb MbtnbQettt, morning and evening 
prayer ; ®^iti^» htwd? un^ B&f(^pat>iet, wrtth^, printittg, and blotting paper. . 

* Regarding the feminine substantives with these endings, see $ 45. Obs, 
I and 2. 
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Aunbe, kmneiedge ; Rfidtfaeadjedtives derived from thein» gterij, luffifl^ 
rU4?ttd,anid, and futrbig ; as, (Belb^ier or ^el^^egt^r^,7bvtf of money; 

9>teugter, curiosity; itaufluf!, rftfwr^ of Buying; Q^lU^, appetite; 
@trektfM(bt,eoMkmtiousnesi ; Qlt\'vi6)t or Qixbt^ktbt, ambition; Mtni'* 
<lXtf manner of living; good-breeding; ^OiiaXt, kind of wood; ©tfrnfutlbf^ 
astronomy ; and so the adjectives nCUgtertg» curious; faufluflig*,£{^«iroi«t 
<2f buying; iolgarttg**, Hgneous, &c. Among the many adjectives of 
this class we may further notice, I.) rctci) and PCU, denoting p/cn/2/«/> 
and leer and (0^, denoting the contrary ; as, vtltmd), populous (Uterally, 
riek in people) ; iinxiteid, ingenious; ^ebanfOWtll, thoughtful ; ruj^mi 
»OiI, glorious; luftUtr, void of air ; gebahfenlO^, thoughtless; finitfO^> 
senseless, 2.) m'd$\^ and recf^t, or gerect)t> denoting according or 
4xgreeably to ; as, gefe^ma^ig, according to law, lawful; (efbettma^tg, 
heroic; mafferrec^t, horizontal; fe!t!rc*t, perpendicular; regelre^t, 
according to rule; fd^Ulgerectlt, strict, according to form, or the schools^ 
3.) tftUtg (found only in compo^tion), coiitaining; and fertig, reaflf^^ 
/or; as, ftlber6a(tig, containing silver; fegelfertfg, ready to seal. 4.) 
tvurbig and wertb> worthy; wliich are annexed chiefly to the infini- 
tives, sometimes to the roots of verbs^ which assume then a passive 

cense ;as,{ieben^n)Urbig,tiwr/Ay of love, amiable; fe^eh^n^ert^orfei^en^? 

Wiitb'tg^i Uforth seeing ; merfWUrbtg. remarkable. 

The prefix Uttf, we may lastly obterve, has generally a negative 
po.wer^ like the English un ; as, tini^l^r, untrue ; timveire» unwise. It 
may be prefixed to almost all past participles and derivative adjec- 
tives: un^e^iben, unseen ; Vin^(f)uW\^, innocent ; mmogiidb, impossible, 
^, With substantives it often denotes bad or ill; as, Unt(iat,'a bad 
deed; Hittbter, a monster; UnfraUt, weeds; VittWllU, indignation. It 
frequently occurs with words which as simples are either not in use, 
or have a different meaning; as, iitlgefliim, boisterous; unaufbb'rlict^, 
incessant; UttWtllfilrIic{^, tnvo/untory,— there being no such words in 
use as geflUm, or atlfborltct!; and tvillfilrnct^, denotes arbitrary. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

§ 117. We have already mentioned (§ 89.). that verbs 
are compounded pnly with particles :{ 9/^^ ^^^^ P^^ ^^" 

* As a sepftrate adjective, (ufttg denotes merry; and Artig, polite^ or pretty g 
which significations tibey never have when forming the latter parts of com- 
{tounds of ibe above description* 

f This inseparable particle is never prefixed to verbs ; and such verbs as 
^^nru^^ioen, to make uneasy g uerung(fi((cti, tofailt &c., are derivatives from 
naru^ifli uneasy i angHtd, mi§fortune, 

f Eegfirding verbal nouns see $ 93. Obs, S. 

2 C2 
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plaiQ the modificatiotis which the hitter impart to the sim- 
ple verbs with which they are compounded :-» 

1. V6 denotes I.) Cffy or from^ impl3diig vparatitm, dfparUngt or re^ 

moval; as, abfc()neiben^ io cut of; ab^titn, to go off, depart ; abwenbciiy 

to turn ojf, avert; ahfauUn,to6uyfrom; abfdmi'Kbcln, tovoaxoiUof(n 
person) ; ab|{elgen> to alight. 3.) A gradual faO, decrease, or cotkgun^ng^ 
and figuratively, wearying ; as, ahba^cn, to shelve off; abbontierm to 
roll off, to tuhside (of thunder) ; abnu^ett, to wear by use ; abne^en, *o 
decrease ; abangjftgen, to weary, to distress, 3.) Conolusion, end; also 
end in the sense of purpose: abrec(^n^ft« <o balance accounts; abr(ben» 
/o ngreff ti^on ; abfe(eit» to see the end^ also to purpose (whence ab%t* 
feben, deigned; and ^bfict^t, purpose) ; abtieUn, /o /eiui to.^^In veiW 
denoting customary actions — such as belong to duly life, or as form 
part of a usual business or process— ab implies, gokig through ibe 
usual routine of that action, ortheperformance of a task, as it were; as^ 
abrpcifen, tojlmsh one's dinner ; abfdb(act^ten> to kill(M preparatory for 
cooking); abjlrafcn, to punish (generally for minor transgresnons 
of frequent occurrence); abiitctii to take evidence (of witnessed. 4.) 
Taking of (a$ a copy): abfc^retbett, to oe^ ; abbilben, toportrs^,to 
jnake a copy, (whence, ^bbilb, image) ; Hd^ abfpiegeln, to be reflected 
(as in a mirror). 5.) Repeal, negation: ahf^aff^ti, to abolish g ah 
fd)W6xm, to abjure; abratbett, to dissuade; abfibla^tn, to re/uMf./-^ 
Hius, also, abgeneigt^ averse; abdefAma<ft> insipid, absurd; ^bgXW^, 
abyss, 

S. 9(ft denotes 1.) ^4 direction to, or touching of, an object or its sur- 
face (like the preposition an*, § 105,), and is often rendered by at, 
to, 0^, or over; as, anfebetl* to look at; anxiidcn, to approa(^ ; am 

reDen, to speak to, to address ; attfUblen, to thuch, to feel; angrangeti, to 

border upon; anfatlen, tofallupon,toattacJli; anic^tn,to set on; an* 
farben, to paint over, 2.) Fastening, permanent junction: attblnben, to 
tie on; annagein, to naUon; ftc^ anfiebein, to settle {at a place); att- 
Waffi^tt, to procure (for a permanency; rerfcj^affen, to provide with, 
implies no such accessory idea) ; attbangen, to adhere, to hang on, S.) 
Beginning, and hence, figuratively, slightness in degree; as» angeb^H* 

anfangetty or anbeben, to begin; anfct^nelben, to cut (anything that 

b whole); anbrettnen, to set light to, to kindle; anrctlen, to begin to 
tust, or to be a little rusty ; anUutbtCtit to moisten a little on the ouU 
side. Thus, also, in the nouns ^Itb^b^f o moderate elevation, oYrise; 
^nflug, coppice; also a smattering,'^Thi9 import of alt seems to be a 
figurative use of its primary import of exterior, or outside (see § 105. 

# With the distinction^ howerer, pointed out in § 107. Obss, 1. & 2. ; as dl 
•eparable particles are adveibs. 
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OAg. 1 .)• By a Jiitiilfir figure it tinplies, in a finr instances, mdward^ap^ 
peartmce, sembkmde; as, fl^M^tfitn, to feigns ange6en> taprttendt 
— ^whence, atl^biifff, pretended, 4.) A-fomud addreu, or noHee^im* 
plying that the action is of consequence to one or the other of the par^ 
ties; as^angetgen, toannounce; att^aj^tn^to noHfy ; anfudtti^ to^petition f 
angetoBen, to ww tolemnfy; anerfennen» to reef^nite (publicly or fomw 
ally-^rf ennen denotes to get*an itmgkty to come to a comnctioHp without 
any reference as to acknowledgment of it). 

3. ^uf denotes 1.) Most relations of the preposition auf(§ 105,) i 

auflegeii, to % on, to impose; audabett, to load upon; auftntvUtu to 

pay attention to; aufjaf^len, to enumerate (one after another, as it 
were); aufhewaixeti, to preterve (for future use — ^see § 106,); auf* 
fci^teben, to postpone. 2.) Up, upwards ; and figuratively, transition into 
a more animated state, or restoration to its former one : auf}f€ften, to 
ttandup, to rise; auffletgen, to ascend; aufrUf^rcn, to stir up; a\xff 
«llintern, to encourage; aufBttngen, to irritate; aufl[e6en, to revive; 
aufwad)eft, to awake; auWdxhtn, to dye afresh, 3.) To bring to tight, or 
io display, by means of the action denoted by the simple verb ; as, auf$ 
bedeti, to uncover; auffucben, to search.for; ttufllinben, to discover; 
aufW^ifcn, to show forth, to produce. Hence it denotes also 4.) Open: 

aufWneiben, to cut open; auf&rec^en, to break open; aufplajcn, to 

burst open, 5.) Upr in the sense of consumption or entire use : aufeffen, 
to eat up ; aufarbeUen, to work up; aufret6en, to destroy. A kindred 
import is found in such verbs as aufgeten, to give up ; auffftbtn, to 
4Mbolish4^ auffagf n, to give warning to quit, &c, 

4. %\ii denotes 1.) The relations of the preposition aui; as^ aui^ 
tretben, to drive out, to expel; auiUCxetl, to empty; au^tvdi^ktt, to 
select, to pick out ; au^t\(bncn, to distinguish ; aU^fct^lte^en, to exclude, 
fi.) Extent: aU^fftecfen, to distend, to draw out; au^&tetten, to spread; 

au^jtreuen, to strew, to spread; au^plaubem, to divulge; anitiixUti, 

to distribute, 3.) ThorougMy, or through all parts : baS $au^ auif 
{U(ben,'to search over the (whole) house; au^fUHen, toJUlup; au^s 
fl^pfen, to stuff, to cram; aU^lCUn, to adorn, to Jit out with ornaments; 
au^betfern, to repair (all the damaged parts); au^fragen, to cross- 
examine ; to question closely. The same idea would seem to prevail in 
such verbs as auSlactif n, to laugh at (a person) ; awiianUn, lo scold 
well; au^gtf(])cn, to hiss at ; au^pvUgeln, to give a good cudgelling, &c. 
4.) On to the end*, finish: aU5(b'ren, to hear out; dVi^^dWixn, to perse^ 
vere; au^Ufen, /o read to the end; au^fctr^iben, to write to the end, 
(e.g. a letter) ; also, in the second import, /o circulate by writing; au^- 
rei^en, to suffice, to go to the full end; au^fcmmen, to get through, to 
be sufficient (whence the noun ^U^fommen, competency); au^fcf)Iafeit, 

■ ■ ' ' I ., . ■ ... . I r I , I 

• Compare note (•), p. 285. 

2c 3 
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to deep MM^fc^^In MHtar.mtHit, as nl iltlli^til, lb «>fn|gtml/ 4ll^ 
jsttnxtznt toJbum onl; att^fhrtalt to beemae eMmetyUc.^ the y arti cl e 
implies^coftMl^f of e«riJM0<i0it.^>~TbecoatpoiiMl:'teiiiet of past time -of 
most verbs in wfakb atl^ deootes end^ «» toften used figuratun^jr, in 
the sense of ^oftfr, or gone by: as, €r M Olll^itreil, his s%^gkrim§^ ear 
4toer, et en* ends &t (at au^ftelatt|t, or au^gefmtgeil, a&tf Aot dom 
dancuigfWMiigmg; she wiUdimee,oremgfnewBi^^ 

5. fStif which is compounded vnlh bat a simdl naaiber of verbs, da- 
notes io, or idg impljriog 10 A^vmoiUmi wmHrUmiion; at, ftetfigffl. Me 
eddy amex; belHltbetl, io bMie (another thing,. 'additiona]ly); ht\* 
tnej^en* io attributei to mpute, 9.) Jluent, or nifi^parl ; as^ brt#tttimen, 
io agree with, or ioecoedeto (another's opinion); liettVtteil, to: jam (a 
parly, or league); dettvagetl, ieeoeiribuie; 6etf?e^, lb ttmRdby^ae- 
n»t ; Ircb90(neit , Io ^ pretetd (for the sslio of eonotenandng).' 

6.' @itl • denotes l.) /n, «j9 / as, <ia§ieffen, to pourim; dnfci^rtiibeii. 
to vucribe: finfttlliefen, to ikut mp; also, to tmdude; etltwicfelll, to 
envehpe, to wrap up; einatj^mett, to inhide. Sometimes it reforsto 
the home, or to the possession of a- person; as, emfaafen, lotej^ ta; 
einldfen, Io redeem. 2.) Contraction^ ha: tknfdDmmpfin, to ehrmk, 
shriodt tinfctbttly to dimittisk 6y cookings to beildoum; eitltrocf ntn, Io 
dry up, 8.) ^Tranntion into another, generally a lens animated, statdor 
eoadition: jeinfdj^iafen, to fall asleep; ettlfcbUf^teni, to hdmidtde; 

einfrieren, to freeze up: etnfd^melsrit. u melt down; etnweict^rn, lo 

soak; tinfalltn, to put into salt; finririltf^effl, tofwmgate; t'mtML^itn, 
to preserve. With which may be classed such verbs as rinfeifen, to 

laOer; etn^H^, to spkuA; eiiifcbmii^ai, to dirty; cinpubem, to 

jDouwIb*, &c;— In some verbs eitt implies ilcfmolt^toft.* einrei#en,'io^«ff 
down (se^ Ob$, 2.) ; and in a few others, interruption; as, etltfHKttfl, to 
stop, to hold in; tinfttUtlt, to put a stop to; f tfimenben, Io xAfect^ &c 

7. ^it denotes jMirlu»paHoft, or association; as, mitfpielm, tojoimin 
the game ; mttmadl^en, to do as others do ; mitt^eilen, io commumeate; 
mitfilftten, to barry with one ; mttrecl^nfn, to include in an aecoitnL 

8. dlafS) denotes ttfier in ail its significations ; and implies, therefore, 
1.) Following the course, direction, or example, of another : lUlct^IatlffR, 
to run efter; Itad^tragen, to carry aftei^; na4;foromen, lo/o^!&wr; also, 
to act according to (example or order) ; nacbftflgen, to sing t^ter (one). 
2.) Search inquiry: nadi^fcrfd^en, to search after; nact^fragen. Iota- 
qmre after; nact)benFen, to reflect; nact^febcn, to look after; ItaA^ 
red^nin, to reckon after^ to examine an account. In a few verbs na<|' 

ri^ II " -I '-' ' ■"— ■ — ' — ' — - — ■ • — — I--- - - - ■ — ■ I 

* This is the same particle as the preposition in, being tiltt a different form 
of the latter, and is used chiefly as an adverb, and therefore also iit composi- 
tion. In some compound nouns however the form in is used ; as, Snft^ift, 
inscription: 3n^A(t, coii^m/5, &c. 
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mf^a^iddk^; and iir a hm others it deaolet MM/ iia4llaf|iii» ia 

ietttf0tf; tltOftoiem^heMnd; naib^ebm^'toyiM ; etnetnettvaf hd4- 

tebf llr ^ 4^ oii^itfi^ AoAuMf a person* B iach^ 

9. S^r denotes 1.) Btfor^ bodi ia time and spaee : DOVlf^ftl, i» ib^ 
before; 90rf4tefflt,<o«<flah«e (monegr); 0DHa(»reN^<»^'twAi3/SRrv<tbe 
house), lo ifrttw 199; iwrbangen, to hang h^ifk/re (anythiog)^-«wheiice 
Sor^angy curiam; POVbe^Utitl, toftrebode, to preMge; 90tUfteil» lo 
pnuHie beforehand, previmufy. In seveml instances' some figurative 
acceptation of before^ such as leadings anOcipaikm, or prevenfum, is 
impHed ; as, oman|en« to lead the donee; ttXOtbtiUn, to work m pre- 
pnreiUm; fkbvOT^tltn^iabeonone'igiuudf 90rC«eugen, to obviate, to 
prevent* When referring to a person it often iropUes, for miiatumf 
amutewtentf or Jbr tome other purpoie : 90rftcbrei6en, to set a terming 
copy (to a person) ; also, to direct, or order ; O0rfpie(en, to play before 
(one, either to amuse, or to make him play qfter); OOrUfen, to road to, to 
lecture, 2.) Forward or forth (like (^eroor) : oorragen, to priced ; DCr^ 
riicfen, to move forward, to advance ; PCr^ringCtl, to press forward. In 
a few verbs it \m^\\e& false pretence ; POrgeben, to pretend, to make he- 
Ueve; v^VCOtn\>tn,toaUeg€,&c, 

10. 3u denotes 1.) To, towards; as, ^ufU^tcn, to lead to; gUdUn, to 
hasten to, (X towards; guerfennen, to adjudge; gufV^retben, to ascribe: 
gUfreUen, to deliver. In a few instances it implies yielding ; as, guge^en, 
to admit; gUgeffeben, to concede; gulaffen, to allow, 2.) Ft/^>^ (uf- 
justment, answer^ some end or expectation : gUttci^tCn, to prepare, or 
i(r»Jff; gUfct^neiben, to cti/ r^oJy; gurettert, to break in (a horse); ^u- 
retct^en, to be s^ficientiiar the purpose); gutrefff n, toagree; to hdppen 
(as pre<ficted). S.) Addition, inerease: lVi^\i\UXi,tofmup,topour ta; 
3Ulegen, to add, or a^^menl (whence ^f 3tl(age, the increase, e.g. of a 
sahiry) ; gUgefefUn, to associate, (The three preceding significations 
answer respectively to the first, sixtii, and fourth of the prepodtion gu ; 
see p. S50.) 4.) On implying contimuUim, or haste: ga(efcn, to read 
on; guft'dren, to Usten to, to attend; gufai^ren, to drive on, 5.) To or 
up implying closing ; gumachen, to shut to ; gu|?0|?fen, to Stop up ; guflfs 

gdtt, to seal up ; guficgeln, to bolt ; gund^en, to sew up, 

[The particles burets, tiber,-unter, and urn have been explained § 90. 
— See also the first remark in the following Obs, 2.] 

All the preceding particles are used also as prepositions, except ah, 
which is an adverb corresponding to the preposition 9Cn — the latter 
being never used as the first part of a compound. — ^The other separ- 
able particles, which are never employed as prepositions, require little 
explanation, as they seldom vary in composition the import which they 
have as separate words ; and the following cursory remarks may there- 
fore suffice : 1.) %tXX denotes on; also atoay : fort^A^ren, to drive on, or 
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'kway,' tlM to e&nHnue ; fcrtlefetl, to read on; fDrtffte^en; O^^y mifay. 
2.) The Import of (er and (in has been explained § 96. Thus, het-- 
felften, to look here, this way ; (mr^ften, to look there, that way; (erf^dtn^ 
men, to amefr'om^ to descend; Jfin^evbiti, to die away. lo a few^m- 
atances (ef implies by rote or customarily ; as, (erbetCtt, to repeat by 
rote; (erfagett, to recite, 8.) Co5 denotes /owe, ^, or getting free 
from any ties or restraint: Ic^brec^en, to break loose; I0£l6rennen, fo 
fae off; lO^fniipfen, to untie. 4.) The particles nteber, doum^ down- 
wards; tveg, away; and tvieber, agmn^ or back, retain exactly the 
same import in copnposition ; as, nifberftetgen, to descend; ttieber; 

fmeen, to kneel down; wegwerfctt, to throw away; tvegflecfen, to put 

away, or aside; Wieberfommen, to come again, or back; tVteberge6en, to 
return, give back. — ^The verbs compounded with bat and 06, and with the 
inseparable particles ((inter, 00 1(, and Wiber, being but few, may easily be 
learned from the Dictionary. Regarding mtf , see § 74. Obs. 2. 

Obs. 1. In composition with nouns the above particles have the 
same significations as here explained ; as» ^bgetcf^en, badge, mark cf 
distinction ; ^U^Ianb,/ore^» parU ; 2Jorgimmer, antechamber, &c. The 
greater number, however, of such compound nouns are derived from 
compound verbs; as, ^nfang, beginning, from anfangen, to begjm; 
^Ufwarter, irai/er, from aufwarten, to wait upon; ^njang, appendix; 

i\n ^n&anger, a hanger on; an^angli*, attached, from an^angen, to, 

hang on. Their full import cannot, however, always be ascertained 
. from the primitive verb. — Compare {112. Obs. 2. 

Obs. 2, We add the following remarks:—!.) The particles nieber, 
unter, l^in, ejn, and-um, are all used in the sense o£down. The first 
implies simply from a higher to a lower situation ; as, ntebertteigen, to 
descend, to go <fown. Unter implies down below the horizon, or the 
surfece ; as, unterge^en, to go down (as the sun), or to sink (as a ship). 
The proper sense of (in has been explained § 97.; the sense o£down 
must be inferred- either from the simple verb or from the context ; we 

may say binfaUen, to fall down ; but not btnffetgen for nieberfletgen. 

(§in in that import implies destruction of the previous form or struc- 
ture, a crushing down ; as, 2)ie ^?auer fid ein, the waUfell down. Um, 
in agreement with its primary import of round or circular, implies a 
change from an erect position into a horizontal one, so that a section 
of a circle is described by the motion. Thus, ttrnfaUen, to fall down, 
can be said only of persons, trees, or things standing*. 2.) Both bci and 
tntt denote association; the former implies the relation of a second to 



* The adverbs ^ttab and ^imh, which likewise denote doum, always refer, 
like all particles coihpounded with l^er, or ^in, to a specified place. — See §9^. 
06*. 2. . . . 
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a priiieipaly th^ laUer that of feUo'trahip, especially wkenebnipounded 
iritb sufastantiyes : iSt'lfi^it^ asteuor: S^einame, nickname; also tW" 
^utftie; WlltbUtgCVj ffllovHniizen ; bk aSltfcJ^ttl^igen, the accompRcet. 
3.) The difference of import in 6ome compounds with ait and atlf ori* 
ginates merely in the diierence of degree implied by the respective 
particles; that implied by atlf being stronger. Thus, anregen, de- 
notes to ineUe, to excUe our atteniionf to start (a subject or question),—- 

aufregen, to eacUe, to stir up ; antragen, to o^er,— auftragen, to com^ 

rmsshn; ficft anle(l!en> to lean against,^fid) auMnen, to oppose, to 
revoU; ba^ ^nfe^en, the consideration, respect,-— bai ^uffejen, thesen- 
sation, surprise, 4.) ^n and gU in many cases differ, by an referring 
immediately to the object, whilst )U refers to the possession, interest, 
or concern in it ; in other words, it implies the relation of the dative 
case (seep. 54). Thus, an$reifen, to touch, handle, also to attack, — 

jugretfen, to lay hold of; anfallcn, tofoHupon, to attack,^i\\falUnp 

to fall to one*s share ; anflejcn, to Jit, or suit, — gUjfe^en, to be becoming, 

also incumbent upon ; bre ^ngepdrigen, tttf re/a/ton*,— ba^ Swd^Wtige, 

the appurtenance, 

' Obs. 3. The learner will have perceived from the above explana- 
tions, that various particles are opposed to each other, either in soni/e 
particular significations, or in their general import. Thus, ab is opposes 
to an,'auf, and 3U; auf also to 2U, and to all the particles denoting </<»(;!»/ 
Iind att to au^. The latter is, however, more generally opposed to i'ln 
(like out and in in English). 2?or is opposed to nac^. Of these oppo- 
utions we add the following examples:— ^abtetfen, /oiippar^/ anfctit' 

tneiti to arrive; abbinbett (or lo^binben), towoie; anbtnben, ta,^to 

(e.g. to a tree); abwefenb, absenf; anwefenb, present ;-'abla^m$ |e 
unload (an animal or wagon); auflaben, to load (upon); ab/l^en» to 
dismount; aufR^tn, to mount; auf<and abf4)(agen, io me and^ai/ (in 
price) ;—abnebmen, to decrease; gunebmetl, to increase; abfagen, (o 
put of; gufagen, to promise; ab and gUgfb^n, to go to and fro; 
-HlUffc^lie^en, to unlock; gUfc^tU^en, to /oc^;— auftauct^en, to emerge; 

untertauct^en*, to plunge doum ;—^ufban^n, to build up; einreifeti, or 
ttieb^rvet^en, to pull ^t&n ;—<(uf|!e(Fen, to put up / umwerfeit, to throw 

down; — angilnbett, to light {set on fire); aU6llofcben, to extingtdsh; — 

aufftibren, to export; einfUbren, to import; au^«andemgeben, /o^o 

tnandott/; — ^POrgeb^nf* to go before, to precede; nacbft^b^n, to/offotr, 

II I I II 1 1 1 1.. I . . ... II. .... I . . -I ■ .II I I * .1. 

* When compounded with nouns, untet is mostly opposed by otei^ ufper^ 
hi^i as, O^erlippe, upper^Upi Unter(tppe, under4ip. In geographical names 
we mostly say nieber for untet: QUt{ad^{tn, Upper Stuton^s ^ficbafaf^feti. 
Lotuer Saiongf, 

t In compontion with substantives, oor is sometimes opposed to ^inters 
haid or badt: 9)orgrunb, foreground; ^intetdtunb, background^ but more 
generally its form is then vocbec; as, ^^xUtin%forefifot i ^9X!btna^,forwfheeL 
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to be inferior; tfOrfitgeny todieiate; nadt^adfltt to iay or repeat efier 
(one); OOriai^Un, io count (to B penoa to show ope is right).; nadh 
I'dtUn, to count (after a person to see that he is right). — The diyer- 
sity of import caused bjr composition with these particles, may perhaps 
be better seen from the following examples, in which the English has 
been more faithful to its Saxon orfgin : abdrcdben, to break of; ani 
brec(^en, active, to break (the first piece off); neuter, to dawn; atlf« 
bved^en, to breakup; also, to break open; au^hmb^n, to break out; 

tttTd9btt(b(n, to break through ; etnbrert^en, to break in; lo$(re(t^en, to 

break loote; nie^erbrect;en, to break down; unterbred^ett, to interrupts 

It might be useful, and perhaps interesting to the curious learner, 
to collect from a dictionary all the words formed by means of the 
above particles and annexes from any single primary verb much in 

use,— such as, fejen, flejen, finben, fcfclagen, &c. Thus he would find 

from the verb tra^en, to carry, or beary only the derivatives, Xrager, 
hearer, Srage, hand-barrow, and tragbar, bearable ; but twenty verbs 
are derived from it by means of the above prefixes and particles (as, 
t^etragen, ertragen, antragen, ftcO^and from these again twelve sub- 
stantives without annexes (as, Setrag, ^ntrag, &c.)y and aboui sixteen 
other derivatives (substantives and adjectives), formed by means of an- 
nexes. From the verb ge^cn are derived in the same manner, twenty- 
six verbs, sixteen substantives without annexes (as, ^bgang, ^ufgattg^ 
&c.), and about eighteen derivatives with annexes ; altogether, there- 
fore^ about sixty derivatives. 

' llie prieeeding outlines may suffice to convey a general idea of the 
import of the syllables and words which are most in use in derivation 
and composition, — a knowledge almost indispensable in German, where 
an author frequently forms new words, intelligible only from analogy. ' 



• *|^* Some observatioQS on the accidents of German Grammar, intended to 
he inserted in this place, and to which reference has been made elsewhjere (p. 
71), are omitted, on finding that they could not be fully proved without far 
exceeding the limits of this work. 
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PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



§ 118. Syntax treats of the connecting of words in a 
sentence according to the established usage of a language. 
In this part of the Grammar, therefore, we shall treat, 

I. Of the use of the accidents of declension^ — or, more 
accurately speaking, of the use of the article, of the agree- 
ment of declinable words (i.e. of nouns, definitives, and 
pronouns), and of tlie government of cases. 

II. Of the use of the accidents of conjugation, — that is, 
of the agreement of the verb with its subject, and of the 
use of the tenses and moods. 

III. Of the arrangement or order of words in a sen* 
tence. 

USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

r 

. § 119. The article, whether definite or indefinite, in Ger- 
man, is generally used, or omitted, in the same cases as 

in English ; as, bet @o|)« iii 9?adb6ar^, or \)ii ^c^joiaxi 

©0 j^Hj the son of the neighbour^ or the neighbour's son* ; 

iixKi §teunbe^ 9?at{)*, a friend's advice ; 3n ciner gtimbc 
hxa6)Xi ix Sime, ipapier, ixvb Sel^etn, in an hour he brought 

inki paper J a^idpens i (gv ijl eill @nflldnbcr, he is an English- 
man ,- 2Bir finb ©llfllanbcr, *tx>e are Englishmen. (See also 
the examples p. 59.) We shall therefore notice only the 
cases in which the two languages differ ; of which the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as the principal : — 

■11 • ' . ' 

* ItwiU be seen from these examples that in German, as in Englisli, the 
•ubstantWe preceded by the genitive -which it governs does not admit- the 
articlei being sufficiently determined by the preceding genitive. 
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The definite article is used in German, contrary to the 
English idiom, 

1» Before nouns denoting an abstract idea — ^including,' 
of course, names of sciences ; as, ^ie .0offt1Un^9 bai 6efie 
@efdbenf be* .^intmel *, hope^ the best gift of heaven ; ^ai 
U^tt tmi bie ^^ilofop^te, philosophy teaches tis that. Thus, 
also. Me Xu^enb, virtue,- bie Slatur, nature; bte ®»iQ^ 
feit, eternity; bie SKat^ettiatif, mathematics; bai CebeUy 
life^ &c« 

2. Before nouns of concrete objects which preclude the 
idea of number, being conceived only in substance, mas% 
or congeries ; as, SiBaccbu*, ber @Ott be* SOeitie*, BacchuSf 

the god of wine ; 2Pet \}at ba* ©dbief pult?er erfunben ? who 

invented gunpowder T (See the next Obs.) 

Obs, 1. In German, as in English^ a noun in the singular number 
commonly denoting an individual, may be used also to denote the 
species or the whole class, and is then joined not only with the definite 
article, as is mostly the case*, but often also with the indefinite article ; 

as, :!)tr, or eine, d^ofe i)? me W6ne 9$Iume, the, or a, rote is a fine 
flotoer; ®er, or etn, ^^6) fann nur m SDaffer Ie6en, the, or a^fiAcm 

live only in water. However, this indiscriminate use seems to be allow- 
able only in attributing, as in the above examples,' such qualities or 
capacities to a whole class as are equally perceptible in each individual; 
but in attributes applicable to the whole species only, the definite article 
alone is used ; as, ^0 f7ammt hai fPferb 6er? whence does the horse 
originaily come? Der Cdwe if! ber XM^ btX X^iere, the lion is the 
Hng of beasts. By the definite article, it would therefore seem, 
the noun in such cases receives a figurative import, denoting the re- 
presentative of the species ; whilst the indefinite article simply denotes 
any. The same remarks apply to the nouns of the two preceding 
rules, namely, when the attribute refers to the whole extent of the 
object in view — ^which is the case also when a personification is implied 
--4he noun must be joined with the definite article : !Prometiieui$ fto^i 
^a^ %iViiX OOm ^itnmel, Prometheus stole (the) fire from heaven (i.e. the 
fire we still possess — without the article it would mean ^om^fire) ; Ste 

•Sernunft wwrbe bem 91tenf*en gefleben, bamiter, Sec, reason was 



* The noun ^nf<^ wan, forms no exception, Uiottgh in English men 
does not admit of any article when referring to the species ; as, ^ ^Kcnfft 
i(t ^txtii^, man is mortal. 
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^ven to man in order that hff, &c. Hece the article showa that all rea- 
son known to us is meant, and excludes, therefore, all other earthly 
creatures from this gift. Thus also in personifications : dtuft Ittd^t 
Me 2Bei5tlCit. Ulnb bU itlU^beit lagt fid) Wren? doth not Wisdom cry 
and Understanding put forth her eoice f See also the examples of the first 
rule. But when the attribute would equally be applicable, whether we 
view the subject in its totality only, or without,any particular reference 
to its exteot, the noun may be used with the definite article, or with- 
out any — these nouns, from the nature of their import, not admitting 
the indefinite article. Thus we may say, ^eiier, or ba^ ^euer, i(! jet: 
trdrenb,//-^ is destructive; 2Bein, or ber Wm, ill d^funb, wine %$ whole- 
some; 3* liebe WaMtlU <w bte ^Babrteit, Hove truth ^On the other 
hand, the two languages agree in all cases where theoe nouns cannot 
have any reference to totality; as, ^d) batte Jreilbe, I had joy ; bU 

%x(\xbc (Sie iu fcben, the joy (f seeing you ; Qx (jat ®elb unb-SJerftanb, 

he has money and understanding ; Qt bat bfl0 (§elb, abet nidjt ben Ser; 
(?(inb bCilU ; he has the money, but not the understa7iding for it. — See 
also § 66, 06s, 4. 

3. Before the names of the months and days of the 
week ; as, Set Sawiiat War fait, Janiuiry was cold ; 3db 
fomnte ben 3J?Dn tag, / come on Monday. Regarding other 
proper^names, see § 49. 

4. Before many nouns denoting an object i^hicb is the 
only one of its kind; as, Hi \)i\\\(^i @c(;rift, Holy Writ ; 
\>Cii ^arabie^, Paradise ; bk SRactjtt>€lt, posterity ; t»et «0ini- 
ntel, heaven; bic 2?orftbttri<J, Pro©/d<?wc<?*.— @ott, Go(/,does 
not admit the definite article, except when preceded by 
an adjective, or otherwise determined: l)er ^Ontacbtlge' 
©Ott, God Almighty; Ux ©Ott bet £ie6c, the God of 
love. 

5. Instead of the possessive pronoun, if the proprietor 
cannot be mistaken ; as, dx x\a\)n\ ben (for feinen) .j^Ut a6, 
he took his hat off; ^^i £e6en iji i^m t^ieucr, (his) life is dear 
to him. But we must say, (ix fuc()t< feincn *5ut, (not betl 
.^ut, because we could not know whose,) he was looking 



* In English the article is, ulso often omitted when conventionally only 
one particular object 16 m«ant ; but such -omission is likewise not aUowabU 
in German; as, Parlinmentt \>«^% parliament; Govemmentf ^U Kegtening ; m 
tirnHf in tcr @taDt; an Change, auf ber 93&cfe, &c. 

2d 
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for his hat ; 3l>t (not hai) Ccbcil if! i|>m t^ieuer, her life is 
dear to him. 

6. To mark the case, especially the genitive, if it could 
nototherwise be distinguished ; as, bie \!S\ixbi bit ^auett^ fhe 
digniti/ of women; @t jic^t 2Dcin ban aPajTet t?Dt, he pre- 
fers wine to water. 

The indefinite article, on the other hand, is often omitted 

in German, though not in English, before nouns importing 

social relations, when used as qualifying the preceding 

subject; as, 3* 6in 2?atet, lam a father: 6r ifl ©olbat, 

he is a soldier s @t i|i ()eml^mt a\& ^unjKcr, he is celebrated 

as an artist. 

Obi, 2. We add the following remarks:—!.) The article is often 
omitted before two, or more, successive nouns denoting things that, from 
their standing in some connection to each other, are generally joined 
in our thoughts, and which, if used singly, would require the article; 
as, @r na6m ^Ut unb @tOCt, he took {hu) hat and {hit) stick. Very fre- 
quently the English and German agree in this respect: (&trd§en un5 
Paje fUltten (?*, streets and squares were JUling . 2?ringun6 ^inte un^ 
^et^t, bring us pen and ink. In animated discourse, too, the article is 
generally omitted in both languages; as, ^Ile9 tfl perlorett, ®UU @6fC 
ttllb Cebcn, alt is lost, property/, honour, and tife, 2.) In prepositional 
phrases, or when forming a component part of a verb (§ 89. Obs. 2.}, 
the noun is in many instances used without an article, as in English, 
whilst in others it is joined with an article in German, though not in 
English, — which usage, like the whole phrase, being idiomatic, can be 
learned only froni practice. Thus we say, hd 0ofe, at court ; H\ SaAC, htf 
day ; gU ^ferbe, on horseback; JU SG^affet, by water ; auf3tnfen, at mte^ 
rest ; )U 2$ette geietl, to go to bed ; (Seoatter ttei^en, to stand godfather ,*— . 
and yet we must say, be'l ter j^attt, iU hand; gur ®ee, at sea / gur ^\i 
ber 9{0t6, in time of need; Me @pi$e bietCtl, to make head; bit ^ud)t 

ergreifen, to take to flight; gur Sltbt fleUen, to call to account; fin ^erg 

faffcn, to take heart. In some instances the use of the article is op- 
tional ; as, gu recbter, or gur recjten, 3eU, in right time ; in 6ejler, or in 

bcr 8ef?Cn, Orbnung, in the best order, 3.) Infinitives answering to the 
English verbal nouns in ing are in German mostly joined with the de- 
finite article. — See § 91. Lastly, we may observe, that when the En- 
glish a is equivalent to each, it is mostly rendered in German by the 
definite article ; fA^fifiy poundi ayear, funfgig =Pfunb M ^ajir; ashilling 

apound, etnen @cf)tUing bai i|Jfunb.— See also § se, Obs. 4. 

Obs, S. The definite article is often contracted with the prepoiitkNi 

, / ,. -^ ' 

, ' I ■ . . . ...» 
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preceding it.-^See § SO. Obg. s. The indefinite article hardly eyer 
admits of such contraction, except with )ii, and only in particular ex. 
pressions; as, gur (fof gu etner) ^iDarnung btenen, to serve at a warn- 
ing; ium (for 9U einem) SKamn baiUnjo make a fool of a person. The 
contraction weakens the determinative power ofthe article, and is there- 
fore not always optional^ Thus, for instance, it rarely takes place 
when the noun is followed by a relative clause ; as, @r WCW in bem 
(not im>$aufe, ba^ @te einf? betOCf)nUn, he lives in the house that you 
onee inhabited. On the other hand, the contraction is preferable be* 
fore nouns denoting time, or other abstract ideas, especially when the 
preposition with its regimen has a kind of adverbial import ; as, axn 
Sonntag, p« Sunday; \m ^iDinter, in winter; Xibcf^ 5a6r, this day 
tivehemonths : im itriege, in war ; also at war ; Im (not in bf m) ©rnfle, 
in earnest^ seriously; dm (Snbe, at last; after all {an bettl @nbe would 
mean, at the end of a particular ol^eci); imtl (not gU bem) ®lU(f,/<iritf- 

nately, 

CONCORD. 

$ 120. Regarding the agreement of nouns and the words 

depending on them, the following rules must be observed : — 

1. The article, the adjective, and the adjective pronoun, 
must agree in gender, case, and number, with the substan- 
tive (expressed or understood) to which they belong. Ex- 
amples have been given elsewhere (pages 57 and 59, and 
$51. Obs. ?.)• Ill ^^6 following examples the substantive 
belonging to the adjective is understood : *Sicfct Stxiait ifi 

tticin SStuber, ben anbern f ennc idb nidbt, this boy is my brother^ 

the other {boy) I do not know ; Set Ue6e( flto^tii ifl bic 
©Cblllb, the greatest (evil) of evils is guilt ; £)ie Xonail ijl 

i^t grb§te uuter ben ©tromen Seutfcblanb^, the Danube is 

the greatest {river) of the rivers in Germany. See also 

$ 52. and the end of $ 29. 

Obs, 1. When the same definitives, or adjectives, define or qualify 
two, or more, successive nouns, they are in English often omitted be- 
fore all the nouns but the first ; but this can be done in German only 
when all the nouns are ofthe same number, and, if in the singular, they 
must be ofthe same gender too ; otherwise the definitive and adjective 
must be repeated before each substantive. Thus we may say, ^((e bit 

Wdnen .OJoten, SWeffen, unb 2?eilc*en finb oerwelft, all the fine roses, 
pinks, and violets are faded; ^d) f enne fcinen iSruber, DJelm, unb 

iRf ffctt, / know his brother^ unde, and nephew. But we must say, 3ct^ 

fi^nne felne ©ctjircircr (sister), feinen O^elm, unb fetnfn 3?effen, the 

2 D 2 
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fiff t noun being of a different gender frotn the two others. Thus also 

ber iXocf unb Me 'IDefle, ike coat wdwaisUwU; feinObeim unb feme 

Stetfen, hit unde and nephews, 

2. The pronoun referring to an antecedent, must agree 
with it in gender and number, but its case depends on 
some word of its own clause*; as, ^h ^ittbet, benetl (or 

weldbcn) ©ie 9Hmofen gaben, (inb untert, i^re 3*?ttttet (or biz 
SWutter betfelben) iff ntit i ^ n e n flef ontnten, the children to whom 

you gave almsj are below^ their mother is come with them ; 
9Bd ifl '^iX »DUt, ten et BracfetC ? where is the hat which he 
brought ? Sa^ 2?olf unb feine (not i(?re. 2?olf being gram- 
matically in the singular number — compare $ 127* Rule 5.) 
^Infttt^rer) the people and their leaders. See also $ 63. 

Ob$, 2. With regard to the preceding rule, we must, however, remark, 
1.) When the antecedent is of neuter gender, and yet denominates a 
woman (see § 32.), the pronoun referring to it^ generally, resumes the 
natural gender of the noun; as, ^ct) fenne hat 'Belb ; ber "^aXiXis mtt 
bent fie fprict^t, if? ii^r SSruber, I know the woman; this man with whom 
she speaks is her brother. Thus also in Schiller's poem, baf^ ^abrl^en 
aui ber ^rembe, all the pronouns referring to ^?abct)Cn, maiden, are of 
the feminine gender. 2.) In reference to a sentence, or a clause, the 
pronoun is always in the neuter gender; as, @r will feinen eingigen <&0(in 

enterben; welct^e^(orwa^) Ibm wenlq@6re ma^u he wishes to disinherit 

his onfy son ; wMch does him little credit ; weld^er (who) would r^er to 
i^Obtt. S.) The neuter pronoun is sometimes used in reference to two or 
more nouns of different genders ; sometimes, also, in reference to persons 
of both sexes, or whose sex is not regarded (though more frequently the 
masculine gender is used in the latter case): ^elct^e^ \^X beffefy etR 

rUbmlirber Sob ober cin ebrlofe^ Ce&en? which is better, a glorious 
death, or an ignominious life f @r perfprad) balb ju fd)relben, aucf^ feine 
9f?ict>te perfprfl* eg!'; iinb bod) bat feiiie^ gefcbrieben, he promised to 

write soon ; his niece, too, promised it ; and yet neither (of them) did it ; 

@ln iebej (for ein jeber) batte «i>a5 anbere^ gu fagen, every one had some- 

thing or other to say (Goethe)^ 4.) In a somewhat similar manner tbe 



* This rule will easily be understood if we consider that, as a noun may 
▼ary in the neit proposition the relation or case in which it was in the pre- 
ceding, though not its gender and number, tbe same must obtain wiib its 
substitute, the pronoun. Thus in, *' I know the roan, the man lives close 
by," the first noun (** man**) is in the accusative, the second in the nomina- 
tive, therefore the substitute of the latter must be he or ivAo, though the an- 
tecedent is in the accusative. 
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neuter pronouns a((e^, aUf ba9y thai ; wai, what, are employed in m^ 
Terence to people generally, or promiscuously : ^fle^ rennt, aU are nifi« 
fiisg, or every one runs; 'Ka^ fid) fucUt, M findet fl*, (those) who 
seek each others will find each other.— We have noticed before (§ 64. 
Obs. 2. and § 59. 06s, 3.) the pronouns ii and ba$ when referring to 
a preceding clause or a predicate : they are however used also, especially 
C9, in reference to a following clause, but always implying that the sub- 
tance of that clause has previously engaged our attention ; as, (St 

liiugnet e^, ba^ ex fte lie^e; ia er behauptn (not e^, this being quite 

new to the hearer) fogar, bap er fie nie gefefecn babe, he denies at) that 
he loves her ; 9iay, he even maintains that he has never seen her. In several 
idiomatic expressions the accusative e^ has nearly the indefinite im- 
port of the impersonal e^» and is then not always translatable in Eng* 
lish; as, e^ mit einem aufne&men, to cope with (or not to fear) a 
person ; ti mit iematlben balten, to he of the sentiment of (also to be 
partial to) a person. 

3. Two or more substantives, or a pronoun and a noun^ 
signifying the same subject, the first being explained or 
limited by the following, are said to be in apposition, and 
must be in the same case, but not necessarily of the same 
gender and number ; though, if susceptible of a feminine 
termination (^ 33.), the latter noun ought to take it if the 
former be of the feminine gender ; as, 

3)ie 3?eIigion, unfer Xroff, or unfere Xrb'fferinn, (better than unfer 

Xrb'jTer), religion our comfort^ or our comforter ; icb, 3br Jrcunb (or 

3b^e ^reunbinn, if a female speaks), J^yourfHend; feine Xfjorfteiten, 

bu Quelle feinee; UnglUcfSi, his follies, the source of his misfortunes; 

Wein ^rubev, ber JTaufmann, fennt ben ©rafcn, 35ren Dbcim, my 

brother, the merchant, knows the count, your uncle; ein 9Berf Xaffo'^, 

be^ grof?en '5)i*ter9, a work of Tasso s, the great poet ; ^cb bewunberf 

\\>ti a(^ i&Olbaten, / adniire him as a soldier — i. e. the object being the 
soldier— but at*J ©Olbat would signify that /, the subject, am a soldier; 

3* jfe&e nur ein 3i*"diind> jwifdien eu*, ben iBielerfaJmen, / stand 

but a youth between you, the men of long experience* 

Obs. 3. All common names, npt merely those of persons, preceding 
proper names denoting the same subject, are considered in German ai 
being in apposition, and therefore joined without a preposition. Hence 
we not only say, ^(jnig Oeorg, king George ; ber ^pofiel -^Jaul, the 
Apostle Paul; but also, ber ^onat ?l)?a?J, the month of May ; bie @tabt 
Samburft, the city of Hamburgh ; bie ^nfel 3Balta, the isle of Malta; 
ba^ ili^nigreici^ ©panien, the kingdom of Spain. But we must say, ttf . 

2 D 3 
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Itdntd oett ©tKtnUn, tke liiig of Spam^ because the two nouns deno- 
minate different subjects. — See also § 49. Obi. S. 

4. Nouns denoting different objects joined by conjuDC- 

tions, are in the same case, and the pronouns referring to 

them must be in the plural number; as, ^et SiadbvOX 

unb fein fBnibit ntit t()ren @b()ncn unb Xocbtern tvarctt bort, 

the neighbour and his brother mth their sons and dattghters 
•were there; 3* licBc jic mi^X aU it)n, / love her more than 
{I love) him $ 3db Ue6e fie niebr cAi er, / love her more than 
he {does). In the latter example the conjunction ali con- 
nects the pronouns tc^ and ets in the preceding one (le 
and ifytu 

Obs, 4. As may be seen from the last example, the case of .the ad- 
joined noun generally depends on some word understood. Hence» 
too, the noun or pronoun in an answer agrees in case with that of the 
question, as both depend on the same word; as, WiX fcmmt ba, who 
comes there? bet fflaMaX, the neighbour; 5Pcm gebcrt e^ ? ttlir, to 
whom does it belong? to me ; SEDeffen ^Ut tfl M ? bC3 2?ftter9, whose 
hat is that? our cousin* s. — With reflective verbs (§ 67.) the noun pre- 
ceded by a\i, or xc'u, agrees with tl^e nominative, not with the reflect- 
ive pronoun ; but with transitive verbs used reflectively, it may, ac- 
cording to the sense, agree with either ; as, Qt betru^ fid) wie etn S^arr, 
he behaved like a fool ; @r 6etract)tet f?cb al^ etnen ^'drtpnr, he consi- 
ders himself as a martyr; Qt betraci^tet M immeiT, wie ein @ecf, he » 

always viewing himself, like a coxcomb (does). 

Obs, 5. In conclusion we may remark, that when two or more indivi- 
duals of the same species, or class, are respectively qualified by a diflerent 
adjective, the substantive, when expressed only after the last adjective, 
is in German, contrary to the English practice, put in the singular num- 
ber; as» ber englifcbf unb franji^llfcbe ^bni^, the English and French 

kings; bie beu tfcbe, gne*if*e unb latcinifcbe ©pra^t^e, the German, 

Greekf and Latin languages. The singular number is used sometimes 
also when a substantive refers to each of the individuals implied in the 

sentence ; as, <&le wilrben ©efajr laitfen ben Sttpf gu perlieren, they 

would incur the danger of losing their heads. 

That after any number ending in ein, the noun is in the singular, 
and after those ending in ^alb, in the plural, has already been noticed. 
(See pp. 115 and 119.) 

CASES. 

$ 121. The nominative is independent, and therefore can- 
not, in strictness, be considered as the regimen of any other 
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word. The other cases must depend on, f. e. be the regi* 
men of, some other word in the sentence. Such governing 
words are either verbs, adjectives (or adverbs), substantives 
(which, hoiyever, can govern only the genitive* — see 
$123.), or prepositions. The latter having been fully 
explained before (§ 100 to § 109), will not be further no- 
ticed here. 

USE OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

§ 122. The subject of the verb, whether the latter be 
active or passive, is in the nominative case (§ 28. 0&5); as 
S)er ^Clrifl f omntt,/*^ Icing comes : (ix Wirb flCfliiigt, he is 
greeted. With the following verbs not only the subject 
but also the noun following them, is in the nominative case: 
rei;n, to he ; tvetben, to become ; bleibcn, to remain f; and the 
verbs importing being namedy viz. ^ci^cn, in the sense of 
to be called ; and the passives of the verbs ncnttcn, to name; 
tOUfen, to christen ; f4)clten or fcbiwpfen, to call by way of 
abuse ; as, @r ift (or Wixb) cin reidbcr 3)f ann, he is {or becomes) 
a rich man ; 3cb blci^e 3(?^ S^ClUlb, / remain your friend ; 

& wur&e vow i\)x m Setiiiijcr gcnainit or gefdbolten, he was 

called a cheat by her. The impersonal, c^ flicbt, there is, 
however, governs the accusative, like the personal verb 

.qebcn, to give : ginj! c^cA ii ehicn 2?ateri t)cr &c., once there 

was {or lived) afather, who Sfc. 

Obs, 1. The two nominatives in the above verbs may be considered 
as being in apposition, implying that the two nouns denote one and the 
same individual; hence when fepn and wcrbctt denote possession, they 
govern other cases (see pp. SIS and 320). Hence also the verbs of 
naming, used actively, govern both nouns in the accusative; as, (&te nannte^ 

i^lep, or f*alt. ben iBiann einen SBetriiger, she called the man a cheat. We 
may further observe here, that when the identity is given as a mere in- 
dividual opinion, the second noun is construed with fUr ; Ser ^ann 
Wirb fUt Cincn ISetrUger gebalten, the man « thought (to be) a cheats 
The second noun is construed with gu if the character denoted 

* The second nouns in such expressions as ** brother to the king," <* secre- 
tary to the duke/' are in German in the genitive. 

f The verb fcl^emen, to appear, is generally classed with these verbs ; but 
the second nominative evideiltly belongs to the verb fe^n, which is understood ; 
■■• 9t fr^eint mtt rin SC^or (i. e. iu frpn), he appeart to me {to be) afovL 
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16 caused through the action expressed by the verbj as, ^ toiirbe 9Cn 
ibt lum iBttlUx gemacbt, he tooi made a beggar by her. See also the 
7th signif. of3U§ 105. 

Obs, 2. What in some languages is called the vocative case, that is, 
the object addressed or called upon, is in German always in the nomi- 
native, being in fact unconnected with any other word ; as, ^(^nen, 

metii^err! barf I* e0faflen,<oyott,«r/ ImaytayU; 3^6nen meinrm 

^errrn, would mean to you, who are my master, Inteijections, too, are 
conunonly joined with a nominative case: O icb UttgtUcfItd)Cr, O unfor- 
tunate man that I am! bet ^laxXy O ths fool! Sometimes they arc 
joined also with other cases; as, be^ SRarrcn, O the fool! c micb UH: 
dfiicf(id)en, O unhappy me! 2CotI, we&, and (jcH are joined with the 
dative case; as wct^l mtr ! it is well for me ; XCi^t t^m ! woe to him! 
fteil bem A'bnig 1 God tave (lit. hail) the king ! 

THE GENITIVE. 

§ 123. Concerning the use of this case the following 
tules may be observed : — 

1. One substantive determining another denoting a dtf- 
f event thing is put in the genitive case ; as, 

2)er (JIgentbUmer be^ Gartens, the proprietor of the garden; be5 S^adJ* 
bars $ail^, the neighbour's house; bk Cangf ber ©trafie, the length of 
the street; m Xbeil bCY (Scfettfctlaft, apart of the company ; biC Ciebe 
bfr QlUXtl, the love of the parents (in which phrase it can be known 
only from the context whether the parents be the subject or the object 
of love). 

Obs. 1. It is hardly necessary to observe that after numerals, adjec- 
tives (especially in the superlative), and adjective pronouns^ the govern- 
ing substantive is often understood ; as, jwet biefer Ceute, tufo (indivi- 
duals) o/" M^«(? /)eo;;/^ ; ber brittc be^ ^^cnat^, the t/iird (day) of the 
month ; ber bo*j?e attiT 25erge, the highest (mountain) of all mountain* ; 
jeber berfelben, each (person) of them; vkk ber §elben, many of the 
heroes (compare § 52.). Poets sometimes even omit the adjective pro- 
noun: '2)ie fKacbe bie mi* oerfol^t if! nicjjt (supply bie) be^ irbifcben 

SRidjter^, the revenge which pursues me is not that of the earthly judge, 

Obs, 2» From some of the above examples, and from those in { 119, 
it will be seen that in German, as in English, it is often optional to put 
the genitive either before or after the noun on which it depends. It 
must, however, be observed, that this option ceases^ at least in prose, 
if the governing word has reference to number, and the genitive is 
joined with an article ; for then the genitive preceding the governing 
Yford denotes its species or hind, whilst when following, it denotes a 
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quantity of defimie individuals, of which the governing word forms a 
part. Thus, @d giebt ^er SettU.^cr piele (which is equivalent to pielc 

Setrilj^er) in ber SB^XX, denotes there are many cheats in the world; bu^ 
Diele b^V ^ntU^n means, many of the cheats ; "Bet guten iSem&'lbe 

war nuv eine fleine ^?(n$at>l Im Saale, of good pictures there was but a 
mtsU number in the saloon; but cine fUine ^n^a^l ber gutcn ^malbe 

war &c., would mean, a small number of the good pictures was ^c. (the 
others being elsewhere). Numerals governing the genitive of personal 
pronouns are hardly ever used in a partitive sensed, e. they express^ 
the wholes and not a part, of the quantity of that genitive, the latter , 
denoting, in the way just mentioned, thie kind of persons indicated by 
the numeral, and therefore must always precede it ; as, ^6) (lia^C t^ter (or 
beren, see p. 134) me()rere, / have several of them, i. e. of their kindf 
Unfer eincr, one like (not of for which we say cincr POn un0) us, or like • 
me; 'Deiner Oierfonnen baef m^taw^U^^nJour like thee cannot lift thai 
up*. Analogous to this are such expressions as, Q^ finb unffr fCCb^ 
{\fyxtx ac^t), there are six of us {eight of them). This observation ap- 
plies, in a great measure, also to relative pronouns; as, S$ii(^er, berett er 

wefe tefi^r, oon benen (not beren) eraser trenige getefen bat, booksof 

tokicA he has many, but of which he has read few. It will be perceived 
that the first relative refers to books as a species, the second to particu- 
lar books. 

Obs, 3. When two nouns are joined, of which the first denotes quat^ 
tity, (i. e. weight, measure, or number,) and the second the substance 
or species of it, the latter is, generally, not declined, except that it 
takes the plural inflection ; as, ein $funb ^Uifd), a pound of meat ; citl 
©tilCf 2Jrob, a piece of bread; fine Wietl^t ^illber, a number of children ; 
brei ^lafcben ^^tin, three bottles of wine (see also the 3rd rule of § 4.i)» 
Such expressions as ein 0{egtment ^Xlfar en, a regiment of hussars; eine 

^arbe ^d)afe, a jlock of sheep; m(3m^t^\fd^c, a dish offish; eine 

(Scftnur iperlen, a string of pearls; ein 2Dagen Ajolg, a wagon^load of wood ; 
&c., are of the same description, the first substantives having refer- 
ence to the quantity of the latter. In the preceding cases the first noun 
may be considered as defining the extent of the quantity of the second^ 
so that the two nouns do not denote different objects ; but when the 
second noun is preceded by a definitive, so that its quantify is of a larger 
extent than that indicated by the governing noun, it is put in the ge- 
nitive, or construed with pen ; as, ein ©Ias» M biftm i^eine^, or pen 

bcm be^e\\SS)mc, a glass of the best wine ; i\\\t 'iKcnge biefct Sd^Cl, a 

number of these birds, ' It may easily be perceived that the nouns deno- 

t — • 

* Astho genitive relation is, with reference to personal pronouns, express- 
ed either by uon (see. Obi* 4.) or by possessive pronpuns, this is the only way 
in which their genitive can be used according to the first rule, i, e. as the re- 
gimen of a noun (expressed or understood). 
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ting quantity are construed in German at numerals, and we 8ay» cine 
9ttn^e &tr, and fine ^enge biefex Sier, a number of eggt^vmA a number 
of these egg*, just as we say gtv'olf (twelve) @ier, and )wotf btefer @ter. 
However, when preceded by an adjective, the second noun may be put 
either in the genitive, or in the same case with the preceding noun, 
which latter is especially the case in colloquial language ; as, J^ter tfl 
tin ®\ai rotben SBeine^, or rotter SDein, here is a glass of red wine; 
ein iPfunb i^Hnbifdjtr, or boadnMf(^e, SBlUter, a pound of Dutch hutier. 
In the dative plural, the second noun occurs with and without its in- 
flection of n ; as, mil einer *3^enge ftinbern, or ftinber, wOh a nwmber 

cf children, 

Obs, 4. The relation of the genitive is frequently expressed by the 
preposition oon. Besides the cases mentioned before (p. 249, under 
oon), we may notice the following: — 1.) With all personal pronouns, 
afe well as with adjective pronouns when not preceded t^ an article 
(§ 62) ; chiefly, hoiyever, when a partitive relation is implied ; as^ bet 

f^etle ton eud), thehestofyou; )wet oon iftnen, twoofthem; etn^reanb 

Vtn mix, a friend of mine * ; hai @n6e baOPII, the end of it (or of that ; 

see§ 64. Ohs, 4.) ; 6er (e(te oon aOen, the last of aU; eine^ pon beiben, 

one of the two {things). S.) When implying a severing; as, d^imitt etlt 
9funb POn biefem $U(per, take a pound of this powder ,- bit SDoQe pon 
gtpei (Scbafen, the wool of two sheep. The mere partitive relation, 
without the idea of severance, is best rendered by the genitive ease ; 
though in several instances either construction is admissible; as, eill 

SJeir ber ©tabt, or pon ber ©tabt, a part of the city ; ber trcueffe mei* 
Jier ^Jreunbe or pon meinen ^reunben, the most faithful of my friends. 
3.) After all superlatives with am (§54.), Qt if! am giUctiid^tt^n pon alien 
ibren Jtinbern, he is the happiest of all her children ; ®er ^bler flitgt 
am b'dcbffen POn alUn iSbgeln, the eagle flies highest of all birds. 4.) Be- 
fore proper names of places, bie @intPObner POn ^n6i, the inhabitants of 
Paris : bie SSelagerunq pon ^rag, the siege of Prague. Other geographi- 
cal names, too, when without an article, are more commonly construed 
with pon» especially if referring to possession, or to the title of a person : 

bit Sroberung Pon ^alta, the conquest of Malta : ber Jtdnig pon ^np 
(anb, the king of England; btx ^eriog pon SSraunfct^weig, the Duke of 

Brunswick. The prononnsjemanb t,«o]ii«6<M/y; ntemanbf, nobody; WtX, 

* Before substantives with the Saxon genitive (—4) the English nf is 
likewise rendered in German by uon ; as, a soldier of the kings, eiQer oon bcft 
Jt5nidS ©olbaten ; a friend of my father's, eincr von brn ^reunben meinci 
!BaterS. 

•f* Except the adjectives in such expressions as |cmanb frentbe^, some $iranger; 
nlemanb anberd, none eUe, ^c, which are genitives, existing already in Old 
German (seeGrimm'sD.GramraatikyVol.iv.) However, according toAdelung, 
such expressions ought to be avoided as vulgar. 
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who ; and berieilige, Ae iohoy do not govern the genitive case, and the 
partitive relation implied must be rendered by one of the prepositions, 

vtn, au^, or unter ; a$« ntemanb pon (or unter) eud), none o/you; icmati^ 
ani bet ^amUk,some one o/ihefamily; biejentgen unter Cor wn) ben 

@tubenten, tho^e oftliestudenU. Before the name of the month in dates, 
and after numerals in eriei (§ 57.), the English of is not expressed in 
German; and seldom after the nouns, ^(rt»«or/ ov kind; and battling, 
species; as, betl.gwblften ^priI,^A<? I2th of April; alUtlcx Uiiffnn, ntf 
sorts ofntmseme; fine %Vt Jjolg, a sort of wood; eine ®attun>J ^ifd)^ 
(also POn ^iWen), a species offish. 

2. With regard to verbs governing the genitive^ the 
foUowing lists are generally given by grammarians : 



a.) JJeuter verbs: 

fllrt)ten,<o mind. 

bebUrfeii, to stand in need of, 

bCgCbrcn, fo wish or ask for. 

braudben, to want. 

entratbcn, to dispense ioith. 
entbebven, to be, or do, without. 
Crwabnen, to mention. 

geniepen, to enjoy. 

(^^benfcn, to remember^ think of, 

barren, to wait for. 

lacl^en, to iaugh at. 



pflegen, to nurse. 

fepn, to be (in the sense o( belong- 
ing to, see obs. 5.) . 
fcbOlien, to spare, 
fpotten, to mock. 

perfeblen, to miss. 

pergeifcn, to forget. 

wabr nebmen or gewabr wcrbeii, to 

perceivCy become aware of. 
Warten, to wait for ; also, to tend. 



. Examples: Qx ad)tet meine^ diatbe^ nici^t, he does not mindwy advice 
(when denoting to esteem,ad[>Un requires the accusative) ; iBit ptlegten 
feiner (or tbn, see obs. 5.), we nursed him; ^ebcnfe mciner, remember 



me. 



b.) Reflective verbs, i. e. verbs governing the genitive 
besides the accusative of the reflective pronoun : 



lid) amubtnen, to interest oneself 
for, to take the part of. 

— bebtehen, to make use of. 

— beffeigcn, to apply oneself to, to 
study. 

-^ be^eben, to resign, give up, 

— bemacbti^en or be meiflern, to 

take or bring into one* s possession, 

— befct)etben, to resign, submit. 



fict) bifinnen^^orecollecty toconsider. 

— etltaupern, to divest oneself of 

— entbalten, to abstain from, 

; — entfcblaj^en, Ho dismiss (from 
one's mind), to rid oneself of , 

— entfinncn or erlnnern, to re- 
member, to call to one^s recoUeC' 

tion, 

— erbarmen, to tokepity. 
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S^ erwe(reil» to defend oneielf. mefleit, or erfU6nctl« to dare 8 

— freuen or erfrcuen,/o refoice at. thing). 

— getr'Plf^lt, to hope and trust. ff* PCrfebftt, to expect, to be pre- 

— nl6men» to boast of. pared for Xb, thing). 

— Wamen, to be ashamed of — weigern, to refuse. 

— unterfangen, untertrinben» vcv 

Examples: 3* ftbarmte mid) felner, Hook pity on him; S5ebrenen 
Sie fi* beffen, wwiiti? use^ofit; 5* fcnnte mi* be<( Ca*en^ nicftt cnt^ 
talten, / cow/rf not refrain from laughing ; ^r Jatte ff* beffert nicfet per» 

fc^t*n, he UHzs not prepared for that, 

c.) The following transitive verbs, which having two 
objects, a person and a thing, take the former in the accu- 
sative and the latter in the genitive : 

anf favjcn, to accuse, indict. eiltwdfenen, to break (one) of a ha- 

bCtaub€n,to bereave. bit, to wean. 
befcbUlbigen, to impute, charge. ' Ubif rfiibfCtl, to convince; to convict, 

entbin^en or.cntlcbigen, to release, iibcrbcbcn, to spare, sqve (one the 

deliver, trouble), 

entbldfen or entflCiben, to divest UbetlCU^i'tl, to convince, persuade, 

or deprive of perficbcrn, to assure. — See, how- 

^ntfilDcn, to relieve, disburden* ever, p. 320. 

cntlaffen, to dismiss from. wUrbij^etl, to deign. 

entfeften, to discharge or dismiss jeij^n, to accuse. 

(from an office). 

Examples : ginctt M S>iefc(!alil^ anfla^in or bef^ulbi^en, to accuse 
one of theft; @r wurbe feine5 ^ibe^ entbunben, unb feines %mui ent- 

fegt, he was released from his oath and dismissed from his office. . 

Obs, 5. We add the following remarks:—!.) Several verbs of the 

above lists are construed also with prepositions (an, ron, or Uber) in- 

itead of the genitive, especially in colloquial language. Thus we may 

•say Vtn nwai etttbl'dgen or entfleiben, to bare, or strip of anything; 

fid) an mvai erinncrn, to recollect a thing; Uhtv cinen fpotten*, or 

fadJen*, to mock, or laugh at one; fid) iiber etwa^ freuen, to rejoice 
at anything. All the verbs of the first list, with the exception ofgcben- 
fen (in the sense of mentioning), batten, lad^en, and fpotten, often 
take the accusative instead of the genitive. Upon the whole it may 
be said, that the genitive as the regimen of verbs, is more peculiar to 
poetry; where, indeed, many other verbs are, in imitation of the Old 
language, joined with the genitive, although they never take this case in 

• With the genitive, however, iad^tn and fuotten imply rather defiance. Or 
eontemptuousneis, which is not tlie case with the above construction. 
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prose. Thus we sometinies meet with sucb estpressions as, fid^ Uhtf 
®reuel^ erfrecfccn, to dare any atrodiy; fetnf^ iS<^lM frcjlocfcfi, to 
ettultat hufaU; ber Wofeiit TpfiMtti,to ptudt roses ; &e«2BeineH trins 

fen, to drink tome, j3.) Several verbs are only in particular expressions 
joined with the genitive ; as; etnen M fianbe^ oenveifen, to bamh one 
from ^country; eitieit eltie^ Sfeffern jreletren, to teach one better, to 
correct one of a wrong opinion ; fidf feiner j^atlt tirf (reil, to defend one^s 
Ufe ; bet $offnun§, or be^ ©(autien^, Ie6en, to live in the hope, or in the 
belief; fic)^ M eineitt IKat6^ ertOlen, to atk advice of anybody ; i% (C^nt 
ber ^ifl^e liic^t, Uisnalt worth the trouble; and several others, which 
must be learned from practice. 8.) The verb fepn, like the verb to be 
in English, is joined with the genitive, if property, or belonging to, is im- 
plied; as, @o gebet bcm StaifCfWa$> M £atfev0 it^, render therefore 
unto CtEsar the things, which are(Ussar*s^ See also § 59, Obsi 1. But in 
this and similar instances the genitive may perhaps depend upon a noun 
understood ; in many other instances, however, the case seems to de- 
pend merely on the verb;, as, ^ib bin S^rer SBeinnng, I am of your 

opinion; @r tf! reinen ^ergen0, he is of a pure heart; 'S>a^ if? meine^ 
9mte^ m^t,thatis not my business or duty; iSte it? metne^ ®ef(i)(ecbte^, 

she is of my sex, &c» 

3. The following is a list of the adjectives and adverbs 
that require the genitive case:>— 

[Those marked with a star may be construed indifferently with the ac- 
cusative or genitive J 

anft<Jtlfi (werben), {to get) asight of. ing, with respect to. 

b^i^iirftig or benotbid^ *" ^"f^*"^ ^^ f Unbtg, acquainted with, dnlied in. ' 

need of. 'IP^* rid. 

beWUgr, conscious of. macbttg, in possession,Q^ master. of. 

m^ebenfyremembering, mindful of. •miibe, fatt, or ilberbrilfjlg, tired, 
fUifi^t capable of. or sick of: 

ftti(Wttbm),enjoying, ^i^ijoy with, fcfculbig, guilty of. 

•f^twaix{xi9exben}j(tobecome)aware' fi(i)tt,sure,certainjof. 

. of. tbtUNft or tbetltroftigt partaking 
i^ewartig, expecting. in. 

j^ewi^, certain of. verbac(^ttd> suspected of. 

*geWObnt, accustomed to. oer(Utftg>/o}/Wto<2. 

babbaft (werben), . (to g^O pime^. ♦oo^/utf of. 

noil of. Wertb» worM ; tiwr^Ay of. 

binfidtfitib or rilCtfi4^tlt((^, r^garvf-' wUrbtg, worthy t>f. 

t This is analogous to the French article partitive, which was in full use 
in old German. See Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. HI. 
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Examphi i ^d) h'Wi beffen (or (df) milie, / am /inn/ ^ ikat : Qx iff 
fetner @act)e dewt^, A<? » <!^tot9i of hU point; einer ©aci'e geioartt^ 

fepn. to be in expectation of a thing; !S^ Hn biefer Qf^tt nl^t milrs 
bid (oi* wert^), / am not worthy of thii kommr; @| ttt bit ^U^ 
t^erti, t/ if ttior^ wAi^ (in reference to price» tt^ertd requires the ftocu- 
Mtive : @^ it! ba^ ®nb mrti, U is worth the money); @ie if! betlen(or 

baiu) fdt^ig, she is capable of it; etner (or citie) @a(^e gewa^r tverben, 

to perceive or descry anything ; feine5 l^ebeit^ fro( werben» to ^joy cne^s 
/[/V (fro6 ii6er ettva^, denotes glad- of anything) ; POQ guteit SlBetnf^ 
(or guten 2Bctn),/ui/ of good wine. When compounded with iia they. go- 
Tern the same case; as, meittcr 'Bdrnung unetRgCbeof, tmnrnufful of my 
warning; be^ lIDege^ unfunbig, unacquainted with the way. 

Poets join a great many adjectives with the genitive^as fret, lebtg, 
flol], &c.^»wbich Qsually are construed with prepositions. 

. 4. The genitive is. often used as a mere modification of 
the verb, without being the regimen of any other word in 
the proposition*"} and is then called the adverbial genitive^ 
Thus the adverbs formed from adjectives combined with 
SBcifCy or ^a^ztli are adverbial genitives, — ^see page 219. 
O(jth0$a.Riie. nature are the genitives of the 2nd remark in 
the last Obs. Time also is frequently denoted by genitives 
of this, description.: — See § 106, Obs* . The adverbial geni* 
tive, which, as may be seen from the examples here alluded 
to, mostly consists of a substantive and an adjective, or par- 
ticiple^ xani)ko1<,bowever be employed optionally, of all nouns, 
but is limited to particular expressions sanctioned by usage, 
of which we subjoin some further examples: — 

gerabe^ 2Dege^, straightways ; metnes ^TiiTen^, as far as I know.; 
cbcner @rbe wofenen, to live on the groundj^r ,- ®eje beiner SBege (or 
beines 3Bege^),.^Q your way; grogten Xbei(^,/or the most part; ftejen' 

ben ^a^Hf immediately ista^e pfde in Latin); unperric^teter@(Kt^f, 
without having obtained one*s end^ &c. 



USE OF THE DATIVE. 

§ 124. The dative does not denote .the innm^ate object 

' .'. ..,'•,■ " ■ • * .' ," • 

^ Henife it is sometimes called the genitive dhtolut^, when used in this wfjr^ 
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of tfaeacttoh (which is the office of the accusative), but the 
'mediate or indirect object of it, the person* for whose be- 
nefit or injury it is done. ' Accordingly, with verbs that haye 
l^toth an immediate or direct^acud a mediate or indirect ob- , 
ject, the former is put in the accusative and the latter in the 
dative; as, 

3* aeigte (fcbicfte^ gaS, petfpracb, wrfaufte) ^itm i8ml>tx iben 

iXing, I showed Cseutf gave, promised, sold) to f ^our brother the ring; 

iinem etwafi perratten (fagejn^ fct^reiij^n, &c.), to reveul (tell, wHt^, &c.) 

anythijig to a persoiijii'mtti V^ttati^tt means, to betray a person),; iiniUt 

" (S6)ineximt)autfa^en, to cause pain to a person; @t iat m\t dn iBu0 

gef aufty he has bought (for f) me a book, (See alsp the examples, p. 69*) 

Obs. 1. In Englhli, as may partly be seen from the preceding exam- 
plea, the sign of the dative ca8.e is to\ or for, either expressed or under- 
stood. However, when to notes mereljr the ot^ei^t of the direction, 
without any reference to interest or cpacem, it is' not the mi^rk of the 
dative, and must then be rendered in German, by an* or gu ;. as. Address 

\^ourself to him, mtiben @te iid) an litu, Thus also, 26) fct^lcfte m^tnett 

^ebtenteit gU ^ivm O^eim denotes, I sent m^f tervant ijOyour uncle, 
implying for some purpose of my own, for instance* to inquiry Iqt 

something; but 3d> ftibicfte 3^^^^ D^im tttein^n SSebienten meaos, 

./ sent your uncle my servant, namjdiy, for hi^ benefit, e» g. -to assist hitn. 
We may say etnem, or an men, f^Xtiben, to write to « person; the 
' former phrase has some indirect reference to what we commudicate, 
though this may not be mentioned, and generally relates to persons who 
expect to hear from us ; but an i'lmn ftibvei6en means merely, to ad- 
dress'a person in writing: JJcft fc&neti aft OCft Sttni^, I wrote to t^e long. 
Thus also fa^tt, if equivalent to* /e^, is construed with the dative; but 
if construed with |U, it can be rendered only by say ; as 3^ fagt^ litn 

aUti; I tcid him everything ; Sagen @i^ mt'xmtn i{utf(t^eri 5(i8 &.C., tell 
{to) my coachman that,&c.; 2)a^ ifl fenbcrbar, fa^te et lU \it,thi$is 

strange, said he to her. When to refers merely to the outward form or 
'behaviour, it must be rendered by QC^tti ;' as, He was polite {rude, con" 

descending, &c.) to me, ft wax i'ofii^ (gro6, itxablaffmb, &c.) gegen 
'tnldb* 

. * The accusative applies equally to persons or things ; but the dative, from 
its implying the idea of being interested In an event, is naturally applicable only 
td persons, or personified objects ; for which reason it is also called the personal 
. jCase* It must be allowed, however, that in many of the instances wh^ein 
inanimate objects are in the dative, the personification is not veiy obvious. 
8ee Obs. i. 
f See the next Obs, 

2 E 2 
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. Fwr^ as the mark of the datife ia constructioii widk veiiit, Itt^a tbe 
accessory idea of causing gratification^ or the contrary ; but if d6no(iiig 
merely providing for^ without any reference to the feeling of the otject, 
it is tendered by ftir ; as^^ci^ (abe^^nett itwai mitge6rdct^t. Ihaoe 
-hvvght iometMngfor yom, — i. e. for your gratification ; i^ifr tvetl <not 
mm, unless we know that it is intended as a present) f attffll <5te ^(t^ 
$fer5 ? for whom do you hvy this horse f ®Ott forgt fUr UtU^ aSe, <?«/ 
provides for iu ail (compare also Obs, S, of this section, and § 105^ O&r. 
8). In some instances the German dative is rendered in EngGsh by 
from ; as, @r orriie(tte mtr bte 9Da(rNtt, ^ concealed the truth Ji^om me ; 
®e ^aM ii^m bie U(r, «^ stoie ihewatchfrom him. As the regimen of 
-CompouDd verbs, the noun corresponding to it in English is frequently^ 
governed by a preposition answering to the German separable particle ; 
— see the examples of the next rule. Poets use the dative also where, 
in prose, a prepontion is used; as, ^ct^.x^aune bem (fiiril6cf da^) 
^nber, I am astonished at the wonder, 

Obs. 2. The dative mix, for me, is often, but chiefly in colloquial lan- 
guage, used emphatically, implying that a thing is quite after ot^^snnnd 
or idea, or, ironically, the contrary ; as, Sa Xtit \iii mtr ba^ ©Olbdteo 
fieBen, I praise a soldiers Kfe, that is the Iffe for me ; ®a^ nejIttC i^ 
mix ettten j^elben, that is what I eaUahero. The pronouns bir,/or thee, 
and ^itittiffor you, are sometimes used in a similar manner to excite 
Che hearer's attention, or surprise ; as, ® a^ tfl S^nen etir ^ann, ber vex* 
fle^et 3(nen alle^, that is a man for you, he understands anything. With 
ai| imperative, mtr has often the force of rendering the order more au- 
thoritative ; as, S(uc m^x btm Stnabxn ni^ti )u Cetbe, do twtdoai^ 
harm' to the boy (if you will not oflfend me)*. 

The following special rules on the use of the dative ar^ 
for the most part^ but illustrations of the above definitioD 
of this case: — 

1. If the object of a compound verb depends chiefly on 
the separable particle, it is in the dative, if it be a persoa 
(see Obs. 4), whether the verb be transitive, governing an 
accusative besides, or intransitive; as, 
einem ttxoai aufTe^tett tunterleden, or t^orlegen), to lay anything upon 

(under,or before) aperson^ — which may be solved into ettva^ auf (tlltter» 

or vor.) etnen legetf (see however Obs. 4) ; einem etu^a^ etnTeben,iopef- 

■^ ■ I.. , .1,1 .. - 11- .. ■■ II 

* This use of the: personal, pronouns is, as may be seen from some of the 
above examples, not foreign to the English idiom, and more especially in tht 
imperative : <<Rob me the treasury,*' says Falstaff; which we should best 
render UteraUyt tptfinbetre mir bie ©cfS^a^rammer. 
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'*uadg penoti to any iking ; ettiem aulfaucrn, to waylay (lit. to watch 
for) mperton; etnem ttwai itbfaufeil, to-buy anything from a person.. 

Except compounds with an, which, if implying mo- 
tion or direction (see an» p. S92)^ require the person to 
which an refers to be in the accusative, if it be the only 

regimen of the verb ; as, einen anreben, nitfe^en, dnlacbdn, 

to address y to look at^ to smile izf^ a person. But if no mo- 
tion or direction is implied^ or if there be two objects of 
the verb, the person must be in the dative, according to 
the preceding rule ; as, ^ai fic^et ntir mct)t atlytkat does 

^notjlty or suitf me ; eineni etn>a^ an^angen, to attack any" 

thing to a person. 

Oht. 3. The preceding rule obtains also with verbscompounded with 

the particles, 2U9or,bcoor, ooratt, or vorau^, before; vttUhet orvcxbeU 

by (see § 107, Obt, 4) ; and the object referred to by the particle it 
therefore in the dative ; as, (Sv eilte mtr POrau^, he hastened on before 
mt ; @ie f Ommen mir JUUOt, you anticipate me (lit. you ootne before frte), 
. It ne^eds hardly tp be observed, that the above rule cannot apply to 
compounds in which the import of the particle is not distinctly or se- 
parately felt ; as in such verbs the Qase required depends on the sense 
conveyed by the whole compound, and not on that of any component 
part. Thuis, dbbatsftn, to dismiss ; au^flf^en, to bear, govern an accu- 
sative, though battfcn, to thank, and ^^(^ett, to stand, are neuter verbs 
in German. Such accusatives^ however, originated probably in the 
idiom noticed p. S33, Rule d. 

Obs, 4. In the preceding examples the dative depending on the par. 
tide, indicates that the object is interested in the action ; but when a 
local relation only is to be indicated, the governed noun being either a 
thing, or a person considered merely as an object in space, or time, it is 
construed with a preposition, which in some instances is repeated as a 
component part of the verb(ettra^ an eInen $fal)( atlbln^en, to tie any-' 
ihittg to a post ; see also the end of Obs, 1, § 107) ; but more commonly 
the simple verb is used in such cases ; as, ^iatl (at gu oici auf ^en Wa* 
%Ctl gClabcn, they have loaded too much upon the waggon (though we 
should say, ^an (at bem Xbier gU m\ aufdelaben, they have laden the 
beast too much; the dative implying that the animal, as a sentient hieing, 

sxjS^H from it); ettpa^ unter ben !Sifcb, or vtx ^ia^-^aw^^ fegen, to lay 

anyi^ng under the table, or Ixfore the house. The learner must therefore 
not confound the two constructions, though they should both govern 
the same case. Thus, @r f7anb mtr hii denotes, A^ assisted me; (?r 
(?anb bet mir, he stood near me; ^Ct Wartete ibm auf, / waited, upon 
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; 3d? wamtt auf i(n, / wftMiforkm ; einem naditoufem to 

after one (in order to oyertake him); ltd(6 etttem (aufen, /o run /or a 
person. Usage, however, does not always observe this analogy, but re- 
quires sometimes a preposition in reference to persons, and sometnnes 
vice vertd, the mere dative in reference to things. Thns we say, ^^ 

tti etnem einfd^meici^eln, to nuinuaie oneself with a person; vcn etnem 
a^faSett (for etnem al^faOkn, .which is also used), to fall off {jAomch the 

party of) a person ; eine @aci^e ber OlUbern POr^ieden, to prefer 4me thtag 
to another* 

2. The following verbs, which do not belong to the pre- 
ceding rule, likewise govern the dative case: — 

Oi) These intransitive verbs : — 

antWCrten, to answer. gefaOfen, to please. 

beflegneti^to meet. gebord^en, to obey. 

f^e^agett; to suit. denilgen, to suffice. 

banUtifto thank. gleict^en, to resemble. 

brenen, to serve. gratultren, to congratuiate.^ 

broken, to threaten. (elfett, to help (with all its com- 

entfa^ren, toslipt or escape from. pounds, as, ah^ aufs att^^elfen). 

Also all other verbs in which en t leuct^ ten, to light, show orgive^hL 

denotesaii«zj^or/rom(seep.2S5). fcb^bcn, to hurti 

eatfagen, to renounce. {(bmti^Hn, to flatter. 

et} tfp teci)etl» to answer ^ correspond* fie Item, to stop, restrain^ 

etiiegen, or unteritegen, to nnA . ttautn^ to confide in^ to tnat. 

under^ to succumb* tCO$en, to defyy dare. 

fe^Ien, to be wanting ; also to ail. ivebren, to check, to prevent^. 
fluc^en, to curse. tt^iberf))rect>en, to contradict. 

folgen, to follow. wibertreben, to resist. 

fro^nen, to be the drudge. wUlfabren, to comply with. 

besides a niimber of other intransitives, which are also in English con- 
strued with to as the mark of the dative; as, fc^etnen, to appear {to 

one); (ufbtgen, to do homage; nu$en, frommen, or frucbten, to be of 

use ; tveicb^n, to yield or gjive way; rufen, to call to (in the sense of 
to call, to summon, which is its more common import, it governs the 
accusative); tvinfen, to mdkeasig;n (to one), &c. 
b.) The following impersonals (compare § Bf) :— 

Q^ abn^tmir, my mndforebodes, I has>e a presentiment ; ti belMt Ml r, 

— - — ■ II I n I I ■ -| - - 

* When joined with the accusative of the thing, it denotes toforUd; ffia 
hmn mtr baS we^^ren? who can forbid me that f ®tc| oe^ren denotes, i« 4ifnd 
•nes^* 
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£ckk$e^ ImtkfietuediM bilnft mir (or ttiici^), Useem tome; t$ efelt 

mir(ormtd)),//wi^; e<i grauet wXx^Ifeel a dread^w horror; e^grtet 

mtV (gtit; or fcble4)t), t< goe< («ie^, or bad) with me; e5 fcb«Vtnbe(t Itltr, 
I/edgiddi^: Htt'dutKit tmXtldream; also e^ if? and^^ Wtrb, referring 
to the feelings or sensations* (see the examples, p. SOI). Further, the 
following verbs, which are used in the third pereon only : 6efommen, 
in the sense of /o agree with ; BePOr ifebeit, to impend; gebU^ren, ^ilW 
men, to he becoming; geUttgetl, geratfyen, igiUcfen, /o succeed; and the 

oppoaite verbs, mi^iiitgen, mfgglilcfen, fetrf*(agen, fo/fltf; gefdbefteit, 

to happen; mangCltt, ge^rect^en, to be wanting, to need; oh\U^en,tobe 
incumbent; pa^tn, to tuit ; f?||en, fleben, or laiTen, in the sense of^#- 
ting; ^nd wibitfai)ten, to be/aU ; as, (5f gef^ieftt mir Unre*t, / om 
wronged; 36m fe^It (delb, A« needs money; 'Sdi S^U'xb tre(»et, or Vd% 
i^lti gut, Me coat Jits him well. 

Obs, 5. With the follomng verbs usage is not uniform regarding the 
personal object depending on them, which is found both in the dative 
and the accusative :—anfcmmen, in the sense of ^o 6^ai/ : @^ f am 
i6m, OF (less commonly, though more analogically— see the exception, 
p. S17) t|)n, eine ^Urc^t an, fear came on him; anltegett, in the import 
of soliciting : @r lag mir, or mic^, an, he solicited me; geltcn, to be in- 
tended/or : ^Bem, or wen, gait biefer @eufger ? for whom was this sigh f 

In the sense of to be at stake, or to cost, it is mostly construed with the 
accusative only: (^^ gilt mein Cebcn, my life is at stake. Xcjlen, tocost^ 
ought always to take the person in the dative, according to the general 
rule : Sa^ foflet mir (better than micb, as it is sometimes found) eine 
SUinigfeit, this costs me a trifle. — J^ei^en, in the sense of to bid, and 
Ubxen, to teach, take the dative or the accusative of the person if at- 
tended by an accusative of the thing, but exclusively the accusative of 
the person if attended by an infinitive ; as, ^Ber hkf bir,or bic|?t,biefe^? 
who bid you this? @r Uf^ttt mtr, or milbf, btefe Kunf?, he taught me this 
art; @r (e^tte mitib (not mtr) fct^reiben, he taught me to write; Ber 
\j\i^ bict^ f cmmen ? who bid you to come f perfic|}ern, to assure, takes 



* We may here notice also the idiomatic expressions, Qi fet) bent (or htm 
ft9) »U i^m via (or w^ffe), he that as it may ; SQenn bent fo ift, ^that is the cam. 

f This accusative, for which the best authorities may be quoted, is d^p» 
proved of by Adelung and other grammarians as being against analogy, 
which requires the person to be in the dative if joined with the accusative of 
the thing. But this apparent anomaly may be accounted for by. supposing 
the accusative of the thing to be governed by some infinitive understood 
(in the first of these examples the infinitive t^un, to do, in the second verfte^en, 
io understafidf or some other infinitive, might be supplied by the mind); espe- 
dally as verbs joined with an infinitive wimout the particle |it (see § 81. Obs. 
2), have a tendency to this ellipsis.— See § 82, Obs. 3. 
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either the person in the dative and the thing in. the accusative, or, as 
stated, p. SIS, the person in the accusative and the thing in the geni- 

tive : 6r perfi4;erte mir feine, or m\6) feiner, %xeunb(^aft, he aumred 

me of hufriend^^p. Accordingly we may say indiscriminately, @r Vtx-- 

fid^erte mir, or mtcb, 5a0 er mein $reunb febt he tusured me that he 

, wat ff^ friend. In the first case (er verfidberte mir), the clause, baf 
er metti ^reunb Up? is a circumlocution of theaccusative (feilie ^eun6: 
ffbcift)t in the second of the genitive. -When denoting to instwe, it is 
always construed regularly, viz. the thing in the accusative, and the 
•person, if there be one, in the dative : (einem) ein @c|nif t>^rfi(ifem, to 
insure (one) a ship, 

3. The dative is frequently used where in English the 
genitive, or, which is the same, the possessive pronoun 
is used; but only when the possessor is interested in the 
action dr state, so that in fact there is at the same time a 
dative relation involved ; as, 

!Sem ^Rada^at if! la^ S^ui abgebrattnt, the neighbour'* house is burnt 
doum ; !Der i&cbn liegt mfr franf, mt^ son lies ill; but we say, d^ fIn^ 
irtele ©cbaube ab^ebrannt, unter anbern be^ fila&}bax^ $a«^, manif 

buildings are burnt, among others the neighbour's house : for here we do 
hot refer, as in the first example, to the injury sustaineci, but want 
merely to point out the house. Take also tliese examples of the Ger- 
man dative answering to the English genitive : Qx vcrnftinbete mir ben 

^xix\,he wounded my arm ; 5J?an fann ben Ueuten nicfttinji $erg fcjen, 

one cannot look into the hearts of people ; 6r lacfcte iftt irt5 (Seflft?t, 
he laughed in her face. To this rule belong also such expressions as 

3ur ©eite, at the side of; ju ^Ugen, at the feet of; gur rectJten (or gur 

linfen), to the right (or left) of; gU 2)icn|!en, at the service of; as, @ie 
Hianb \im gur ©ette (jur revtten $anb), she stood at his side {at his right 
hand) ; S)a5 jfejet Sbnen gu l^ienffen, this is at your service. If wetben 
iis construed with the dative of the person, there seems to be an ellipsis 
of gu Xfteil, to the share, or lot, of; ^ix wurbe feifl foI*e5 ©lilCf (i. c, 
gU Xbeil), no such fortune fell to my lot. 

O^s, 6. As in English, the person may be in the accusative as the im- 
mediate object of the verb, and yet a part of it mentioned as the pecu- 
liar scene, as it were, of the action; as, 6r pertfttttbete mid? am^rm, 
he wounded me in the arm. If the noun denoting a part of the body, is 
in the accusative as the regimen of a preposition noting the aim* or end 
of the action, the person may often, according to Adehmg, indifferehtlybfe 
put in the dative, or in the accusative. 2)u wirff iitti, or ihn, in bk ^er» 
fen ftec^cn, thou shalt bruise his heel (lit. thou shall sting him in theheel).. 
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Yet present usage is decidedly inclined to the accusative of the person 
in such cases : @r f(i^lUd fie duf ben fHMen, he Oruck her on the back ; 
@ie UhXt X^ti XXii %ngeftd)t» *he praued him to hit face. The question 
is however not yet finally decided among grammarians *. - 

4« Adjectives that are predicated of a subject not in ah 
absolute sense^ but relatively, that is, only in relation to the 
feelings or capacity of a particular person, take that person 
in the dative. This rule comprehends a very large number 
of adjectives (see the next 0^5.) . Indeed all adjectives^ 
when joined with the particles jU, ioo^ and genu^, enougjby 
may fall under this rule. 

EsfdrnplcMi Sa^ ifl mix an^tneim (erfreuricf^, gletciigitUid, fdmt, 

mimiiitb, beutiid^, 6efannt, nil${tcl^» &c.), that it agreeable {refoicmg, 
int^firentf d^uitf impombiey plains known, uteftd, Arc.) to me ; & ift 

Hx wu (ergefieir, ge(orfam, vexwanbu &c.), he u foMftd {attached, 

6bedieni, related, &c.) to her ; 2)a^ i|t mrr }U weit (gU (Cd^, gU t9ent0, 
&C), ihat it too far {too high, too little. Sec.) for me ; 3t^ SJmen bie !Slttie 
fd^war) genug ? it the ink black enough for you f 

Obt. 7. The class of adjectives belonging to the preceding mlels too 
extensive to be enumerated heref; but fortunately this is not neces- 
sary, as nearly all of them are also in Eoglish construed with the sign 
of the dative. Indeed, the dative they are joined with, can hardly be 
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* Generally^ when the prepositional phrase determines the efid of the _. 
tion as issuing immediate^ frotn*the nominative, tne veib is intransitiYe, and 
cannot therefore govern an accusative. With tnnsitite verbs the prepositioa 
notes either the scene of the action, and requires then the dative of its object 
(see the first eiample in the above 06s.), or, if it notes the end, it refers to the 
passive object. Thus, 9t f|>ran0 in baS ^Affer, he jumped into ike wUen 0r 
(lte# fie in tai Gaffer, he pushed her into the water : in the 6rst example the 
prepositional phrase (in baS ^Affer) points out the end of the agent*s energy -, 
in the second this is done by Uie accusative of the verb (fie), whilst the end 
marked by the prepositional phrase refers to a later moment, to the effect on 
the otgeci. So ftr usage is uniform t thequestion at issue here is, whether ii 
transitive verb, having an accusative as the object of its aim, may yet be 
joined with a prepositional phrase to designate that aim more accurately ; 
or, whether the marking of tfie same moment of the action by two di£^ent 
objects—- that of the verb and the preposition — ^is not analogous to a verb go- 
verning two accusatives, which is ffenerally allowed to be against the genius 
of the German language. In thelatter case, either the regimen of the verb 
% or that of the preposition, ought to be in the dative case. 

t The long lists given of them by grammarians comprehend after all but 
a minor part of them. 
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•iBonsidered as their regimen ; for the usual relation of this case (con- 
cern or interest), denoted by it, is implied rather in the whole proposi- 
tion than in the mere adjective, as may be seen from the fact that sub- 
stantives too, when used in the same restrictive sense, are joined with 
the dative case. Thus we say, Da^ Ifl m'lt etne j^feinldfett, that is a 
trifle former Sem Sanbafett finb (le Stein, fo tke Fandaitkejf (th^ an- 
tique marbles) are but stone (Schiller). 

Ms, 8. In reference to things, these adjectives are construed with a 
preposition (compare 06s, i); as, 'Sa$ \ft ttil^Udb lU meiner SfitiU, 
that is useful for my journey; npt^weilbtg §U nutmx ^bfictt, necessary 
for my intention ; gut genug fUr ben Winter, goodenoug&for the wmter. 
Eiyen when referring to persons they admit sometimes prepositi6ng, espe- 
cially when joined with gu,or genug. Thus we would indiscriminately 
say, 2)a^ iff mir, or fiir mrcfc, §U tteuer, that is too dear for nie. Never- 
tl^dess, on a closer examination it will often be found that the cbtive 
has reference to the will or liking of the person, whilst tbe prepodtioa 
-refers to fitness or necessity arising from external circumMaticeak So, 
for instance, Sa^ XuCb ht i(m ntd^t feln ^m^t^ cloth u not five 

enough for him^ would generally mean that he dislikes the quaK^^ ^mt 
if I give it as my own opinion, viz. that I think the quality unfit for him, 
fae having perhaps never seen it, I must say, £a^ Xtict^ tfl Iticf^t fHn 

^enug fUr Ibn. 

USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

$ 125. With regard to the use of this case we observe 
as follows : — 

!• All transitive verbs govern an accusative as the im- 
mediate object of the energy they denote (see p. 54) ; 

as, emen SRenfdben fdblagen (UeBen, ^aifen^ &c.)9 to strike 

(lovej hate^ &c.) a man ; eitien IBtXif f(ftrei6€n, to write a 
letter. 

2. Reflective verbs take the accusative of the personal 
pronoun (see §87), with the exception of the few mentioned, 
p, 199, as governing the dative. 

3. Most impersonal verbs that in English have the full 
Conjugation, are joined with a noun or pronoun in the ac- 
cusative, answering to the English nominative; as, e^lPUtl- 
fcett ttlicb, / wonder^ — see § 88. Some govern the dative, for 
which see p. 318. 
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4. The accusative is used adverbially, to mark-*- 

a.)-'nnie, for which see § 106, Obs, 

b.) The place along which any motion takes place ; as^ SUfe@tra$e 

mutt er fommen, this road he mutt come ; (3ebe betne %e^e, go your 

way. Generally some adverb of direction follows the accusative in 
such instances; as« 5en Serg (tnauf, up the hill; &en ^lU^ iinab, down 
the river. 

e.) The extent of space, or of time ; or the weighty or value ; as, elne 
SKetle 0On ^ter, a mile from here; etttige Xage tvarten* to wait a few days ; 
2)a^ Wiegt e tnen 3etttner, thit weighs a hundred-weight. This accusative, 
too^ is generally followed by soHie word (mostly aiir adjective) of a kin- 
dred import — i. e, referring to space, time, &c. ; etnen %\X^ ^telt, afoot 

broad i Umti ©*ritt weiter, no step farther; einett ^onat a\Ua 
month old; fUnf ^fujlb f0)mv. Jive pounds in weight; men Scaler 
WtXtht worth a dqllar^ 

d,) The continuation of an action till a certain effect is produced ; 
as, fic(l bie ^Ugen rctf^ m'tmn, to cry one's eyes red ; fid) tobt lac^ett, to 
laugh oneself to death. Of the same description is the accusative of 
iniii>y compound verbs; as, eine @C|^Ulb a&arbetten, to work of a debt.— 

'Ods,l, M in other languages, neater verbs are joined sometiaves 
with a noun of a kindred import in the accusative,, merely to qualify the 
action; as, einett fitrccflicben X^bftithtn^todieahorrUdedeath; etn^n; 
e\9igen @cblaf f($laten, to sleep an eternal sleep. In this construction,,, 
too, the accusative is of an adverbial nature. 

Obs. 2, The verbs fragen, to ash ; and btttetl, to beg, take sometimes, 
be^e the accusative of the person, the accusative of the neuter pro- 
nouns, twaty stmething ; etne^, one thing; e^,.U; btefel or ba$^ Uae:' 
but only when these pronouns refer to some proposition ; as,@ine5 hiXXt , 
tct^ btd?^ one thing 1 beg you (namely that you should do so and so): 

3lf ur biefe^ mu j? icb v3le fragen, o(>, &c., only this 1 must ask you^ whether y 
&Q, But when the objects to which they relate are things, or pronouns 
referring to things, these Vbrbs must be construed with um— fragen 
is in such cases moreover construed also with ndcfl ; as, @r bat mtc)) Um 

(Belb, he begged money of me / @ie Jabeii ba Dlele S?UcJer, bUrfte left <5ie 

t)nt eihe^ bitten? you have here many books, might I beg one of you f 

efltf n Wrh 9iatft (or nacj etwas) fragen, to ask a person for advice (or 

for something). See also § 122, Obs, 1, regarding the two accusatives;of 

the verbs of naming— jeif en, nCTtnenj&c— and } 124, Obs. 5, regarding 

llet^en,to^*rf; rejren, &c. 

' Ois, S. Wd add the following remarks : 1.) The regimien of an infi-. 
niti7e.must not be confounded with that of the principal verb on which 
that infinitive depends. Thus JJ^ilf i^n fuc(^en means, help to seek him» 
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the accusatWe i(lt depending on fud^etl, for (Ktfen go?eras the dathre 
only; but^Uf (6m iu<ben denotes^ keip hitn to teek. So also, 6r \U^ 
ttltr fdgcn, he sent me word — lit. he earned (somebody) to tell me ; bat 
ve say, @r lief mtct^ fagen XOCl^ '\6^ tVCdte, he ailowed me to 9c^ what J 
pleated^ 2.) In descriptions of subjects nouns are frequently put in the 
accusative case, instead of being construed with mit, vMt ; as, ®d 

fcmmter, ben @tocf in ber jpanb, ben^antelfacf auf bem d?U%fen, tktre. 

he c<3me$t the stick in his hand, the portmanteau on his back* 



USE OF THE VERB. 

§ 126. The diiferent kinds of verbs have been sufficiently- 
explained in the preceding part (§§ 79, 80, 87, and 88). We 
have, however, to add here a few remarks regarding the 
passive voice : — 

When a transitive action is expressed passively, the ob- 
ject of the action, i. e, the accusative of the active voice, is 
put in the nominative, and the agent, the nominatiye of the 
former, is construed with vtti (rarely with btnrdb — compare 
$ 105. Obs, 7)« The other oblique cases (genitive and da- 
tive), as well as the regimen of prepositions, remain un- 
altered in the passive voice ; as, gt fdbicf tc mix Wefeil 9?ricf, 
he sent me this letter ; Siefct 23tief WUtbc tnit VOXi i\tm QU 
fclHif t, this letter was sent me by him. — See also the two last 
examples of Obs. 1, § 122, and that quoted p. S12, Qx U^Utte 

feine^ dxUi^ &c. 

It will tlierefore be readily perceived, that such English passives as, 
^ I was told," *' We were given to understand," *' She was recommended, 
to use baths," '* You were spoken of," '*Tbe man was sent for," must 
bie differently rendered in German, since the nominatives of the three 
first passive verbs are in the active voice in the dative {^ they told [to] 
me,"&c.)* and those of the two last,the regimens ofprepositions(** they 
spoke of you," &c.). Generally, such passives are rendered in German 
either actively with the indefinite pronoun matt, one, for their subject, 
or by the impersonal form of the passive. Thus the above expzessions 

may be translated, 9Kan fagte mir, or e^ wurbe ttitr gefagt ; ^an gab 
un^ iu t^erfle^en, or e^ wurbe utt^ )u verfle^en aegeben; ^an ^xwi 
pon 3bn^n, or e^ wurbe »en Stnen gefprocten, &c. 

The same, of course, applies to all verbs governing only the dative, 
case (§124), though in English they appear to be transitive; and such 
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passives therefore as *^He was thanked, flattered, threatened," &c.,must 
be rendered in the above manner, @^ WUrbe ibmgebanft, gefit^metC^eU*, 

gedro^et; or, man banfte ibm &c. 

O&t. We add the following remarks:—!.) The transitive verbs noti- 
ced $81, 06m. 2, as being joined with infinitives without the particle 
I II, do not admit the passive voice in that construction ; and we can- 
not say, @r XOUvhe bWlbtn gef^et^en, he was bid to stay; @te wuvbt 
tcmmen gefedeit, or gebdrt, she was seen, or heard^ coming ; though we 

say, ^an btc^ iftn Hetben ; ^an fab, or b'orte, fie f emmen ; and with- 

oat an infinitive, @re WUrbe gefeben, or gebdrt, she was seen, or heard. 2.) 
When verbs are construed in the active voice with 90n, ambiguity may 
sometimes arise in the passive voice, concerning the import of this pre- 
position. Thus,@tne bcbeutenbe@ummewurbe von tbm bafilr oerlangt, 

might mean, a considerable sum was demanded of him, or, hy htm^for it ; 
the former corresponding to' man verlangte oon ibm etne &C., the lat- 
ter, to er perlangte eine &c. Generally however, the reaUense is easily 
ascertained from the context. 

That the simple infinitive is oflen used passively after certain verbs, 
has been noticed $91, 0&«. 3. — See also § 79, Obs. 2, concerning the 
English participle in ing used passively. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

$ 127. The verb must, as in other languages, agree with 
its subject in person and number, as has been shown §§ 70 
and 72. We add here the following rules : 

1. A relative pronoun is always considered as the third person, and 
therefore as subject requires the third person of the verb, even when 

referring to the first or second : ®(aube mir, ber mancbe taufenb ;^abre 

an biefer barren @peifC faut, believe me, who have been chewing (lit. who 
chews) these many thousand years on this hard food (Goethe). But in 
order to avoid this disagreement of import and form, we generally 
in the latter case repeat the personal pronoun after the relative, and 
make the verb agree with it ; as, 3*. ber \<b tbn befler f enne (for t^, ber 

ibn befler fennt,) 2, who know him better ; Sater unfer, ber bu bf|! im 

^immel, Our Father which art m heaven. 

3. As in English, if the nominatives to the same verb areofdif-. 
ferent persons, the first- person is preferred to the second, and the se- 
cond to the third ; as, ^etne @4)wef!et unb icb befinben un^ (not ftcb) 
wobi, my sister and I are well ; Su unb bein SSruber m%tt bier bfeiben 

* Such expressions therefore as, 3<b fA^ftt nii(b defcbmrt(be(t, Ifdt myself 
faltered i S)a6 portrait ift ^t^^mti&ttXu the portrait is flattered, seem to be 
iigaiost all analogy, though they are often met with in good authors. 

2f 
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mtbetub Utlterftaltftt, i^ilon and thy brother may ttay and amuse yottr- 
selves; Duunb ict^ finb btxbe m^tlabtn^ thou and I are both invited. Ge- 
nerally, however, the pronoun wir, or t(r, is in such cases repeated 
before the verb; as, ^u Utib i(tf,W\t finb heibe eingelaben; 'S>u unb 
btiniSxubtVtiirmc^ctlkc. 

. S, In addressing a person by his title, the verb is often, as a mark of 
respect, put in the third person plural ; b$, @uere ^jrceflen^ haben befcf^s 
Unt &c.^ Your Excelleney has commanded, Sfc; 'S>tX ^Vt Qtnetal^atUU 
bit ®llce, &c.. You had the goodness. General. ' That the English you 
may be rendered by @ie, ^bt, and @r, the verb agreeing with its re^ec- 
tive pronoun, has been already noticed (§ 59, Obs. 2). 

. 4. Two or more nouns in the singular forming together the nomina- 
tive to the verb, generally require a plural verb: dietd^tbtllll un^ 
Qro^e ma(b^n nict^t tmmer $iycflicb, riches and greatness do not 
always make happy. However, the singular is not unfrequeatly used, if 
the predicate is applicable to each of the nominatives severally: Scin 

if? bai fReic{y, un^ bie ^rafr, unb tie ^emir^fett, Ti^ne is the hingdom, 
and the power, and the glory ; @me0 nur if! mit befannt, wa^ S^iirff 

Unb SSettler fidb wUnf6>t, one thing I know only, ihat the prince and the 
beggar (equally) wish for. If, however, the predicate applies to the 
nominatives conjointly, the singular verb is inadmissible : Qt unb fit 

finb rereint, he and she are united; 3)er etifilifcte unb frangdfifcbe 

St'cni^ iah^n ^rieben gemac^t, the English and French kings have made 
peace. In arithmetic, numerals often take a singular verb : Sret tinb 
Pier mac^t (or if?) jTeben, three and four make seven; ^voei mal gwei ift 
pleff ttvice two are four, 

5. A collective noun in the singular requires, as subject of the verb, 
the latter to be in the singular number : l)ie ^{egierung bat befct^lojf^n, 
&c., Government has resolved, Sfc; 3)te ^enge WCi^ tii^t immer wa^ 
fie Wlii, the multitude do not always know what they want. However, 
some of the nouns noticed § 123, Obs, 3, may take the verb in the 
plural, if the noun with which they are joined is of that number; as, 

(Sine ^enge ^enfd^en fallen (for fa^) e^, a multitude of people saw 

it. The same applies to eine ^ttga^l, a number of; em ^^WCtrou a 
swarm ; etn 1)U$enb« a dozen; ein Tjiaav, a pair, a couple; etn 0aufen, 
a crowd, a heap ; and a few other nouns of this nature.-— 9?iematlb, 
nobody, and feiner, nofie (not one), always require a singular verb: 

Reiner oon i6nen mif e$, none of them know U. , 

Obsk 1. With verbs admitting of two nominatives it is not idway^ 
easy to ascertain which is the subject, with which the verb ought to 
agree, and which the predicate. Thus in the next examples, the sulv 
ject in German is the personal pronoun, and in English it is the 
demonstrative. It may therefore be useful to observe, that if any 
itf the neuter pronouns, e^, it bai, thai ; Mefe^ this; and a(Ie^« aU; 
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form one of the two nominatives, the Verb must agree with the other: 

as, (Sinb @te ba^? U that you? "S^'xtSti fillb gute ^ix6>t\ibXtn, these 
good news; Me^ Ue^rige (inb Unwattr^etten, sUl He otier tUngr 

untruths, — See also § 59, Obs. 3, and § 64, Obs. 2. 

Obs, 2. The nominative to the verb cannot well be omitted, except 
with some impersonal verbs (see § 88, Obs. S), and in the imperative 
(see § 131) : yet in colloquial language we frequently say, as inEnglnb, 

tttte, prat/ ; bunte, thank (you), for icf; Htte, tc^ banfe. In popular 
language, and in composition imitating that style (as in the dramsi 
or in ballads), all the pronominal nominatives of the verb are often 

omitted : With fte au^ fcftctt wkbcv fo 6ettelarm madden M er fefbfl 

iff, (he) tmll no doubt make her again as beggarly poor as he is himse^ 
iLessing); Mtt^ 6eute tlOii &c.,{thon) will to-day yet 4rc. {Bilrger).'-Oik 
the other hand, the subject of the verb is sometimes, for emphasis* sake^ 
•expressed both by a noun, and its representative, the pronoun | at, 
^iefe^ Q^ben, act) ! wk f uri i^ ei, tids life^ ah/ how short a w. See alio 
the example quoted note («), p. GSf. 

USE OF THE TENSES, 
$• 128. We have to consider here, Ist, the tenses of the 
indicative; 2ndly, those of the subjunctive; and lastly, 
those of the potential auxiliaries ; but only in those points 
in which they differ from the English. The difference in 
the respective tenses of the passive auxiliaries fepn and 
tvetiittf with regard to the time of the action, has been 
fully explained, § 79. The tenses of the infinitive mo6d 
are used nearly as in English. 

Obs. 1. The principle in both languages is, that the present infinitive 
expresses an action contemporary with, or future to, that of the go* 
▼erning verb, the past infinitive one anterior to it; the tense of the 
governing verb making no difference in the rule; as, @r Vttfpx\<bt (or 
perfpracb) mix baib gu fommen, he promises (or promised) me to come 

soon; 6^ i(? (or war) mir lieb,feine 2Sefanntf*aft g^macbt gu iahtn,. 

lam (or was) glad to have nuide his acquaintance ; Q$ fct^mergct flC, OOn 
36nen mifPerflanben gu werben, it grieves her to be misunderstood by 
you. In German this rule is always strictly observed ; and the past 
infinitives in such expressions as, ** We hoped to have seen you!* '* ^ 



f la the oblique cases, too, the pronoun is sometimes used emphatically 
in this way ; as, <id) ! (op fie ru^en, bie Zotttn^ ah ! let the dead rest {BUrger), 
The pronoun in such cases is analogous to ti in the sense of there (% 88, 0^ 
4); its purpose being to draw more attention to the noun. 

2 F2 
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wanted to have spoken with him** which are deviations from this rule, 
must therefore be rendered by present infinitives (fe(^en» fprect^f n). 

I. The tenses of the indicative being used nearly in 

the same manner as in English (see § 69), we shall notice 

only those cases in which the two languages differ in their 

use: — 

1. When an action or state begun before the present time, continue* 
at the present moment, the present tense must be used in German ; as, 

3db f enne 5tefen ^ann felt langer 3eit, / have hwwn this man for a 

Ung time ; 2Die lange ftnb @ie in (Sn^ianb? how long have you been in 

England? SBie lange finb @le in (^nglanb gewefen ? would mean, how 

long were you in England? See also the first example in § 137. 

3. The present implying more of certainty, and the future more of 
contingency, the former is often used in reference to future time, whe9 
we speak with full confidence of the occurrence, and the latter in refe- 
rence to present time, to imply mere supposition. This use of the tenses 
in question is not foreign to the English idiom, but is not so extensiye 
as in German, as may be seen fi*om these examples : 2Dtr ret fen morgen 
ab, we depaH tomorrow ; 2)a^ t^ltt tX gmtf nic()t, that he wiU certainly 
not do; @r Wttb e5 je^t fd^On Wiffen, he will know it by this time; @r 

tvirb woii franf fepn, heisill^I dare say; @r With woM @e(b oon tntr 

ict^iti WOHen, / dare say he wants (literally, he will want) to borrow 
money of me. In interrogative sentences the imperfect subjunctive of 
feffen * is used with a similar import, implying however a still greater 
degree of uncertainty : ©oflfte er WOl)l Uant fe^n ? ishe illperhtyas? 

3* We have noticed before (see Obs. p. 152.), that a single past 
event, unconnected with other past actions, is in German gene- 
rally put in the perfect, whilst in English the imperfect is used | and 
that a succession of past events, in lively narration, is often expressed 
in the present instead of the imperfect tenses. The latter is sometimes 
done in English also, though far less frequently. We subjoin a few exam- 
ples: 3* iabt Dorige 2Do*e an36ten Sruber gef*rieben,/fi^fe/«/ 

week to your brother; (Si 6at geflern ben g'an^en Xag gerepet, it rained 
all day yesterday ; ^abcn ®k meinen fSt'tef exbatUn? did you receive 

my letter?-'W^i wat ffifle, ba ioxe id) lemanb flopfen, icf; ffefe 

auf» dffne Me X^Ut, &c., everything was silent j when I heard somebody 
knocking, I rose, opened the door, ^c. Schiller, in his Ballads often uses 
the present time almost throughout a ^hole tale» and sometimes alter- 
nating it with the imperfect. 

^ In Old German foUen was employed as an auxiliary of the future tense 
(see Dr. Griinra*s Deutsche Grammatik, 4 vol.), as it still is in all the other 
Teutonic languages : in the above and similar propositions, it seems to hav« 
•till something of that office ; see also the 4th import of foKen, p. 179. 
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4. If a verb dependent on another verb denotes an action, or state, 
not limited by the present time, it is in the present tense, though the 
leading verb should be in a past tense; as, @r WXlfti ttlc^t, 5a0 (&ie 
auf 5em l^anbe leBen, he did not know that you lived in the country; 

iJBdrum fasten ©ie ibm nicl?t, bag i(b !j\)t Srubcr Hn ? why did you not 

tell him that I was your brother ? 

Obs, 2. This is the case also with conditional clauses, where the im* 
perfect subj. (which, as remarked § 68, Obs, 1, implies present time) 
is used to designate a permanent state, though it be joined with a plu- 
perfect tense : Me^ wM $ut gegangeti, wenn er nidbt fct^wa* wart j 

everything would have succeeded, if he had not been weah^ t. r. a weak 
man ; gcwefen trate, would imply weakness on that particular occa^on. 

II. The tenses of the subjunctive. — If we look tq 
the form of the two classes of tenses exhibited in the table, 
p. 169, we shall find that in all the four tenses of the fii:st 
class, the finite or inflected verb (/. e, the principal verb in 
simple, and the auxiliary in compound, tenses) is in the pre- 
sent tense, and in those of the second class or of imaginary 
events, it is in the corresponding imperfect tense, the two 
conditional tenses answering in form to the two respective 
futures, — voiXxtz being the imperfect of wetbc, as ^Stte is that 
of |>a6e. We may therefore call the four tenses of the first 
class present^ and the other four imperfect tenses of the 
subjunctive. 

It has already been noticed (§ 78), that the first of these 
two classes is used chiefly in reporting, or, more accurately 
speaking, in objective clauses, u e. in such as form the ob- 
ject of a preceding verb or verbal noun, and that the pecu- 
liar use of the second class or imperfect tenses, is for ima- 
ginary events, that is, such as are conceived by the mind 
in opposition to reality or probability, and which are mostly 
of a conditional nature. These imperfect tenses how- 
ever are used also in objective clauses, supplying the place 
of their corresponding present tenses*, though not vice 



\ 



* Looking to analogy aloue, the same distinction of the two sets of tenses 
that is made when used optatively (see Obs, 4), ought to be observed in ob- 
jective clauses, vis. the present tenses should be used when mere uncertainty 
of the allegation is implied ; the imperfect tenses, on the comrary, when the 
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ffen£j the present tenses being never eitiployed in condi- 
tional causes of the above description. 

The following are examples: @r fagt, er fep(or ware)fe(r oergntfgt, 
er babe (or batte) eine grogc Summe ®elb pon feinem Skater erbaltfti, 

Unb Werbe (or wUrbe) balb abreifcn, he mo^s he U very happy, thai he 
has received a large sum of money from his father, and that he wiU soon 

depart ; 3* boffe, bag ber Srlef gefctrieben fepn tt?er5e, trenn r* 

ItirilCt fcntnte, I hope the Utter will be written when I come back; !^a5 
©erilcftt iff, ta^ bcr ^Clnb gefctlagen fej), the report is that the enemy is 

beaten; ^db wUrbe gufrieben fepn (or, id) ware jufrieben, see p. 170). 
tventt \<!b gefunb ware, unb arbeiten fdnnte, I should be satisjSed, if I 

were in good health, and could work ; ^are er lU $aufe ^eWtfcn, fc 

batte er e^ nicbt gelttten, or, fo wUrDe er e^ nidJtgeUtten baben, had he 

been at home, he would not have suffered it; 3Da6! WCire ic& Obne tbn ? 
^hat should I be without him f 

Obs, 3. In expressing imaginary events, the two languages, as may be 
ieen from the examples just quoted, agree in the use of the tenses. 
But with regard to objective clauses, they follow different principles : 
for whilst in English the dependent verb must agree in tense with 
the leading verb, thus, mediately, depending on the moment of speak- 
ing, its tense in German is independent of that moment, and is regulated 
by the time referred toby the leading verb; that is, the dependent verb 
is in the present, perfect, or future tense, according as the event de- 
noted by it is contemporary with, anterior, or posterior to, that of the 
leading verb. Thus if the leading verb, of the first example quoted 
above (er fagt) were in any other tense, it would not alter that of the 
dependent verbs, as long as they imply the same relative time to the 

action of saying; as, @r fagte, or, er batte oft gefagt, hci% er pergniigt 

fep,&c., he said, or, he had often said, that he was happy, 8fc, — ^Only, with 
the future tense of dependent verbs the present time, t. e, the moment 
of speaking, appears to have some influence; for wheu the contingency 
expressed by the future subjunctive has ceased at that moment, toUxbt 
would more generally be used than werbe. Thus, for instance, ©effem 

batten wir nc6} $offnung, ta§ ber £ranf e genefen wUrbe, yesterday 

we had still hopes that the patient would recover ; as this implies that 

these hopes have now vanished, werbe would not be so readily usee). 

Obs, 4. From what has been observed here, and from § ISO, it will be 

speaker has reason to doubt it, or to know the contrary. In some instaoces, 
indeed, usage seems to comply with this distiqction. Thui one would say, 
6tnb @ie e6? i(b ^tavibu ee ware (hardly (ep) mein SBruDec, is U you? I thought it 
was my brother. So also when a future tense expresses an event past at the 
moment of speaking, and therefore no more uncertain, where wktH is Biore 
commonly employed than wcibc^See the end of Obs, S. 
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perceived, that the characteristic of the present tensed of the subjunctiye 
is uncertainty of the speaker whether what the verb expresses will prove 
true, whilst that of the imperfect teases, where they are used exclusively, 
is certainty that what is stated u not true, or, at least, not proboMe. This 
distinction is strikingly corroborated when the subjunctive mood is used 
optatively ; for then in both languages the imperfect tenses are invariably 
used in wishing anything impouible, or improbable^ whilst the present 
tenses are employed for such wishes as may be fulfilled, or where the 
chances are even ; as, ^IDodte ®Ott, ^a^ e^ anber^ ware ! wotdd to God 
it were otherwise J ^'diU id) bocb ^e^(bwic^cn i had I been but iileniJ 
St'dmc er bo* beute noct^, if he would but come to day ; Oebe (§ott, hafi 
e3 Wabr U^^ heaven grant that it be true; ^Cj WUnffJjC, ha^ et hM 
genefen ntd^e, / wish he may soon recover : the imperfect (m'cAU) wonld 
imply that there is not much hope for it, 

III. The tenses of the potential auxiliaries ($ 81 ) 
are Dsed in the same manner as those of other verbs^ and 
the preceding rules on the tenses both of the indicative 
and subjunctive ipoods, apply equally to them ; since their 
import (of power, will, or obligation) may 'be represented 
either as an assertion of the speaker, or. as the object of 
another verb, or as a mere hypothesis ; as, 
6r tann unf( betfen, he can help us; Qt fagt, er fdnne* un^ betfen, he 
says he can help us ; ©eftem f onnte er un^ ntcbt betfen, beute fdnnte er 

e^, wenn er trollte, yesterday he could not help us, today he could if he 
would. The compound tenses as well as the infinitive mood of these 
auxiliaries, with the exception of those of lajTen, to let, must in English 
be rendered by some equivalent (see however the next observation^') • 

a8,aBenn i* gewoat bditCyiflhadHkedf (5ie werben abreifen mUffen, 
you will be obliged to depaH; \>ai '2^ergnUgen ^bnen belfen gu fdnnen, 

the pleasure of being able to help you. — See also the examples in § 81, 
Obs.2. 

Obs. 5. In English, owing to this want of the compound tenses, by 
which alone a past event can be expressed subjunctively (for the im- 
perfect subjunctive implies present or future, but no past time, see j 
78), recourse is had to the past infinitive of the governed verb, to ex- 
press subjunctively the past tense of the governing auxiliary verbj (t. e. 

* If the leading verb implies an order, or solicitude, the imperfect of these 
auxiliaries is more usual than their present tense, especially that of mdqtn : 
Gafic i|m, er m&(bte, or foUte, ja t<ktb fomtnen, tell him to be sure to come early; 
e'ts f&tdittt er mhifU, or r&nntc, fie oertat^n ^a^n, ihe is vfnad he may hope 
betrayed her. 
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past obligation^ liberty, A^e.) instead of completed action, which is its 
proper import. Thus " yon ought to hare told me that yesterday," 
implies an obligation in past time regarding an action not completed at 
the time referred to : so also ** if I could have seen him^" is the same 
as ^ if I had been able to see him.'* To express this sense in German, 
the pluperfect subjunctive of the auxiliary is joined with the pretend 
infinitive. Thus the two preceding examples are rendered, @te ( Jtteil 
mir ba!l ^ejtern fagen foOfen; ^enn td^ i^n ^iitte fe^en fdntten * : whrcb 

indeed is the usual way of all verbs to express past time subjuncdTely 
(§ 78). It may therefore be liu^ down as a rule, that in German the 
preceding construction is always used when the English past infinitive, 
depending on an auxiliary, does not imply completed action, so that it 
would be changed into the present infinitive, if the auxiliary referred 
to present time. Thus the preceding examples in this case would be, 
** you ought to UU me that," ** if I could zee him." But if the past 
infinitive denotes completed action, so that it would remain unchanged 
to whatever time its governing auxiliary might refer, the same construe^ 
tion is used in German as in English ; as. You ought to have finished that 
already, ©ie fotttcn ba^ fction gCenDliit (jflten ; At ten o clock we must 

have left the town, um jc&n UJr milffcn xc'vc ble ^&tabt fcfcon reriaffen 

(aben ; He could not then have received our letter, €t fcnnte batnal^ Utl- 

fern iSnef n^d) nict^t empfangen baben ; / might have slept an hour, 
when I awoke, icb mcO^u me ©tunbe gefctlafen bflben, ai^ id> txwatbte. 

— See also Obs. 6. 

Obs. 6. f he potential auxiliaries are frequently used in an impersonal 
sense without an impersonal form ; as, ''A^ mustf be ill," means ''it 
must be that he is ill," different from " he mustf depart,", which means 
** he is obliged to depart." If an auxiliary with such an impersonal 
import is joined with a past infinitive in English, the latter generally 
denotes completed action, and therefore the same construction is used 
in German ; as. He must f have departed (i. e. it mustf be that he has 



* In old German the same construction was used as in English (see 
Grimm*s Gramxnatik, vol. 4) ; and even now it is not quite out of use. 
Thus the last example but one might, according to Adelung (see foUen in hit 
dictionary), also be rendered, @ie foUten mir bnS geflcrn gefflflt ^n6cn; yet the 
more general usage is as stated above. — See also Ods» 6, 

t In all these eMimples the English rnust is in the present tense, and most 
be expressed by the same tense in German : but in sudi instances as the fol- 
lowing it is an imperfect, and must be translated accordingly. He must be 
mad, %fhe did it ; et mii^te Dtttvidt fei)n, roenn er ed tf)att; I must have sotdpu^ 
house, if he had not lent me money, x&f ^^tte mrin ^nud verfdufen mfiffen, nenn 
ecmicfein®efd jrUef^^n ^Atte; I knew he must be at hom^, tc^ muf te, bof ec |D 
^iiufefe^n mu^te. It is then from the context that the tense of mux/ is known. 
Ov^ht is always the imperfect subjunctive, being equivalent to should. Re- 
garding the imperfects, shouid and wou/</, see § 83, Obs, 5. 
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departed), er mu8 abgereifet f(f|)n, different from er (at abreifen mifflVn» 

he was odUged to depart. Thus also, ©ofllte er e^ Sl^nett tltct^t defant 
f)ahen? means, would he not have («. e, can it be that he has not) 

toid it you ? j^dtte er e^ 3^nen nirl^t fagen fotten ? denotes, ought he not 
ta have told it jfouf @ie fUrcfctete er fennte fie perrat^en Ijaben, ihe 

was qfrtnd he might have (i. e. it might be, that lie had) betrayed her i 

dv ftatte fie oerratben fonnen, wenn er gewofit (dtte, he might have be- 

traced her if he had liked. We may observe also that the compound 
tenses of these auxiliaries are never used in the impersonal sense noticed 
here, but the imperfect is not unfrequently used so : see the preceding 

examples. Thus also, (St mecDte un^efabr brei^tg ^abre alt fepn*» he 

might hav6 been* thirty years old. 

Obs. 7. gotten joined with a past infinitive has several idiomatie 
significations, denoting 1.) The intention of the speaker with regard to 
what he has just said or done ; as, ^(b WiU ibn ni(t)t gefct^tmpft baben, 
I did not intend (by what I said) to abusehvn ; ^cb WiQ ^^XitXi ba^ SSucb 
gefcbenf t baben, / wish you to accept (or, to consider) the book as a pre- 
sent. 2.) An indirect command^ as in English : ^^ tvtO XiX^X^ bav Oil 
t)errat6en b^ben f, / wiU have nothing betrayed of it. In this sense Wttfen 

is often used, instead of baben : @r trid bte @acbe abgetban wtfTen, he 

wants to have (lit. to know) the affair ieitlecL S.) To allow, not dispUf 
ting : 3cb WiO e^ gefagt baben, / will allow, or grant, 1 have ioid io. 4.) 
Pretence, which import however it may have also when joined with a 
present infinitive. — See p. 1 78. 

O&s. 8. In conclusion we must notice the practice of often omitting 
(a ben and fei^n, when they are auxiliaries of past tenses. This eiliposy 
which is very common in poets, and not unusual even in prose, can 
take place only in subordinate and relative clauses,— that is, in such 
where the finite verb is placed at the end, in consequence of its being 
deprived of assertion (see $ 89, Obi. S, and § 108). 3c^ perlor tlict^t 

ade^, ba fotcber :S^reunb tm UnglUcf mir geblteben (supply l^),Idid not 

lose everything, as tuch a friend is left me in my misfortune iSchiUer) ; 

^Jlafbbem er eme\Stunbe autfgerube^^Cbatte) ging er wieber an bie Arbeit, 

tifier having rested an hour, he went to his work again ; @in ^leitfct^, ber 



* The difference of the idioms of the two languages with regard to the 
tenses of the inlinitive in thi& and similar instances, arises perhaps from the 
English imperfect in such instances being used ndffunctively, that is. in refe- 
rence to present time, at which time the state expressed by the above infinitive 
is past, whilst the German imperfect indicative can refer only co past time^ 
and is therefore contemporary with the infinitive. 

t In this sense, ^a^en is perhaps no auxiliary, but denotes potaessim, or o&- 
tainingj just as one says, Ht wtU alleS mch feinem ®tUcn f^nbtn, he wint* /o 
have {or, to carry) everything tj^ier his own wUl : so that its conjunction with the 
participle forms no past infinitive in such instances* 
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fO lAllde ACUtten (bat), benft tmmcr, baf&c, a man, who has sujerwdn 
long, alwatfi thinks that 8fc. — See also f 182, Obi, 1. 

USE OF THE MOODS. 

( 129. The indicative is the chief mood employed 
in communicating our perceptions, and expressing our 
thoughts to others ; and in this mood all direct affirmations 
and interrogations are expressed. It is however used also 
in many dependent clauses or indirect propositions (as will 
be seen from the following section), and even in hypothetical 
propositions when implying a possible case : see § 689 Obs. 1. 

USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

$ 130. From 'the explanation of the two leading rules 
of the subjunctive, given § 68, it will be seen that in an ob- 
jective proposition or clause, this mood implies uncertainty 
and absence of all affirmation, with regard to the speaker, 
respecting the truth of the allegation. Accordingly, such 
objective propositions as are set forth as undoubted Jacts 
require the verb to be in the indicative; as, 
©agen @te tdm, baf vb mtt t(m ^ufrieben bin, teU him that I am 
satisfied with him; j^abe tct^'^ tiid^t tmmer gefagt, ba$ er etrt e^rricf^fr 

^atUI ift? did I not alwayi say that he was an honest man ? (?^ if^ ge* 
m^t ba^ ^f ff^ fteirat^en tVirb, it is certain that he will marry her. 

The subjunctive is therefore not used : 

1.) In objective clauses depending on such verbs as, Wtjletl, to know; 

afoJ^nn, to learn; fc^cn^tosee; ^ntbedt^n, to discover ; Uberseugen^to 

convince ; erweifen, to prove, and other verbs precluding the idea of 
uncertainty, unless they are themselves in the subjunctive, by which a 
degree of uncertainty may be imparted to the dependent verb. Thus 

we 8ay,3*({^ weif, or, icb bin Uber^eufit, ba^ ha^ notbwenbtg '\% I know, 

or, / am convinced, that this is necessary ; but we should say, WUfU i<bf 

or, ware id) Uberieugt, baf bas notjwenbig fejj, if I knew, or, were I 

convinced, that this was necessary. We may however observe, that if 
the dependent verb represents an event as future to the leading verb, 
but as past at the moment of speaking, it is in the subjunctive, even 
when its leading verb implies no uncertainty ; as, @te WAV bdmal^ fc^cn 

iJbergeuAt,bap er fein^Dortnicttbalten wUrbe, sheiuas then already con- 

vinced that he wotddnot keep his promise, 2.) With relative, or subordinate 
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clauses (§ los), ei^ressive of a known fact» thouf^h the verb of the clause 
which they may restrict or modify be in the subjunctive ; as, 6r fa^^tf 

er vafpkle ta9 ^elb,wel*e^ fein 12?ater ij^m [<!i}enft,he says he gambles 

atmy ike money which hit father gives him ; ^atl bet^auptCt, er fcp feirr 
arm, Ohfebon er Piel ®elb Perbient, it is asserted^ that he is very poor, 
olthough he earns a great deal of money. In these two examples, whilst the 
circumstances of his gambling and of his 6^'n^^oor, are given as objects 
of another's assertion, the giving and earning of money are, from their 
respective verbs being in tiie indicative, represented as known facts; 
the subjunctive (fcl^enfe, Perbtene) would represent them equally as 
mere matter of another's assertion. However, when no ambiguity can 
arise, this rule is frequently violated, even by good authors : Qt iat 

mi(b vitMext, ba^ er me5r 2?ud)er gelefen (arte, a\^ ©tunben im 

^abtt Wiiren (for finb)» he assured me, he had read more books than there 
are hours in the year {Gellert), 

Obs, 1. Whilst usage is uniform with regard to conditional proposi. 
tions, the principle laid down § 68 prevailing universally, it is far from 
being so with respect to objective clauses, in which indeed it is often 
optional to use the indicative or subjunctive. For the latter mood in 
such clauses generally carries with it a kind of guardedness on the side 
of the speaker, not to be answerable for the correctness of his informa- 
tion ; which precaution may often be disregarded, or thought unneces- 
sary and useless. Thus we may indifferently say, Wk'in ^teunb fcftreitt 
mir, ba^ er &alb abreifen Wirb, or, werbe, my friend writes me thai he 
wtUtoon depart; ^att gfaubt, ba^ fie febr m^ \\1, or, fep, it is thought 
that she is very rich. In indirect questions, too, either mood maybe 

used: ^rage \inwa$ er wotte, or,iviff,unb wo er gewefen fep, or, ift,ask 

hink what he wants, and where he has been* On the other hand, the sub* 
janctive mood is frequently used in speaking of our own former asser- 
tions, their truth or untruth being lefb out of view at the moment of 
narrating them ; as, ^(b f^gte i\>m, ba$ Md) ntcbt^ perloreti tpare, baf 

nC(b niemanb etwa? bapon Wil^te, &c., / told him that as yet there was 
nothing lost, that nobody knew yet anything of it, <J>c. ; though the indica- 
tive must be used if such assertions are in the present tense : ^df fage 

36ncn, ba^ no* nt*t^ perloren iff, &c. 

The subjunctive mood is further used: 

1.) Optatively: for which see § 128 Obs, 4, p 

2,) Exhortatively or imperatively : see § 13K ' 

S.) Potentially, but chiefly instead of the indicative of m'dgettjF may, 
when implying a negation of influence on the action expressed by the 

other verb ; as, 6af niematibett herein, tper er auc|» fep (or, fepn mag> 

ki nobody come in, whoever he may be; ^att fage (or, maf^ fagen)» tPa^ 
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man WXtit ti 6letf»l bob waf^X, one may My what <me Hket^ ii tv neverthelat 
true ; (Sx ^tp bofe ebtt nidit, id> Wevbt C5 nict^t tbun,iei Aim be angry or 

ml, I zkall not do it; @ic fdnneti bai nicbt erflaren, fc gelefrrt &t aud; 

frpetly you catmot explain that, however learned you may be; fo gele^H 
@ie atld) ftnb would meui^ learned om you are. The imperfect mcdltf 
is not usually supplied in this way : ^d;} mocbte fagen waS id) tveUU, 
er blub unbtWC^Uhe remained unmoved, whatever 1 said; ^df ging itbtn 

Xag auit ^^ med>u regnen o^er fct^neien, / went out every da^^ waketker 

it rmned or snowed. 

4.) In relative clauses^ referring to general negatives ; as, ^d) ftnnt 
numanben, bet geleftrter ware al^ ev^Iknow none who it more teamed 

than he; !jd) bin nic gu iftm gefommen, wo id) nict^c ^vembe bei ibm 

Ottgf troffen (^atte» / never came to him without finding ttrangert wiii 
him. Of the same description are subordinate clauses w^th baf io such 

propositions as, 'Ber if! fo einfdlttg, ba^ er ba^ nidjt etnfafre, ti^ilo is m 

simple as not to see /Aa^(lit. that he should not see that); @r tdat e^, Cfrne 
ba^ iCb e9 6atte (inbern fdnnen, he did it without my being able to pre- 
vent it. However, the corresponding indicative tense (§ 78) may like- 
wise be used in such propositions. 

5.) After the following conjunctions indicating, partly, contrariety to 
fact, and partly, contingency : M Ob, or, aU wenn, as if; aH bafi,than 
(before an infinitive) ; batnit (or, ba§, if equivalent), in order thai ; and 
&enn or bann, in the sense of unless; as, Qt. fvvi^t alfii wenn (or, al< 
Ob) er unfer ^err ware, he speaks as though he were our master; &ic 

baben ibn ^u felir beleiMgt, au bag er 3bnen ie ijerjei^en triirbe, you 

have offended him too much for him ever to pardon you ; (Si fep benn, 

ba^ er e6 bereue, unless (jU be) that he repent it ; Ibue e0, bamit er febe •, 

ba^ bU fein ^reunb bif!, do it, that he may see* that you are his friend. 

6.) To soften an assertion, either from modesty or hesitation, imply- 
ing a distrust in our own judgement or perception, or in the propriety 
of what we say. It is however only the imperfect, not the present 
tense of this mood, which is used with this import; as, Wai anbttt 

batan loben,wdre tcb febr genetgt gu tabem, what others praise in a, 
1 should be much inclined to blame ; 3db bdcbte, wir fdnnten ba^ mcr^eit 

tbun, / should think we could do that tomorrow ; ^d) WUnfcbte, ©ie 
liegen micb in 9?Ube, / could wish you would leave me in peace ; 2)a5 

bat bet 3ufaa gut getroffen, unb mein ©efangner wdrfr benn bu 

(Goethe), that is a lucky chance, and thou art then (it would seemf) mi/ 



* Implying however a possibility that it will not have that effect ; but if 
tbe result is certain, we should rather use the indicative, bnmit er fle^t. 

f In propositions, too, expressing an end or aim just obtained or arrived at, 
we often use the subjunctive, and perhaps with a similar import, as if implying 
a wish to have it confirmed ; as, iDcn to&ttu »tr ioif him (I think) we Aostf 
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pristnwr. Thus also in requesting a favour : as, WiXtti @ie W06t fo 
gUttdt mir ba^ gU erfl^ren? would you 6e go kind as to explain this to me f 

^Urfte idb (Sie bitten, mir ^a^ gu gelgen? viight I beg you to ikow me 

thiU f This softening subjunctive is in frequent use with the auxiliaries 
bUrfen, mogen, and f'dnnen, with which it generally implies a greater 
degree of contingency, which may be expressed in English by possibly^ 

or, not unlikely ; as, @ie MJrftett (or, mdcj^ten) eintt wodr Urfa*e Jaben 

btefe^ 3U 6ereucn, possibly you may one day have reason to repent 

this ; Sftebmen @te einen d^egenfdjtrm mit, e^ fdnnte regnen, take an 

unArella with you^ it may perhaps raiti ; @0 fttva^ tviiiSdU fic(^ XOt^X' nte 
CYeigtlCtly such a thing may perhaps never happen. 

Obs. 2. In many instances the use of the subjunctive arises from the 
ellipsis of a conditional clause, or of a leading verb; as, SDer (attC ^a5 
j^i^Iaubt ! who would have believed this / (supply *' if he }iad not seen 
it ") ; @te foflten bai t6un, you ought to do that, viz. if you would look to 
propriety, or to your advantage; (Sxw'dtt fo ettva^ fat)ig! could he be 
capable of such a thing/ referring to what had just been said, or to the 
appearance of the case. Thus also in Schiller's Maria Stuart, Kennedy 

saytf, ©a^ffreunMtcb (atte Snglanb fte empfnngcn ! hospitably{you say) 

England has received her/ alluding to what Paulet had just before said. 

USE OF THE IMPERATI\^, 

^ 131. The use of this mood being nearly the same as 
in English, we have to notice the folloviring rules only : 

1 . When addressing any one in the third person instead of the second 
(see § 59, Obs, 2), the nominative can never be omitted ; as, fprect^en 
Sie (fpredie @r, or @te — see p. 154), speak : but when we address in 
the second person the nominative J^U, or i\)Y, is omitted, unless it be 
emphatic, just as in English ; as, fpri«'|;, speak (thou) ; fprectiet, speak 
(ye) ; ©e^e 6ln Unb tt^ue 6e9gIetC|;en, go and do likewise. But we 
8ay,@ep bu ru(»tg, be you quiet; @c()weiA bu unb laf i|)n nbtn,be 
you silent and let him speak ; the pronoun having the verbal emphasis. 

2. The imperative of the third person, i. e. of a subject not addressed 
personally, is borrowed from the subjunctive : ^an fj^WeigC*, let them 



got rid of\ 2)ad ware get^an, this it tfien done (it seems) ; ^ier wjrcn lotr <i((o, 
Itere we are then (at last, I think). 

* The analogy between the subjunctive, imperattre, and the future, which 
has often been noticed in other languages, exists, as will be perceived, also in 
German. Hence foQen, shall^ is employed as an auxiliary both of the future 
t«nse and of the imperative mood, — aee the next rule. Compare also note (*), 
page 328. 

26 
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be iUent ; Stiemattb ailtWOrte X^mylet no one answer him. See also note 

(t) p. 154. 

S. As in English, the imperative may be expressed also paraphrasti- 
cally by means of auxiliaries ; as, 2a$t (or \a^, if addressing a single 
person) un^ fiCjen, let m go; (Sie fctten mict) tCjJleitcn, yon shaU ac- 
company me. See also fcOen in $ 82. ^JDolIcn bnd modett are some- 
tiroes used in this mood to render a request more respectful ; as, 

2Denn i* Unr^*t tjat, woflen (or mdfien)(&ie e£( gutinft oergeiden. 

If I did wrong, you will kindly pardon it. As in other languages, the 
future is often used imperatively; as, @ie werbett mid) fjUr enrartcn, 
you wiU expect me here, 

Obt, 1. Regarding the passive imperative we observe as follows : 1.) 
The imperative of laiT^n with an infinitive is ofren employed as a passive 
imperative denoting a request to submit to an action ; as» (§scfye unb l(i$ 
bid) anUi\bcn,go and be,or get,dressed; Caffen @ie ficf) rat&eil, de advised 
(compare § 82, Obs. 2), 2). The imperative of fepn with the participle 
pastof another verb is often usedoptatively, to express as a wish the effect 
of an action intended by us; as, ^C^n (&le oerjicbcrt, be ensured («. e. I 
assure you); ©epb gegru6t,/«fl/ttte^0M (literally, be greeted); 2)afiir fcpb 
riebCPOQ umfangf n, for that list me embrace you (lit. be embraced) affec- 
tionately {Schiller), Analogous are such expressions as,(9ott \^t) gelcbt! 
God be praised I (^^ ^t^ bxx lOiXlXil^tWf I pardon you. Such combina- 
tions with fepn, according to the nature of this au:;iliary {§ 79), refer 
rather to the state resulting from the action, than to the actual per- 
formance of it, and cannot therefore be considered as the exact coun- 
terpart of the imperative of the active voice. This can be expressed 
only by the auxiliary werben, as exhibited in the table, p. 166. It 
roust however be allowed, that the imperative with tt^erbcn is little in 
use. S.) This imperative must not be confounded with the past par- 
ticiple used imperatively, which is always employed in an active sense, 
and therefore often joined with ah accusative (see § 93, Obs, 2). We 
may further observe, that this participle cannot be joined as an active 
imperative with any auxiliary ; and the English expressions '* have 
done ! ** "be gone ! " which form a kind of aorist imperative, must be 
rendered into German by an equivalent; such as, l^dte auf ! or, tvirfr 

bu aufftijreji ?, geje m^ ! 

Obs, 2. A kind of imperative is also sometimes used with the first 
person singular, implying a final resolution after some hesitation : @eb 
i* bieSacbe hur auf,/^^ »ie(or, IwUl) give up the affair; ©eiteji' IcJ*^ 
nur, let me {I see I must) confess it {Goethe), 
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USE OP THE INFINITIVE. 
§ 132. The infinitive is used with, or without, the particle 

1st. Without the particle ju, in the following cases : — 
1.) When not dependent on any other word, viz. wheh 

used either as thia mere name of the action or state^ or 

as the nominative to a verb ; as, 

Sfl^ mnnt er anig fepit, that is tohtU he caUs hemgpokte; (5ci>n, tbtx 
nid^t fei^n, 5a9 ifl ^\i%xa^i. To be, or not to be, that is the question (gee 

also note (*), p. i54);<^ae ^enfit^n gtetcb lieben, 't\i unmtQUtb,tohi>e 
all men efualfy, is impossible ; ^uf etnem ©trottte fej^cln, if? attAeneirm, 

^ «a»^ on a rtvett is pleasant However, in the latter capacity, viz, as tbte 
hominative to a verb,theinfinitive is frequently preceded by )u, and more 
especially so when the proposition is not general, but refers to some par- 
ticular case; as,%tte^enfc6en;g(et((^ ;u Ikbettytc'dxt mirunmogtirl^^to 

love all men equally t would be impossible for me; 3^$^ ^l^f ^inettt @trome 
gU fegein, ware gefat^rlict^, to sail now on a river would be dangerous. 

•2«) After the auxiliaries of the potential mood ($ 81), 
and after those verbs men tiooted in $ 81, Obs^ 2; the cor*- 
responding English verbs to which are, for the most part, 

likewise followed by the infinitive without the particle to. 

• 

To these may be added, a,) The infinitive governed by mac^en, to 
.^nake^ but chiefly in som^ particular expressions : txncn lactam mad^rri, 
to make one laugh; hit U(r ge(^en ma^ttiy to set the watch O'gomg; aiid 
in a few other instances. 5.) Infinitives depending oh thle verbs, 
fittben, to find ; 6a6eit, to have ; fU^fctt, to feel; and Htlbm, to remain; 
when expressive of a positioh, situation, or condition (see Obs, 1); 
as, @r Hteb (tegen, ^etl» &c.,he remained lying, sitting, jt?.; ^fy rUMe 

feinen (pu(^ fc^lagen* I feel his pulse heating; ®x (at t^iele Sdbafe auf 

Me 3Dei^e gCien, A^ Aa« many Mee;p at (lit. going /o) pasture; ^ir fotl; 

dentin unter etnem SSaume (iffen (f!ei)en, or itcgenX wefomd him 

sitting (standing, or /ytng) under a tree, ci) The idiomatic expres- 
sions, ^etteln ge^en, to go a begging; fc()lafen get)cn, to go to bed,; 
fpa^ieren ge^en, faftren, or rclten, to take a walk, a drive, or a rid^; 
(7r t^ur nicht^ al^ fcbwa$en, (arisen, &c., he does nothing but talk, laugh, 

4rc.; ^ier ift gut tt?06nen, gut leben, &c., U is good dwelling, good living, 
here, Sfc,; Du ba|I gUt reben,t^ is easy for you to talk, 

Obs,. 1 . It will be seen that most of the English verbs corresponding 
with those belonging to the preceding rule are followed either by an 

2g2 
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infinitiTe without the particle to, or bf a partictfJe present. Simult^ 
Deousness of the action of the leading verb with that of the infinidre 
seems to be the principle of the constructions referable to this rule. 
Hence, when the infinitive relates to a time subsequent to that of tbe 
leading verb, it is either preceded by gu> or its place su^^Iied by a finite 

verb with taf ; as, DU SJelidion lebrt yxni unfern ^einben gu t>er|el^ii, 

Ue^ipon teaches (bids) i» to pardon our enemies; Sotl ber 3Jiacbt, W 

3Bitleiben mit \xni Jat, fotrtcn wlr Ternen, H au* gegen anbtrt gu Jtf^en, 

from that Power that pities us, we ought toleam to pity others ; 3ct^ bb'rf, 
^i er gurticf f Ommen Wirb, 7 hear thathewiU came back. If an infioi' 
tive dependent on l^aUn is preceded by }u, (iab<tl denotes, as in dnnhr 
constructions in English, a right, or an obligation*; as, @ie ba&en (i(r 
|U btfiilentsfou have to command here; ^(ftjiabe noAettoa^ )tt tjun,/ 
'have yet something to do. This construction has some analogy with thst 
of the infinitive governed by fepn ($ 91, 06s. 3), both c^ them imp/z- 
ing expectation, or intention. It is also not unworthy of notice, that, 
like the participle past of transitive verbs, the infinitive in these con- 
structions has an active or passive sense, according as it is joined with 
J^Un or fe|»m— Compare the above examples with those given at p. 2l5v 
Ohs. 2. As roost of the verbs belonging to this rule often have in tbe 
compound past tenses the infinitive instead of the past participle (see^ 
SI, Obs. 2), it sometimes happens that three infinitives follow each 9tber 
in the same clause without any particle; as, j^d^ i'dttc (ff fill^en (^drea 
mb'gen (for gemodEft), / should have liked to hear her sktg. See also ii^ 
the quoted Obs. the example, Qr Wiltbe fUr etnen SBeifter, &c. In other 
tenses, too, the same succession of three infinitives is possiUe;. as, Sd^ 
tmir fte fingen IChven lafTett, / wiU have her taught singimg. Howevtr. 
this accumulation of infinitives ought, according to grammarians, te he 
avoided. When two such infinitives occur without any governing v&bi 
the last infinitive stands for the past participle, and the governing verb 
is the auxiliary Iftabrn, omitted according to § 128, Obs. 8; as, ^Ifl 

fB'dt bet range 3eit fein Srcb (supply jatte) errangen ttiUffcn (for ^t- 

muf t), a bear that for a long time had been obliged to dance for his brtod 
(Gellert). 

2nd. With the particle ^u, when depending on any other 
verb than those just mentioned, or on any substantive, ad- 
jective, or preposition ; as, 
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It may perhap^nterest tbe curious student to observe, tbat in ana*«e, 
with the English shMl, this auiiliary, from its import of obligation, has given 
rise to the French future tense; it having been proved beyond a doubt tbH 
the inflections of that tense in French are nothing but the present tense of 
avmr : je parUr-ai, iu parler-as, ^c. Ulphilas (see p. 1 ) also uses tbe Gothic 
huban as an auxiliary of the future tense. 
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3^ ^dt t^n fU fct^WeigCM, I begged him iobeiiMd; &t iUU VOX liti 
^Cfct^n gU babtfit she pretends to haf>e seen him; (StvetlOXt^t etttgelatfeil 
iU trerben, he demands to be admitted ; JSt^ttbt bi6> ba^ )U feptt, tDa^^ 
t>lt ^U fct^eiltcn nHillf<t^^ff, endeavour to be what you wish to appear; bfe 
^tunft $U flefatten. Me ar^ of pleasing; biXHt atiH iU Wagen, ready to 
venture anything ; ^nttatt gU atbeltett, f*l5ft ft, instead of workiiig.he 

sleeps ; <5r ging weg, cbne ein -IBort ^u fagen, A/^ ii^«?< auwy t&iMow/ 

saying a word, 

06s. 8. The subject of the action or state expressed by the tnfinitive, 
is always omitted in German, and therefore the verb of a dependent 
clause can be used in the infinitive mood, only when its Subject is one 
and the same in Jividual, either as the nominative, or objective case, 
uf the leading verb. Thus the two first examples of the preceding rule 
are respectively equivalent to "I begged Am that he would be silent," 
'* She pretends that she had seen him." In the first sentence him and 
he refer to the same persons, in the second she is the nominative to 
both verbs. In English, however, the verb of a dependent clause is 
sometimes put in the infinitive when its nominative, not being referred 
to by any word of the leading proposition, cannot be omitted, which fs 
therefore turned into the accusative as the regimen of the leading verb. 
Thus, for " 1 believe that he is my fnend," one may say ** I believe him 
to bh my friend.*' This construction (so well known in the Latin grant- 
mar under Uie tetm of*' the accusative with the infinitive ") is not ad- 
missible in German, and we can use only the finite verb with-ba^ : ^(Jb 
glaube, ba^ er mein ^rcttnb i\h Of the same description are such pro- 
positions as, '* He wanted (desired, ordered, wished, or expected) the 
breakfast to be ready at nine o'clock;" " I vnll allow (admit, or pro\*e) 
him to be a clever man j" ** I suppose (think, or know) him to be your 
flriend :" in all which instances the infinitive must be rendered in Ger^ 
man by a finite verb, and the accusative turned into the nominative. 

There are, however, many verbs in both languages which do not admit 
their dependent verb to be in the infinitive, even when its nominative 
is the same with their own subject; which usage is best learned from 
practice. Upon the whole it will be found that the English and Ger- 
man do not difier much in this respect ; and in case of uncertainty it 
is always safest to use the finite verb with bci$. We subjoin, however, 
a few rules which may assist the learner. 

The infinitive may generally be joined with verbs implying, 1.) The 
inducement to do or not to do the action it denotes; as, bcfebl^tly 
to command; bitten, to beg; brcben, to threaten; ratb^lt, to ad- 
vise ; perfpredJen, to promise ; warnen, to warn ; Derbieten, to forbid ,* 

filrdtten, to be afraid; abratben, to dissuade, %c, ' 2.) The source or 
grottfuf of any statement, and at the same time a doubt or suspense 
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of judgmeflt with r^gud to the tratb of wliat is expressed . by the de- 
pendent verb; as» fd^incit, to appear; ^laubtn, to beHetfe ; ftcb eittHr- 
^ett, to fancy: ii<b fcbltieiAdn, to flatter onegeff; (Otfett, to hope; 
fAwdreit, to swear; laugnen, to deny ; befd^UlNgen, toaccuee, ^c. But 
▼erbs denoting the mere statement of a fact without any implication 
of doubt) and those implying knowledge, or perception, — such as, 
fUj^etl, to joy ; erjiit^ten, to relate; mclben, to mention; PfrftillbigeBi 
to promulgate; angetj^ftt, to announce; mxXtbiWiXit to tfomnmmcate ; 
tvifi^tlt to know, to be aware of (in the sense of to understand how to 
manage, it goyems an infinitive) ; etllfebcn» toperoewe^ &c., — are seldom 
joined with the infinitive. 3.) llie efiect on our feelings caused by the 
state or action expressed by the dependent verb; as, ftcb freuetl* to re- 
joice ; bereuen, to repent; f?c{) gramen, to grieve : ti iff mtr (ie6, \t\J^, 

-&c., / am glad, iorry, ic 

Oii, 4. We have to notice here some peculiar offices of this mood. 
1.) It sometimes indicates the final cause of the leading pr<^x>sit]oii, 
and is then generally (but not dways) preceded by tltlly/or ; as, (St t^t 
btefeei nur, urn mtr gU fcbaben, he did this only in order (lit. for) to mjure 

me; ^ati itht titct^t um 2u effen, fobern man t0t urn gu leb<n. one doef 

not Uve in order to eat, but one eats in order to Hoe ; Ste SSibel I ie^ man 
lit, bai jj^erg )U befTern, the bible was left her to improve her heart. When 
a correlative to the particle iU,or A^nug, in the leading proposition, UIR 
with the infinitive determines the degree of intensity ; as, ^db bin nidft 
altgenVCit um ba^ gU oer(!cbcn, lam not old enough to understand this ; 
(St ift 3U flUg, um bai gU j^lauben, he is too sensible to believe that 
S.) As in English, the infinitive is often used independently of any other 

word ; as, 2)te 20abrbett gu fagen, i<b batte f cin ®elb bet mix, to tell tie 

truth, I had no money with me. H.) English hypothetical infinitives must 
be expressed in German by tvenn with a finite verb ; as, To look at him, 

one would think, Sfc, wenn man Ibn anfiebt, fodce man benfen, &c. 

4.) The English as, used before an infinitive as the correlative of «o, or 
MM?A, in the principal proposition, remains untranslated in German; as, 
Be so good as to give me that book, fepn @ie fc gUtt^, mtr ba^ fSudf lU 
geben ; I am not so simple as to believe such a thing, iA bin nicbt fo tin: 
fdlttg, fo etwa^ gu gfauben. If these particles {so, and such) have the 
verbal emphasis, implying an unusual degree of intensity, the following 
infinitive must in German be rendered by the finite verb with baf; as. 
She toas so enraged (or, in such a rage) as to be unable to speak, fie War 

fo wiltbenb (or, in einer fol*en 2Butb), baf (le nicbt fprecfcen fonntf. 

Obs* 5, We conclude with the following remarks: — l.) When the 
English verbal in ing is used as a substantive (in its participial or adjec- 
tive character, it will be considered in the next Section), it is mostly 
rendered in German by the infinitive, qr by its equivalent (i e. the finite 
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verb with ba9)> if the infinifctve be inadmioible (see Ob$* S) ; e«, 7%e 
pleasure of seeing you, bA9 Sergnilgett iSte gU fe^eni Capable of doing 

U, fa^tg e€ gu tftun; I shall not fail of coming, id) wtvbt ntcbt <rman« 

geln gU fCinin^n (see also the examples of the 2nd Rule); The news of 

ihe peace being signed. Me d^acf^rtcbt, baf bit ^riebe u liter geifimet fep ; « 

When ike heard of her learning Greek, aid er afuit, bag fie ©riechifcb 

lernte : Sis rising so late surprised us, baf er fo fpat auf^anbUfv^mbm 

un^. S.) If the English verbal in ing be preceded by a preposition, the 

corresponding preposition in German is compounded with ba (compare 

j§ 64, Obs, 4); as» He takes pleasure in teasing ihe children, er finbet ^^er-- 

l^tlUgen baran,bie Ittnber gll necten; Depend upon my bringing the moneif 

iomarrowyvexiaff^n <&ie iid$ batauf, bafl lA morgen bai (Btib bringef 

She felt herself (ffended by your coming so late, fie fU^Ite fict) baburch fit* 
leibigt, ba^ @ie fo fpat famen. 3.) As in English and other languages, 
the infinitive in German governs the same cases as its verb; as may be 
seen from several of the above examples. However when it is used wb- 
stantively {§ 91), the ol^j^ct of t)ie action cannot be in the accusative, 
but is put in the genitive; as, bd^ S^^I^n bed ®elbe9, the counting of 
dhe money: bat C^rsie^eil ber kinber, the educating of children, 

■ 

USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 

§. 133. The two participles, which we have noticed in §§ 
92 and 93 as concrete adjectives, are employed in their 
participial character to supply the place of the verb and its 
connective, in clauses beginning with a relative, or with one 
of the conjunctions indent, whilst ; al^» as^ or mken i tctf 
since ; and weilll, when ; as, 
Der ®rei5, gitternb »or X'alu, unb vtn hunger erfitdpft, erfearmte \xnt, 

the old man trembling (i. e. who trembled) with cold, and (who was) 
exltausted from hunger, excited our pity; Den 35rief UlUergelCbnenb 
fagte er, &c., signing (t. e, whilst, or when, he signed) the letter, he said, 

^c^ 2?cm UnjjiUcf getrefen, uerja^t fie,- aber »om (SlUcf angelaciJert, 

ij? fie Ubermiltbi^, (when) afflicted by misfortune she is desponding, but 
{yiYxetk). smiled upon by fortune she.is overbearing, 

Obs, I. This construction, so extensively employed and so readily used 
even in colloquial language in English, is in German far more limited ; 
being, generally, confined rather to serious and elevated language, and 
entirely inadmissible in some particular cases where in English it is 
freely used ; as may be seen from the following remarks. 

Respecting the use of this construction we may remark 
as follows : — 
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1.) The {Murticiple of tbe dependent clause must refer to the subject 
of the leading verb.*— See the above examples. However, ivfaen no 
ambiguity can arise, it is used sometimes also in reference to the ac- 
cusative of the leading verb, especially in poetry : ^tt eiirer @t\U 
fect^tenb iUflX(b fie {Schiller), I left her fighting at tf our Hde (t. e. whiisr 
ihe was fighting). As a concrete adjective, however, the participle 
may, of course, refer to any substantive ; its inflection and place (be- 
fore its substantive) precluding all ambiguity : 2Da0 ict) tem Olir btti 

denben ^anne perfagte, getta^r^ x^ ^erne bem befct^eiben bfttel1^fn 

(^anne), what I refused to the man threatening me, / willingly grani 
him (when) modestly Egging* 

2.) The subject of the participle is always understood, as in tbe 
above examples ; and therefore the nominative absolute, as it is termed 
in the English grammar, is inadmissible In German, and must be express- 
ed by«circumlocution. Thus, for instance, ** my father expecting me, 
I cannot go with you," must be rendered by ''as my father expects me, 

I cannot, &c.," Sa ml* mein Sater erwartet, &c. 

3.) The auxiliary verbs are, as such, never used in the present partici- 
ple, that is, their present participle is never joined — noCeven as a coo- 
crete adjective* — either with the past participle (see J 6S, 06s. 2), or with 
the infinitive* of anotHerverb : and such expressions as,"Having finished 
my letter, I copied it," *' Being presented to her, be said," .&c., must be 
rendered by a conjunctional clause : 9?ac{?bem icj) meinen S5ricf geenblgt 

{latte, f*rieb ict> ibn ab ; ^i^ er \ix oorgeffeat wurbe, fagte er. &c. 

4.) If a relative clause is restrictive, pointing out an individual, class, 
or species, it cannot be rendered by this construction; as, ^enfct^en, 

toeli^ magig leben (or, magig lebenbe 3J?enWen, but not ^enfcfccn 

magig Ubenb), finb feJten franf, people living moderately are rarely 
iU. 

Obs. 2. The present participle governs the same case as the verb in 
the active sense ; as, ^^m ben 25rief ilbergebenb, fagte er, &c., deliver- 
ing him the lettery he said, 8fc, The past participle cannot be used in 
this construction, unless the verb fepn, to 6e, be understood (compare 
^f 79 and 93), and therefore with transitive verbs it can be used so in a 
passive sense only, and construed in the same manner as the verb in the 

passive voice (§ 126): Son b^m 0?ebner bt$ ^odovatatbi an^etla^t, 

Pertbeibigte er fid?, &c., accused by the orator of high treason, he defended 
himself, S^c. hi some instances the past participle has been supposed to 
have an active import, the auxiliary b^^ben being understood ; as, Sen 



* Such expressions as, tie ^^t^Agortfc^ fei)n foa^nben^^^or^dten, d^efolUei in- 
tended to 2*astfor Pythagorean ( IFieUind), are uncommon. 
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SBl\(St ben ^olfen iugefeftrt, vtrVd^t er ba(5 bit dthber ftd^ere Spur, 

(having} ki$ looks directed towardi the dottdi, he (Pegasus) soonforsaket 

the S€tfe track of the wheeli {SchUler). But, as may be supposed from 

the Bnglish translation, such instances are more naturally explained by 

contidering the participle to be used in a passive sense, as an adjective 

referring to the accusative, both depending on the omitted Yerl^ 

i)abtn in the character, not of an auxiliary, but of a principal verb** 

As vuch, indeed, fyaben is also frequently omitted before substantives 

unconnected with any participle ; for instance, in the following pas* 

sage in Goethe's Faust : 3ct? eile fort i(ir ewtge^ fitct^t }U trinfen, 

iwr inir 5en Xag, unb (winter mir bie 9?act^t, ben ^(mmel Ut^er mir, unb 

Utlter Itltr bie SDellen, / hasten on, to drink his (the sun's) eternal light, 
Chaving) the day before me, and the night behind me, the sh^ above, and the 
wanes betow, m^.— See also the end of§ 125. 

Obg,^, As in English, the past participle, like the absolute infinitive 
<$1 S3,0A«. 4), is often used independently of any noun, and as modifying, 
with its adjunct, the whole proposition ; as, 3ugede6en (or, gefegt) ba$ 

tr e€ wu^te, wit fonnte er e^ oerbinbern ? granted (or, suppose) that he 
dkitew it, how could he prevent it f Siefen ^aU au^^enomitien, tfl nxdotii 

|U befilrct^ien, this case excepted, there is nothing to fear; biefeef Vttaui 
^efe$f, Mir taken as granted; Utlter ttll^ gefagt, between oursetves; 

aufri(t!ttd geflanben, candidly confessing; flrettg gettommeit, /o^ it 

strietfy, tc. It will be perceived from these examples, that in this con- 
struction the Grerman past participle is used in * an active sense, and 
may therefore govern an accusative ; and that it sometimes answers to 
-the English participle in ing, 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. 

$ \S4t. In an independent sentence, the natural or logical 
order of words is as follows : the subject, the finite verb, 
the dative, and accusative governed by the verb (if however 
the latter be a personal pronoun, it precedes the dative), 
the adverb, the genitive, and last, the prepositional phrases 
immediately connected with the verb — chiefly such as note 
its direction, or aim ; as, 
€r f*rteb tjr einen SBrief, or, dnen SBrief an fie, he wrote her a letter, 

at, a letter to her ; @le befd^Ulbigfe ibn bet Xreulcfl^felt, she accused him 

^/perfidy; J(f) fct^tcfte metneti Sobn in bie @ctiuie, / sent my son ta^ 



* Just as one may say, " He bod a dagger concealed under his cloak/* wher^ 
concealed is an adjective, and not the component part of a past tense* Com* 
pare also note (f), p. 333. 
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school; 34 impfait Sie i{im» / recommended you to him; &r bttrv; 
fi(b Ubt ^M dCgCn inict^» he behaved very noSly towards me. 

So far the two languages agree in their an^angement; 
but in the position of the predicate or of words belong- 
ing immediately to the verb, they differ widely. In Ger- 
man, such words are placed after all the dependents of the 
verb ; in English, before them, i. e. immediately after the 
jBnite verb. Even the order of the constituent parts of the 
predicate is reversed in the two languages — the past parti- 
ciples and the infinitive of the compound tenses being, in 
German, preceded by the component parts of the verb 
($ 89), or by adjectives belonging to the predicate^ whilst 
in English they are followed by these words. ( Compare 
§ 89, Obs, 3.) We subjoin some examples : — 

€t wUxbe feinen be|?en ^vcunb 6erau5 i^efo^ert iaUn (not, fcaten ii- 

f au0 gefc^ert, see note (*), p,t6l),he would have called out his best friend] 

Qx w\tb feinen %Yennben treu Heiben, he wiU remain fcaJthfid to Mi 
friends; ^d^ bin biefe^ <Sef*afte^ beinaje milbe, I am almost tired cf 

ihis business. See also the examples at p. 205, seq. 

Obs. 1. Id the preceding arrangement, as well as in the fbUowiog 
rules, it is supposed that each part of the proposition has its current or 
usual relative degree of emphasis. But, from special reasons, a word 
may often attract some particular attention, and become more empha- 
tic than usual ; in which case, generally, inversions take places and 
words lire removed from their usual position, either to theb^nniagof 
the sentence (see § 135), or more towards the end of it. Hence^ we 
frequently find in such cases not only the dative after the accusative— 
as> 3* d^^ ^^n ^'^H fnMi* feinem 2?ruber, I gave the ring at last to 
his brother — but sometimes even words depending on the predicate, or 
on a noQ-assertive verb, following the word on which they depend, in 
order to attract more of our attention ; as, @r ttt mit ibr oeretniAt 
burc& unaufl'dJItct^e 2?anbe (instead of the more common order, burcb 
Unaufld^lidbe SSanbe oereinigt), he is united to her by indissoluble ties; 

3ch fann niciJt langer fcbtreigen ju fcleben unerbdrtcn 'JDiifTetbaten, / 

can no longer be silent at such unheard-of misdeeds. See also the third 
example of the following second Rule. — A prepositional phrase de- 
pendent on an adjective very frequently follows it; as, ©ie i|t ft'6r Wi 

auf ^ie, she is very angry with you ; ^c^ bin iuftleben mil ticfev Weit, 

/ am satisfied with this work. 
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We subjoin a few rules respecting particular parts of a 
sentence : 

1. The substantive is preceded, as in English, by the article and other 
definitives, and by its adjective, in the order noticed in § 89, Ohs,3; as, 

biefe brei fdj'dnen ^dufer, Uti^ mit gtranji^ ocrtrciflici;en ^immixw, 

these three beautiful houses, each with twenti/ excellent rooms ; ailC UWfiXi 

^uten ^rcunDc, all our goodfnends ; t)er er|!e fc{?pne Xa^ bicfer i2Bocl?e, 

the first fine day of this week; citte gange ()albe ©tunDe, aJuU\alf 

hour. The position of felb]!, trclcl), wa$ fUr cin, fo, folcj), genu.^ and aU, 

has been noticed in ^§ 60, 65 and 66. 

2. An adjective having several words depending on it, may, contrary 
to the English idiom, still follow the general rule, and, preceded by its 
own dependents, take its place before the substantive it qualifies ( as, 

liefer ungtUcflicbe, eine^ beiT^rn ^c^icffalsi iriirbigc '3]l?ann, this unfor- 

tunate vian, worthy of a better fate ; Cin fec()5 ^U^ ttcfev, unb jejn Jwg 
brciter Orabcn, a ditch six feet deep^ and ten feet wide*. See also the 
examples in { 51, Obs, 7. Such adjectives, however, thus encumbered 
with dependents may also fiillow thefr substantives, as in English ; and we 

may say, Mefer ungliicflicl?€ ^iann, triirdi^ cinc5 befTcrn ^&*icffal»; ein 

(Srabcn, fec|)3 %\X^ tief, unb 3C(jn %X\^ brcir. As in English, this con- 
struction may be used also with adjectives unencumbered by depend- 
ents, when there are several belonging to the same substantive; as, ein 
3)Jaiin, grO0, reicb, unb ^tUi^n, a maut great, rich, and learned, 

Obs, 2. Poets sometimes put even the concrete adjective after its 

substantive; as, ©aj^e mir, !i)iufe, tJom ^taime bem pici^ewanbten (for, 

POn bem Oielgewanbten ^^lannej, tell vie. Muse, of the man, the much-ex^ 
perienced (man), /Another poetical licence we may notice here, viz. an 
interposition of words between the genitive and the noun governing it; 

as, ^ai \M ter 3M&alt fepn be5 neuen jSunbes? (for, ^iai fott ber 

3tt6aft be3 neuen 25unbe5 fepn ?) what is the substance of the new league 
. to be? (Schiller)^ Other unusual trtinspositions sometimes occur in poetr}% 



* The following example ha& been adduced in a German publication as 
''hard:*' 2>i(fer in}n feinen U-.uerti)anen treulod vexl(i{\ine, mit letn «§)aiTe feiner 
^^envanbten 6e(abcne, nus ben Q}i-anjen feined i^etcf)ed al^if^^ etncm Uc6eUf)Ater t>et» 
bannte, untet frembem rni.t)em .^ininicl uml)crirrciit>e, ^urfl. To translate this and 
bimilarinstances, which, itmust be uUowed.are tiring tothe attention, the learner 
must first take the definitive (liere, btflfec), then the sMbstantive belonging tfO 
it (Sitrfl), then the several adjectives with their respective dependents preceding 
them(verlnfFen wn..i.f>tiaten ntit,...oeT6annt aud,...umf)erirrenD unter); the literal 
translation will then run thus : This prince^perfiditmsly for saktn by his sulfjeclsy 
burdened with the hatred tf his relatives, banished Wee a criminaljrom the limits 
of ^s empire, wandering about in a foreign, uvgenial, climate. It would 
have wanted little change to render the preceding arrangement more dear^ 
— Compare the end of § IS5. 
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which, hc^ever^ geberally, will be nsily undenstood by the Eog^i 
reader. 

3. The finite verb, as has already been expiuned^ is thrown to tke 
end of its clause, when divested of assertion (see p. 207 and § 1 
Obt. 2}, t. e. when depending on any of the subordinative coojuoi 
tions* (see the list and examples* page 259), or on a relative proDod^ 
(see the examples in § 65\ or on a relative adverb (see § 65, Obi. Sji 
This is the case also in ull indirect questions, — ^that is to say, a Tdt 
used interrogatively, depending on a preceding verb or noun, is tbrovt 
to the end, being devoid of assertion ; as, '^rage i^n, Wattn cr iuriitl 

gcfommen if!? un^3Diirum er ni4?t gefcbrteben bat? asJk Aim, Whenk 

returned f and. Why he did not write? @age mir, tro bu btn gait^d! 
dDinter Uber Warfl, tell me where you were during ail Uie whder; t\t 
^ta^ttSBct iitn ba^ gefagt dabe? the question. Who hcu ioldhmihai^ 
All clauses in which the finite verbis not assertive, may be denominated 
dependent clauses, ^^'ith respect to the assertive verb or the finite Tcrt 
of an independent sentence, see § 135, Obs, I. 

4. The infinitive follows its dependents ; and if the infinitive itsdfii 
dependent, it generally follows the word on which it depends (see the 
examples in § 132), except when depending on one of those verbs that 
govern the infinitive without gu (see the first rule o£ § 1S2), in which 
case it precedes its governing verb, if the latter is not assertive, Le,'\i 
itself in the infinitive, or belongs to a dependent clause ; as, ^d) V^i^^ 

wavun miiifcn (not, miitTen warten), / shall be obliged to waU ; ^15 er 

m^ ^t))iXi \\<it when he allowed me to go: though in the equifaleat 

sentences, 3*cb <ver5e gendtbigt fipn gu warten; ^l^ er mir erlaubtciu 

gebfn, the infinitive, being preceded by gu, mostly follows its goverDin^^ 
verb. The same order is observed when the infinitive stands for the pa^t 

participle : SDt^nti ict) ibn batte langer warten lajfen, if I had allowed 

him to wait longer. See also the examples in § 81, Obs. 2. We ma; 
observe on this occasion, that in dependent clauses the finite verb does 
not follow the two infinitives just noticed, but generally precede* the 
last, or both of them, as in the last example. 

Obs. S. When the infinitive, or a clause beginning with ba^, or a re- 
lative clause, depends on a word nearly at the end of a preceding sen- 
tence, it is frequently separated fi-om its governing word by the sentence 
being finished before the dependent member commences ; as, Wcnn ^^^ 

mir ben Sl^efeiil ge^eben (patten, ^imn ba^ 3}fer6 gu f aufeti (or, ba6 id' 

36nen ba^ ^ferb f aufen foQte), if you had given me the order to bt^ lor> \ 



mim 



* In such sentences as, ift fAgtc, ta$, wenn ic^ t^n tincitiabtn ^fitte, er 8^f9 
^ttwnmtn mire, he said thatt ^ I hud invited him, fie would ceriainfy hare comej 
die learner will observe that the second clause has its verb (wire) at the eiuL 
from iu being dependent on the conjunction baf . 
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thai Ishovidbuy) you tJie horse; "Sa @ie bie (Semalbe ^u feften n*ilnfcf)en, 

bif id? In 3tAll^>^ gcfauft i^Ube, as you with to see the pictures which I 
have bought in Italy, The dependent clauses might in these examples 
have been inserted immediately after the words on which they respec- 
tively depend (^efci^l and (^emalbe); but not so well in the following, 
where it wanted but one particle (cin) to finish the principal sentence, 
and where the relative clause is long: ^d) pacfe cben Me ©adJfn ein, 

bxe tcb meirtcm 25ruber Mefe 2Bodhe mit bem (JUwa^en fcblcfen irl(l, / 

am just packing up the things which I intend sending to my brother this 
week by the diligence. 

5. Adverbs must precede, as in English, the adverb or adjective 

which they modify; as, gewig nlclJt, certainly not ; nicbt fiCWig, not 

certain ; gatlj re*t, quite right ; eltt rect)t fiUter ^tantt, a very good 

tnan; 6r Witt e^ tl'ltbt Wieber tbun, he will not do it again ; Qx Will C5 

tvteber ttid^t ti^un, he again will not do it. Several adverbs, however, 

mostly of a restrictive, or adversative, nature, — such as, nur, or blcg, 

only; befonberiy particularly ; wentgf!cn$, at least; erf?, (it is, or, was) 

but; l^ingegen, on the other hand; fo^ar, even; and some others, 

— may precede or follow the word they refer to; as, nur er, or, er 

nur, he only; erj? gettern, or, ^eflern erj?, (it was) but yesterday (see 

also the examples, p. 228). ^Qein, only, or alone, always follows the 

word it restricts: ^fte flobcn, er afleitt blkb, all fled, he anly (or, alone) 

remained. As a conjunction, it is at the beginning of its clause; though 

its equivalent, aber, may be placed indiscriminately at the beginning or 

after the verb. Thus, in the first example of ^ 109, Obs, S, we might 

equally say, (5r bat aber feiite ©rfabrung, or, ^ber er Jat, &c. 

The adverb modifying the predicate generally precedes it immedi- 
ately if the latter be expressed by separate words (see note (f), p. 
207), otherwise the adverb is placed at the end of the sentence; as, @r 

hat metnen Sruber gUtig aufgenommen, unb ibn augerf? freunbiich 

befeanbelt, he has received my brother kindly, and has treated him uncom^ 
monly friendly; ^CO Werbe beute ^beitb tticDt gU ^aufe fepn, I shall not be 
athome this evening; ©lefcljrieb ben ^X'xti ti\^l,she did not write the letter, 
6. Prepositional phrases implying the direction, or the object, of an 
action, being closely connected with the verb, are geirerally preceded 
by the adverb referring to the verb; as, l^auf fiefchwinb auf bie $Clf, 
run quickly to the post-office ; Qx YClxb Oft baxan betlfen, he wiU often 
think of it; 3Dlr finb Ubt urn fre befUmmert, we are much concerned 
about her. Prepositional phrases denoting the scene, time, or other 
circumstances, are less fixed in their relative position; which is much 
the same as in English. They, however, generally precede the objec- 
tive case, if the latter be an indefinite object ; otherwise they more 
frequently follow it. Thus, we commonly say, 3c6 ^Cibe in jenem ^dtcn 
eIn ^aar ^anbfcbube ^ifauft, I bought a pair of gloves in that shop; 

2 H 
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and, !j(b Me bie 0anbfc(>u6e (the glovet) in remm Oaben gcfauft; 
Gr bat vet bui Xagen einen Srief erbalten, A^? received a ^//^r /Are^ 
<^^« o^o; and, 6r {lat ienen Srief (/^/ letter) per bret Xagett er(»a( ten. 
Compare 06$, 1. 

$ 135. The inverted order. If an independent sentence 
begin with any other part than its subject, the latter must 
be placed after its finite verb* (see, however, §108, Obs. 2). 
This inversion, from which the arrangement is called the 
inverted order of words, does not however afiect the relative 
position of any other part of the sentence, which remains 
just the same as in the natural order explained in the pre- 
ceding section. We subjoin somfe examples : 

©rep ht Me Siana ber Gptiefer, Great is Diana of the Ephetiant; 
@ilber unbidOlb ()abe \6) Ti\6^X^ Silver and gold have I none; ^eutCWixb 
er getvi^ ntc);t fcmmen, today he will certainly not come; S^etfti fann 
id) nid^tf pray I cannot; ^uf raufct)tet bie 2De(le, up rmhed the wave. 
Thus also, if a dependent clause begin the sentence (see p. 259) ; as, 
SDenn ict^ ^cit (^atte, wcttte id9 ti tftun, if I had time I would do it. See 
also the examples, p. 2601. 

Ohs, 1. In explanation of the natural as well as of the inverted order 
of words, we must observe that the position of the finite verb in an inde- 
pendent sentence, is unalterably fixed, and, with a few exceptions noticed 
in Obs, 4, it invariably occupies the second place of the sentence. But 
what word is to form the first part, is entirely optional, depending merely 
on what idea, from its importance, or association, comes foremost to the 
mind of the speaker. Not only the subject therefore may begin the sen- 
tence (^ 134), but also any part dependent on the verb, as, the predicate, 
an oblique case, an adverb, or circumstance, an infinitive, &c., or even a 
dependent clause. But as the verb must fill the second place, suffering 
only one part of the sentence to precede it, it is plain, 1 .) That if this first 

* So deeply is this transposition rooted in the genius of the language, that 
it is invariably observed even by the most illiterate people. It is also worthy 
of notice, that not only the Dutch, which has much the same order of words 
as the German, but also the Scandinavian languages, which differ in many ma- 
terial points from the German in the order of words, observe the same transpo- 
sition of the nominative when it does not begin the sentence. In English, too, 
it is of frequent occurrence, especially if the nominative be an important noun. 

f The particle should never be joined with the verb as one word when it 
precedes it by inversion ; though it often occurs so in print. 

\ When we meet with sentences beginning with nornn in which no inver- 
sion takes place — as, ^enn i(^ i^n verlieren follte, t(^ f&nnte (for fl^nnte i^) nte 
roieber fro^ lorrben, if I were to lose him, I covld never be happy again — we may 
consider the clause expressive of the consequence as an after-thought, as not 
having been plainly conceived in the mind till after the conditional clause 
was finished. 
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part is not the subject, the latter must be put after the verb, and such 
collocations as, "there he comes," "yesterday we met him," " with 
this money I am satisfied,** in which the verb occupies the third place, 
must, in German, if beginning in the same way, run thus : " there comes 
he," " yesterday met we him," "with this money am I satisfied." 2.) 
That, on the other hand, in the natural order, the subject cannot be 
followed immediately by any other word than the verb, and in transla- 
ting such expressions as " we often thought of you," " 1 sometimes go 
there," &c., the adverbs cfttn and tometimes must be placed after their 
respective verbs. 

06s. 2, When stating in the foregoing observation, that the verb 
can be preceded only by one part of the sentence, we mean to ex- 
clude merely such other parts as stand in a different relation to the 
verb from that preceding it ; but all such words and phrases as bear 
one and the same relation to the verb, and as can therefore be con- 
nected by a pure conjunction i§ 108), may, together with their re- 
gimens, or modifications, be considered as forming but one part, 
and may, as such, precede the verb. Thus, we may say, ^J^^inetl 9'?acfi- 

bar unb (or, abet nicftt) feine ilm&er iabi icf) eingelabcn, my neighs 

hour and (or, but not) his children, 1 have invited; 3n t\X\tXi\ XJal bi\ 

armen jpirtcn, erfctlcn mit iebcm iun^en ^abx, fo haih Me erjren Cerct^en 
fd^wirrten, ettt ^abct^en Wtw unb wunberbar, in a vaUey among poor 

shepherds, there appeared mfh every spring (lit. every young year), as soon 
as the first larks chirped, a maiden fair and wonderful (Schiller.) This 
sentence consists of three parrs besides the verb, viz. the subject, the cir- 
cumstance of place, and that of time: each, with its adjunct, might begin 
the sentence and precede the verb; but whichsoever this may be, the two 
others must stand after the verb. Thus, if the sentence had begun with 
the description of time, both the phrase "with every new year" and the 
subordinate clause " as scon, &c," might have preceded the verb, but 
none of the other words. This applies also to dependent clauses be- 
ginning the sentence : we may, for instance, say, ®a er Itie ^Imofeii 
gtebt, obfc^on er fe&r reid; \\t, fo i(! er ni*t geadbtet, as he never gives 

alms, although he is very rich, he is not esteemed. Here the second clause 
modifies the first, which, thus modified, assigns the cause of the principal 
verb — of his not being esteemed. But if it were separately modifying 
the principal verb, implying, that he is not esteemed although he is 
rich, it would form a separate part of the sentence, and the principal 
verb (i|f er) must then follow immediately after the first clause. Thus 

also we may say, ^fl tcb nid)t« )u tjun &abe, utib ba^ SDetter fo fib'n Iff, 

fo WUI irb fpajieren geften, as I have nothing to do, and the weather being 
so fine, I will take a walk ; for the two first clauses imply both the same 
modification (viz. the inducement)of the principal verb. But we could not 
say, as in English, "Although 1 have much to do, yet the weather being 
so fine, I will take a walk," for the two clauses modifying the verb in 

2 H 2 
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different ways and thus forming two parts, could not both precede it. 
We should therefore say, Obfcbon icb PicI JU tbun babe, fo wiU i(b 
bc(f) fpajiercn geften, ba ba$ 'JDctter fo tWcn i}r. (Compare also the 

examples in § 108, Obt. 1.) The same remarks obtain with the subject 
when forming the first part of the sentence, for though any word de- 
pending on the verb could not be inserted between the subject and the 
verb (see the end of Obs, 1), 3'et all that defines the former, — as, a rela- 
tive clause, an adjective in abstract {§ 50), with its dependents, or an ad- 
verb,— may ; as,Ser ^*ann,&cn @ie fo fcbr 6ctrunbern, ij? mein iRacbbar, 

t/ie man whom you tidmire to mztch, is my neighbour; ^et ^blltg, PCn 

feiiien Xru|?pen perIa)Ten, iiiu^tc fidi fcinen ^einben ergeben, the king, 

deserted by his troops, was obliged to surrender to his enemies. We must 
however observe, that when puch adjectives precede the subject, they 

create an inversion; 2?on fcmen Xruppeii PcrIatTen,mu^te fi(b bcr ^dntg, 

&c.; probably, because in the latter arrangement it refers directly to the 
verb, assigning the cause of the surrender (if it referred immediately to 
the substantive it precedes, it must be inflected — see § 50, Obs. 1 ), whilst 
in the former order it refers directly to the substantive, being equivalent 

to, bcr itdnig, bet ron feinen Xruppen re rlaifen war, which indicates the 

cause indirectly, by implication only.— The adverbs nur, only ; beitiaf^e, 
almost, nearly ; fcboil, already , and perhaps a few others, may likewise refer 
either to the subject or to its verb ; in the former case, they may follow or 
precede the noun without affecting its position ; in the latter case, their 
natural place being after the verb, they create an inversion if beginning 
the sentence; as, Stut ex (or, er nur) oertre(et Un5 ni(t;t, he alone does 
not understand us ; iSe'imhe let^n ^^enfct^ett ftnb Crtrunfen, nearly ten 
people were drowned; and, fRux Perffebet er Un5 niiiity the only thing ii, 

he does not understand us; SBcinaJ^e tparert je^ii ^'ertjVbeii crtrunfen, 

ten people were near being droumed. See also the examples of auct, p. 
264; those of fo(u8ed connectively), p. 266; and § lOS,Obs,2, respecting 
the influence of conjunctions on the position of words. — In conclusion, 
we may observe, that certain adverbs and phrases, such as, nun ! or, 
gut! well/ waWl^l or, in ber I&at! indeed/ freilicb ! to be sure/ aCfer: 
bing^, certandyj &c., are sometimes placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence as a kind of intcrjectional transition, in which case they do not 
affect the position of the subject; as,9?un I Wir IPCrben ffben, loell/ we 
shaU see ; ^abrti* ! er bat fein ^2Dort gebalten, indeed/ he has kept his 

toord; •2((lerblng^(or, title iweifel), i* batte Wwelgen foaen, no doubt, 

I ought to have been silent. 

Obs. 3. If the subject of the verb is, from its importance, to be made 
more conspicuous, it is, in the inverted order, placed as near to the end 

as can be; as, Jn elneni fclctjen @turm wirb (icb wobl niemanb l^maii^ 

tpagen, in such a itorm, I dare say, nobody unll venture out. (See also 
the second example in the foregoing Obs.) Not unfrequently the inde- 
finite e5 is put at the beginning for that purpose (see § 88, Obs^ 4), In 
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subordinate clauses, the nominative may be preceded by all the other 
members of the clause but the verb with its component. Thus, the 
above example might then run so: Da In cinem folcben <Sturm ficj 

wcbl nkmanb ^Inauo wagcn wirb. 

Obs, 4. The finite verb begins the sentence in all the cases where 
it is done in English, viz.: 1.) In interrogative sentences when we 
ask for mere affirrattion or negation of the sentence ; as, 5tann Ct e5 
njc&t tHWf ober jritt er nicbt? can he not do it, or wUl he not*? 
2.) In the imperative mood (see J 131). 3.) In many optative sen- 
tences ; as, ^idge et immcr dlUrflicb fepn ! ma^/ he always be happy ! 4.) 
When the conjunction tvenn,t^, is omitted, — which construction is more 
extensively used in German than in English (see p. 266). To which 
may be added the construction with bO(J), implying that anything is 
unusual, or not in accordance with what has just been stated; ns,\S5a tum 

fcate i* unjufrieben fepn? tube icb bod) aiM wa$ id) braucbe ! tvhy 

should I be dissatisfied? have 1 not all I want! See also Note (t), p. 232. 



From the preceding account of the German order of words it will be 
seen that its chief peculiarities are, 1st, that the assertive verb always 
occupies the second place of its sentence, the non-assertive^ the last; 
2ndly, that the predicate is either the last part of the sentence, or, if 
the finite verb is not assertive, the last but one; and lastly, that the 
adjective, preceded by all its dependents, may be put before its substan. 
tive. This tendency of ijiaking the dependent parts precede their prin- 
cipal, marshalling, as it were, words and phrases according to their rank 
and office, gives to a long sentence great unity and strength. And if it 
cannot be denied that, from the facility it affords of inserting phrase 
within phrase and clause within clause, some writings abound with long, 
involved, and intricate sentences ; yet it may safely be asserted, that 
such blemishes are to be ascribed entirely to want of care, skill, or 
taste ; and are seldom found in the writings of the present day, at least 
never in those of good and careful writers. To these, on the contrary, 
the German construction affords unusual means of forming clear and 
well turned periods. They may, by some inversion, call forth attention 
at the very beginning of the sentence, sustain and increase it in its pro- 
gress by closely linked and well arranged members, and satisfy it only 
at the end by a phrase, or a single word, which completes the full mean- 
ing of the period, and throws back light on every part of it. In familiar 
language, the members of a sentence are, of course, less closely con- 
nected ; the first frequently containing the principal import, whilst t^e 
others follow like after-thoughts. 

* In such questions as, 9Bi) ifl ct? where is he? ^tn meintti ©le? whom do 
yau mean ? &c., the transposition of the nominative may be explained simply 
from the principle of inveruon, the verb occupying its usual second place. 
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A VERSE consists of feet ; a foot, of two or three syllables, generally 
of different quantity. We have therefore to consider, 1.) the quantity 
of syllables; 2.) the nature of poetical, or rather, metrical, feet; and 
lastly, that of verses with their pauses (caesurse). 

Obs. 1. RhyiRe being formed in the same manner as in Engli^, needs no 
particular notice. It is moreover a mere ornamental addition to verse, and 
consequently not indispensable. Double rhyme, we ir.ay observe in passing, 

in German far more common than in English. Imperfect rhymes, oc- 
curring sometimes, have been noticed at pages 13 and 16. 

I. Metrical guantiti/, or the quantity of a syllable in a verse, is not 
regulated by the length of time required for its utterance (though this 
has often some influence on it ; see the following Rule 2, and Olis, 5, 
and compare § 21, Rule 2), but chiefly by its relative emphasis, i. e, by 
the stress or remission with which it is pronounced ; as may be seen 
from the following rules : — 

1.) Emphatic or accented syllables (§ 15, seqq.) are long; uneinpha- 
lic or unaccented syllables are short; as, Vat8r,heute, Nachbar, gliick- 
llcher, Geduld, Planet, Thgat?r. 

2.) Syllables with a secondary accent ($21) are of doub'tful or common 
quantity, — that is, they may be used as long or as short, according to 
the exigence of the metre ; as, KaTserrnn, Briiderscha'ft, E^l^phant. — 
Respecting compounds, see Rule 4, 

3.) The preceding rules apply only to words of more than one sylla- 
ble ; the quantity of monosyllables is regulated by the same law as the 
si/llabic nccent {§ 15), namely, by the relative importance of a word 
arising from its signification, and by which it may become more or less 
emphatic than those with which it is associated. Accordingly, substan- 
tives, adjectives, and verbs of one syllable, are long ; also particles im- 
plying motion (ab, auf, &'c.; as. Berg auf, Himmel an, &c.). On the 
other hand, such monosyllables as denote merely the accidents of other 
words, viz. the articles, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, prepositions, conjunct 
tions, and all other particles, but those just mentioned, are of common 
quantity. 

4.) In compounds, every component part is said4o retain the quantity 
which it has as a separate word ; as, Vaterland SchlupfwinkSl, abg^ 
brochSn Landsturm*. The particles an, auf, aus, &c., whether consi- 



* The second syllable in dissyllabic compound nouns almost invariably 
curs in an uncmphatic place, and may indeed, if the voice is not retarded 



occurs 
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dered as prepositions or adverbs (§ 107, Obt. I), are always long in 
composition ; as, Aiisland, Nachmittag, Vorstadt, Mltbiirger. In the 
compounds noticed in ^^ 16, 17 and 18, the first part is, however, al- 
ways short, if a monosyllable: ^bscheulich vSriiber, &c. 

Obs. 2. As in English, the general drift of the moTement of a poem not only 

decides the quantity of doubtful syllables, but, not unfrequently, changes that 

of syllables of fixed quantity ; so that a decidedly short syllable in an emphatic 

place must be somewhat lengthened, or accented, whilst a long one in an un- 

emphatic place must be hurried over without any stress. Thus, in the following 

iambic verse, ^ennfl Du bad Sanb, wo bte (Sitronen biuifn, the verb (fennfl) is in 

an unemphatic place ; and of the two articles (baft and t>ie) the first is unem- 

phatic, the second emphatic. In (?in 9eint> fommft t)u surilcf, fonunfl is unem- 

phatic. Even dissyllables denoting accidents of other words (see Rule S) arc 

sometimes used as two short or unemphatic syllables. Thus, the two last 

words in 97ttterdmann ober ^nec^t form an anapaest (^^~). In the following 

iambic feet, on the other hand, etn fr'6^(t(^ed ®entUt^, and in faufenbent (SaiopPt 

the inflections ed and em are in emphatic places, and receive some stress. 

II. Metrical feet, A foot in Poetry is nearly the same that a bar is 
in Music : it shows the standard, or the arrangement of short and long 
syllables prevailing through the verse. 

The principal feet in German are the following five ; of which two 
consist of two syllables, the others of three: 

The Trochee-^: langsam, niuthtg, lebSn. 

The Iambus **" : G^duld, entfernt, v8rb¥i. 

The AnapcBst *'^" : in Gefahr, s5 b^ruhmt, Poesie. 

The Amphibrach ^'"'' : V^rgniigSn, gSduidig, verletzbSr. 

The Dactyl "*'*': Gelsilichgr, Kontginn, ehrbarg. 
To which may be added the Spondee ; as, Sturmschritt, Feldschlacht, 
Gott sprach. This foot, however, never occurs but as a substitute for 
others, chiefly for iambic, trochaic, or dactylic feet. 

Obs, 3. Most of the present writers on metre adopt duplicates of feet, heavy 
or glow feet, and light or quick ones, according as the voice in the delivery is 
retarded by long vowels or many consonants, or quickened by the contrary. 
This, however, leads to no practical purpose ; and generally, as may well be 
supposed, verses are made up of feet of either kind ; though occasionally, 
when the subject may particularly require either a slow or a quick movement, 
one or the other kind may prevail *; as may be seen in comparing the following 

by too many consonants, be considered as of doubtful quantity— especially in 
compounds of common occurrence, — such as, 9u()rmAnn; ^^auptmann^ 97ei(^dtag, 
@onntA9/ in which it excites little more of our attention than a syllable of de- 
rivation. ~ Compare § 19. The unqualified rule which is generally given, 
that subordination in importance could never influence the usual quantity of a 
word, seems somewhat gratuitous. 

* *< When Ajaz strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow,'* &c. 
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trochaic lines, of which the first two express gloomy, the others, joyous feelings: 

€i4>n)erntut^duoU unb Dump,=!d ^aUt &ti&utt 

(fia\ wie fo wn^) unb fro^, 

5Ba(^ unbfto^ finb mcinc@innen! &c,— Burger. 

III. Ttfrjc. There are verses of various extent, from one foot to 
eight, or from two to seventeen syllables. Both extremes, however, 
are uncommon. Lines of one foot, but only as portions of a poem, 
sometimes occur : 

&tt)t \ ®te UHy ^etne 

^etfc^mA^e ^ie tett, ^leine, 

2)ie Xrrue ; ^ie \ttebt asiobe, 

2)ie 9fcue 2)ne ^crj in mit.— ©probe, 

^omnit nac^. Goethe. 91iei)et immer, &c. 

■ There are some entire poems in verses of two feet ; but the most 
common extent is, in rhymed verse from three to five feet, and in blank 
verse from five to six. As in English, lines of various proportion occur 
frequently, either at irregular, or (as in lyric poems) at regular intervals. 
Some verses have a short svllable more than the usual measure, and 
are then called redundant or hi/permeter. In other verses the last foot 
of a line may want a short syllable, or even two, if a dactyl ; which 
lines may be called incomplete. 

In a verse of five or six feet, the voice, from the mere necessity of 
taking breath, generally makes some stop or pause about the middle of 
the verse, which pause is called the ccesura, or the prmcipfil c^esura^ 
there being often others besides. It can, of course, take place only 
after a word where the sense either requires a stop (mostly marked by 
the interpunctiiation), or, at least, admits of it, that is, between two 
words not so closely united in sense as to preclude a short suspension 
of the voice. It is considered best placed within the third, or fourth 
foot. Thus in the following verse of six iambuses, 

2)fl5 ^t6it b?« ^errfc^erd j u6' ic^ mh sum Tr^ten ^ai, 
{The nght of the ruler I exercuefor the last time,) 

the reader will inconsciously make a short pause after ^crr-jcbcr^ {ruler) ; 
which pause or caesura divides the third foot, and with it the whole verse, 
into two parts: and as the movement of the second part is trochaic, a 
variety agreeable to the ear is produced, without exactly interrupting 
the measure, which is still preserved from the general drift of the rhythm. 
A caesura between two feet could not have any such effect *. Indeed, 

♦ A verse is considered the more perfect, the more the feet and the words 
of which they are formed are at variance in their rhythmical movement. 1 bus, 
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most writers on metre will not allow such a pause to be a caesura, 
and call it division ("^tbfcljnitt). Compare Ods. 4. 

Obi, 4. There are verses which, by an invariable pause in the middle of the 
line, are divided into two etfual p^rts, called hemistichs or half- verses. Tbi^ 
pause, bringing strict symmetry into the verse, and forming an essential part 
of its structure, is called by some the lyrical ceesura, . The principal verses of 
tliis construction employed in German, are the dactylic Pentameter (of which 
we speak hereafter), and the Alexandrine, an iambic of six feet, with or with- 
out an additional syllable. The caesura of this verse is always after the third 
foot : which position forms one of its chief distinctions from otlier six-footed 
iambics. Compare the verse last quoted with the following Alexandrines : 

'21(4 ic^ tin SQawm no(() ivar^Ji^'Jrt* ic^ Ui Orpf^eud Steber ; 
Wun i(^ jur 2oute »atM|^l\rt Orp^eud m\^ ytiyt wieDet. — Opitx, 

Vfe shall treat now of the different species of versey adding a few 
specimens of each. — According as verses are made up chiefly of tro- 
chees, iambuses, anapaests, amphibrachs, or dactyls, they are called 
Trochaic, Iambic, AnapcBsiicy &c. The most common metres are 
iambic and trochaic ; especially the former. 

1. Trochaics occur mostly in lyric poems, in lines of three, four, or 
five feet ; verses of six feet occur also sometimes, as in the last of the 
subjoined specimens : 



Sie6e Denft in fii^rn Xonen, 
Vtnn ®tbanttn fle^*n ju fern ; 
9^ur in Zontn mao fie (jern, 
2tUfd,n)a6ric wiU, oerfc^oncn. — Tieck. 



@e^'t ! ta I ft^t er | nuf t)er | Wtattt, 

^ufrec^t I ft^t rr I t>a ; 
SSRit bem "Slntlnnb, Dm et t^atte, 

mt cr'S* Si(^t noc^ faf)j&c,—Schiller. 

Sometimes the short syllable is supplied by a pause : 

^(inot! I f(in0t! | fdngt! | 
@ingt, I SreunbC; j ftngt !— Voss. 

A dactyl occurs sometimes for a trochee, as the word (Stcl^iCIl 
(which is trisyllabic) in the following verse : 

StittQt if)r ©cajien ! Ua^t if)T ^ufen ! jnntmert, n^einet * 
2>fr euct) tf^eurc Siebdng bU 3tpoU erfc^einet 
9^te in eurem Xentpe( nie^r ! etc. 

2. Iambics, Here are a few specimens of lines of two feet each, alter- 
nating with redundant lines : 



in this verse, S)er ^^n|i() uub 1 Die .^at|fertnn« each foot divides a word, produ- 
cing a movement founded merely in the metre of the verse, different from 
its usual reading in prose. But when the feet consist each of a single word, 
or of two words inseparable in sense (such es the article and its noun, the 
pronoun and its verb, &c.), it causes a sameness, which soon tires the ear. 

* For er t>n5. in the same manner we find sometimes 'nen for (inen, *rein 
for f^errtn, 'mal for eintnal* 
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5Qic Irtd)t tie ^(ur ! — Gotf/A<?. 



3'^ rufjme mir 
Witin 2)i>rf(^en f)ter ; 
3)enn frf)Dn're 2(uen, 
^2116 ringd um()eT, 

S5lu^'n nirgenW mt\)t.— Burger. 



laDibics are frequently intermixed with anapaests, as may be seen 
from the following stanza, in which the syllables between bars form 
anapaests : 

^er rriltet fo ^p&t \ Hid) ^ad^t unD ^tnb ! 
&6 i(l bet a3a|ter nut fet|nent ^inb; 
&i f)at ben ^naben ivo^I | in beni *2Lvm, 
(?( fa0t i^n ftc^jer, er ^alt | tf^n warm. 

Iambics of five feet, often with a redundant syliable,are used both in 
the drama and in the stanza ; in the latter with, in the former without 
rhyniea In both compositions iambics of six feet are likewise employed. 
Both measures are often used in didactic poems, tales, and fables. Of 
the Alexandrine we have spoken in Obs, 4. 

3. AnapcBstics are rarely found pure, being most generally intermixed 
with iambuses ; and so much so, that in poems of anapaestic measure 
many iambic lines may be found with only one anapaest. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Schiller. In the following verses, for instance, 
from his ballad ber Xaiidber, 

Unb ed ^Al|(et, unb fie^bet, unb 6rau)fct, unb jifc^tf 
SCfe wenn SDaf|ftr mit ^eujer jlt^ menflt ; 
fBi5 }um ^tra|niel fpri^jet ber bamlpfenbe ©ifc^t, 
Unb ^lut i fluf Slut I ftc^ o^ii* (?nlbe btangt. 

the two first lines consist of anapaests only, and the third has only 
one iambus, whilst the last has three iambuses and only one anapaest. 
If the first foot is an iambus and the rest anapaests, the verse may be 
scanned in amphibrachs; as the following line from the same poem: 

J^inab in | ben flrubelniben Xric^ter | gejogen, instead of ^\mb \ in ben flru-i 
belnben, &c. 

Thi extent of anapaestic verses is generally from two to four feet. 

4. Amphibrachtc verse. In this metre, too, we have poems consisting 
of lines of from two to four feet; of which we subjoin a few examples : 



ffiJie Widi mir | ber ^immel 

5m ©riinen | fo l^t^x, 

2)er @tdbte | ®etumme( 

Sflraufc^enb | unb(eer,&c. — Matthiston* 



jDer 9?n(^ti|<iAU reiKnjbe Stebet 
(?rti5nen unb (ocfen f(t)on wieber 
3)ie \t^iid}ittn @tunben ind ^af}t, 
&c. — Hngedom, 



This measure is frequently used in comic ballads ; as, for instance, in 
^f r i?aift*r unb ber %bt, by Burger, 
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34> niU ru(^ er)A^(en etn ^A^r(^en qax fc^nurrig, 
&$ max 'nial etn ^nifer, ber StMfn mat furria ; 
9(u(t) lonr 'mal ein 9(H etn gnr flAtt(i(^er ^crr, 
9?ur ®d)ate ! fein @4>afet tvnr flitger aii tx, &c. 

Some of Goethe's ballads, too, are in this metre. 

5. Dacti/lics vary from two to four feet. Generally, the last foot is 
incomplete, consisting merely of one emphatic syllable, or of a trochee, 
as triple rhyme is not usual : though sometimes it is met with in short 
dactylic verses, as the subjoined second example shows : 

9$ier ^le]mcnte SHHtQ mit tern $ttternben, 

3nniii de|fel(t, ^Ue5 uet^itternben 

IBilbcn tat \ 2e6en, 3»<ifffn won ^ter ! 

fBouen tie { 'Be(t, &c,— Schiller. 9?ur Die verbttnbetr, 

(^ivii) ^egrunbete 
^onne fei) bit! &c. — Goethe, 

See also the dactylics of four feet, at page 360. 

6 The dactylic or heroic Hexameter, This verse, adopted from ancient 
poetry *, consists, as its name indicates, of six feet ; the fifth of which 
almost invariably is a dactyl, the sixth either a trochee or a spondee, 
and the others are generally dactyls intermixed with spondees; for which 
latter, however, trochees are often substituted in German. The mea- 
sure of this verse is then as follows : 



— WW I —WW I —WW I —WW I —WW 



The caesura is not unfrequently within the fourth foot, joined some- 
times with one in the second ; but more generally it falls within the 
third foot, either, as in the following first verse, after the emphatic syl- 
lable, or, as in the second, after the first unemphatic syllable. 

^tU Mr. I ^fleger ^olmerd! || e^rlmurMger ! SOtnnt tu £>\xatiU, 
9?enne fte I ^(agelflimtne || bed | ^adif)aUt \ tf^rem @e[Iir(*ten. 

The second foot of the second line, and the sixth of both verses, are 
trochees; all the other dissyllabic feet are spondees. — ^This verse as well 
as the next (the Pentameter) are never used with rhyme. 

We subjoin the beginning of the translation of the Odyssey by Voss. 

^efbe ben ^nnn mtr ^ufty ben ^iilgewnnbten, bet oftffad) 
Umoeirrt, ntd Xtoja, bit ^eiltge ®tatt, ex serfloret ; 

* We need not notice the other ancient measures which have been imi- 
tated in German, as they occur only in Odes and translations of little import- 
ance. The hexameter, however, and with it the pentameter, has been much 
cultivated, and its adoption fotmd enthusiastic admirers in its time. Of the 
number of poems in this measure, Klopstock^s ^efftad, Goethe's ^^rrmnnn 
onb 3)orot^eA, and Voss* translation of Homer, are most known. A short 
expbnation of its construction may therefore be acceptable to some students. 
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3ulff ^en^ttn eUttt grfc^'n, iiRb Citte gtitmt t^at 

Mu^ im ^rcrc fo vid her]fiuniiMbt Seibf ii rrbulbetr 

€trcf mb fur frtne ectit \u^lti^ unb btr 'Srtunbt 3uru(ff unft. 

7. The dactylic Pcniamctrr. 'VhU verse is, by an invariable pause in the 
inidJIe, divided into two hemistich s, each of two (dactylic) feet and a 
half. In the whole, therefore, the verse has five feet (whence its name) ; 
yet some consider it as consisting of six, the third and sixth foot (which 
hare only one long syllable each) being respectively completed by the 
caesura! and final pauses. The place of dactyls may in the first hemistich 
be supplied by spondees (or trochees) ; in the second, this substitution, 
though occurring sometimes, is considered exceptionable. The mea- 
sure of this verse is then 

— W*» I —WW I "■ II —WW I —WW 



This verse occurs only in alternity with the hexameter, which 
together constitute what is called the elegiac verse. It is however em- 
ployed not merely in elegy, but also in epigrammatic and sententious 
poetry, of which latter we subjoin a few examples from Schiller: 

Zf^eutt i(l I mir bet | ^reun^ li b^ | am^ den I ^einb fnnn ic^ } nu^rn; 
Bt'iQt mir bnr ( ^reitnb mad idf | fann, || (e^rt mi(!^ btr \ ^tinb n>a6 td> | fDlI. 

@tffy ! wU •^i>ffnun() vcrtraufl bu btt (fvbe ben golbcncn @amen, 
Unb erwartr(l tm Sen) II fr^^lit^ bte feimrnbe @aat : 
9hir in tie ^urC^e ber 3eit bebenf|t bu bi^ Zf^attn su fVreuen, 
2>ie Don ber ^ii6i)tit qti&'t H (Ml fur bie ^n^igfeit (lii^'n. 



The various species of verse have each some characteristic peculiarity : 
dactylics, for instance, are light and sprightly; trochaics — especially 
when interspersed with spondees — rather steady and serious ; anapK- 
staics have more of impetuosity; whilst the movement of the amphibrachic 
measure is sportive and undulating, as it were. By these peculiarities 
each species may, more or less, suit particular subject? ; and by tbe 
selection of a proper measure a very happy effect is often produced ; 
which becomes still more striking when, as is sometimes the case, the 
metre changes with the subject in the same poem. 

Thus Schiller, in his pOem, bie Wiixbi bet ^raucn, contrasts in alter- 
nate stanzas the character and manners of women with those of men : 
the former he describes in dactylics, the latter in trochaics ; as may be 
seen from the following beginning of it : 

(?^ret bie ^rAuen ! ®ie (Tet^ten unb ncttn 
J^immlift^e 9fofen ine irbifcfie Seben, 
$lf<^ten ber Siebc (•efllticfenbed fSanb ; 
Unb in bcc ®cn te )it(^ti(jem ®4)(cier, 
9?/i()ren fte wnc^fam bnd erotoe $euer 
@d^i>ner @efuf^(e mit ^eiliger *&nnb. 
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QmiQ du< hit SBa^T^eit e^XMttn 
©(^rneifl bed banned wtfbe Sttafi, 
llnftAl trei^en bie ®tbanUn 
^uf bem ^eer bet Seibenft^aft, &c. 

Ramler» in describing the floating of Ino in the sea» very judiciduftly 
uses the amphibrachic measure : 

9So bin i4^ ? £> ^immti \ 
34^ ot^me no4^ Seben ? 
JD SDunbet I i4^ waUc 
3m ^eere • nii<^ ^eben 
2)fe QBeUen empor I 

Similar to the efiect arising from the adaptation of the metre to the 

subject, is that of adapting the sound of the verse to its subject by 

the selection of words. As an example^ we may quote a verse from 

Schiller's 2itb Vtn bet i&lCCtt, referring to the weighing of the bell out 

of the pit : — 

Sie^et! lie^et! ^ebt! 

From Burger, especially, many examples of this nature might be 
adduced, it we could make room for them*. 

The adaptation of sound to the sense is, in German, often connected 
with alliteration f. Thus, in the following example, all the words of 
the first line imply and imitate sounds : 

Si)V(e, aauu, ttf^te linbe, 

9Bie bmdf Saub bie 9(beiibwinbr ; 

I 

^Betfe tntt bem ®pie( ber X&ne 
^euie @fi#e, meine edftnt, ' 
9)on bem leifen @(^(ummer auf. 

In the following lines by Amdt (with which we conclude this subject) 
the alliterated wo^ds (ebt, ic6) and Sitnt)tC(, most likely are cognates ; 
as well as the corresponding English words, heave^ high, and Heaven : 

^ebt ba6 ^en ! ^ebt bie ^anb I 
JptH (ie (u bet <&imme( ^eiflet ! 
^ebt fie }u bem ®eifl ber @et(ler ! 
J^tbt fie f)od^ oom (?tben(Anb ! 



* The effect of the well known verse in the Odyssey imitating the rolling 
down of the stone has been pretty well preserved in the translation, in this 
liexameter : — 

^urtifl ^inab mtt ®epo(tec entcoUte ber tfitfif^^e ^armoc. 

f This will be found very natural in an original language, of which the 
greater part of words is derived from a comparatively small number of primi- 
tives (see p. 5). Hence, too, there is a great number of phrases in German, 
the words of vhich are connected both by alliteration and sense ; as, in !I8inb 
unb better ; mit Seib unb Seben ; ^offett unb ^onen ; franf itnb frei, &c. 

2i 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

Not€iopag9 46.— 3)iit, wUhj, 
That part of this work was already printed off when I perceived 
that Dr. Grimm, in the third volume of his often quoted grammar, 
adduces these two particles as two distinct roots, stating at the same 
time that mlh does not exist in Gothic and German ; that it is however 
the primitive of wl5er, agaitui. He seems therefore to presume their 
identity to be out of the question. There does not appear any ground 
however, either in the form or in the import of these particles, against 
the supposition of their being identical. With respect to the final letters 
t and th, Grimm himself introduces the Gothic 9Rt^,tbe Anglo-Saxon miif, 
And the Dutch met, as identical «irjth the German th'it. The interchange 
of m with other labials, especially with to and v, is generally known, and 
wants no further confirmation here*. I will however, as peculiarly 
analogous, refer to the Greek f^sTx being in the Mo\ic veru. With 
regard to the import of these particles, the preposition wUh is in En- 
glish equivalentto mit ; in Anglo-Saxon it signifies also opposition, like 
tvith in tuUhstandf and like the German tlTtber. The two ideas however 
are more closely connected than may at first appear. Things coming 
in contact may easily be conceived as in opposition to each other. 
Even the German mit is used sometimes in the latter sense ; as, mit 
Cinem fed^ten, to fight with (i. e. agamit) a person* Yery likely there- 
fore the verb to meet, is the parent both of mit and wUhf. For the 
same reason Scaliger's derivation of the Latin contra from cum {con in 
composition), seems very probable, and corroliorates the above remark. 

Note to page 46. — 3^^^ ^^^* 
The last form exists also in Dutch and Low German. The usual de- 
rivation of tentt from the L^tin tentorium, is very improbable ; as the 
name of an article indispensable in primitive ages can, in an original 
language, hardly be otherwise than vernacular. Adelungs opinion, 
that it is related to tentorium, is more probable. Very likely tent is 
identical with tilt, and derived from the verb to tilt, as tentorium is from 
the Latin verb tenderer Even the French tente is most likely Teutonic; 
for the Latin termination orium is in French generally changed into 
mre, as repertoire, auditoire, domistoire, ^c, » 



* In Welsh, nt) under certain circumstances, is regularly changed into w. 
There is some ground for supponog that in the Teutonic, too^ w may in the 
first stage of the language have been, in some cases, a mecs modification of m. 

•^. It is not improbable that even the Gothic ga-wilan Old German^ ti-witan 
(io .cormecOf as well as the English to wed, and mate, belong to the same 
family. 
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Note to I €9. 
The two simple tenses, tlie present and imperfect^ w»e oripnaDy the 
only tenses of the verb 3 the present being used also (as it stUl is somci- 
tiiues — see p. 328) in reference to future time, whilst the imperfect 
served for all the tenses of past time. The compound tenses, imply- 
ing a figurative use of the words of which they are composed, must, 
of course, be of a later origin. And indeed, in Ulphilas (p. 1), there 
is no indication of a compound past tense; all the past tenses of 
the Greek text being rendered 4>y the Gothic imperfect ; though the 
future is sometimes expressed by means of an auxiliary (compare note 
(*), p. 340). The first appearance of a compound past tense in German 
is, according to Grimm, found in a record of the eighth century ; but 
in the writings of the ninth century, such tenses are already in full use* 
The auxiliaries employed were n^rly the same as ar^ still in use — 
namely^ fottetl, skall^ for the future (see note (*), p. 828)» and %CibtXi and 
f^pn for past tenses; the former with transitive verbs, the latter with 
those neuter verbs which still employ it (§ 80). In the oldest Gf^rman 
records, another verb denoting possession, wz, eigan, to own, was 
used as well as iabtn ; which however does not occur in later re-> 
cords (see Grmrd$ JDeul, Gram, vol. iv.). In all compound tenses the 
past participle was originally treated as an adjective, agreeing in gender, 
case, and number, with the nouQ to which it referred, t . «. with the 
subjeict of the action when combined with feptt, and with the object or 
accusative when combined with Iftaben — ^as in some instances it is still 
in French, e^g* les lettret quefai Sorites, Sfc» 

In the production of the various compound tenses, the language^ it 
will be perceived, simply made use of the figure of Metonymy, taking in 
the future tense the cause for the effect, and in the past tenses the effect 
for the cause; and as ** I shall write a Fetter," which literally denotes the 
present inducement (obligation) to a future action, is employed to express 
that future action itself, so " I have written a letter;" which primarily 
implies the present effect of a past action (the possession of a letter 
written), is employed to denote that past action itself, or the completion 
of that action (compare § 69). The same remark applies to neuter verbs 
conjugated with fepn. Indeed with most of these, the past participle 
is used to this day both in its primary and figurative sense, expressing 
the effect or the present state, as well as the cause or the previous 
action. Thus, Die SSlume if! perwelft, may denote either the flower it, 
or hat, faded. The conjugation of neuter verbs with ^ab^tl {§ 80) must 
have originated at a later period, when the primary import of the 
combination of the past participle with bdbcn — i* e, that of possessions- 
was no more felt. 

Note to the Irregular Conjugation (§ 83). 

This conjugation, which observes strict analogies (see § 86), must not 
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be consicVred as a corruption of the regalar ; it is only the older and, 
most likely, the priinitiye conjugation. For the producing of new 
forms by changing the vowei merely, is so simple, that nature herself 
seems to have taught it to man when he endeavoured to imitate her 
sounds.' It has been observed by Grimm that the three principal vowels 
used as a means of conjugation, viz, i, a, u (sing, sang, sung), are also 
the oldest voweh existing in Sanscrit. The priority of this conjuga- 
tion may be supposed also from the fact, that most of the verbs follow- 
ing it denote natural functions and occupations, and must therefore 
belong to the very first words of language. At a later period, when 
the import of the changes of vowels was no more felt, this fohn of 
conjugation became obsolete ; and then, to denote past time in newly 
formed verbs, recourse was had to inflection, or rather composition,^- 
for the inflections in their origin most likely were current in the lan- 
guage as separate words. This later form is now called the regular 
conjugation, having been followed by all verbs formed since its adop* 
tion and by many others which originally followed the old conju- 
gation ; so that in the whole they form now such a majority as to cause 
those still following the old conjugation to be considered as mere ex- 
ceptions, — that is, as irregular verbs. — In the oldest Teutonic dialect — 
in the Gothic — both these forms of conjugations existed ; tc^ther with 
a third form, comprehending a considerable number of verbs. In this 
third conjugation the past tense is formed by reduplication, as in Greek; 
tisfaUha {I fold), faifcdih {I folded). The imperfect of the verb 
tdun, to do (tbat, d%d\\% supposed by Grimm to be a remainder of that 
Teutonic reduplication. 



THE END, 



Printed by mchard and John £. Taylor, R«d Lion Court, Fleet Streot.. 



ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 

PAffe 12 last line but one, /or 7 read 6. .... » . x 

foreign origin in the next page. 
__ 44—4 from the bottom,/or fauen read ffluen. 

— 6g — 6, /or 45 read 46. 

— 70 — U insert before 2)emut(^, 9lnmutf>, graof. 

_- 89— 6 from the bottom, ofiu«53erleumDunfl,«toniter. 

— 84 last line but one,/ar arrester read a person arrested. 

— 90— 6,/or 95cro read Xafl. ^ _ . , 

— 101 — 27,/or Obs. 4. and 5. read Obs. 1. 

— 110 — 7, for Obs. 3. read Obs. 4. , . , , 

— In — 9 ?rom the bottom,/ur incloses read mcludes. 

^ no u for aHthatttte read <ibQti)&xUU ,. ^ ^ - <t- 

Z Isl _ il%.n^«: (or b«njimli*e) to «A« n«tfi«« after b«|.l6e. 

— 136 — 34,/or 2 reod 6. > 

-. 149 _ 21, omi* f^ tvords or rather circumscribed. 

— 175 — 5,/o»: miiiTte read miifte. 

31,/or all read nearly all. 

182 15,/or second read first. 

— 199 — 19,/or nieber fnicn read nicberfnlen. 
_ 27', for 2 read 1. 

— 200 — 7,/or 86 read 82. 

204 19, omit the words to follow. 

— 216 last line,/or eine read ein. • 

— 220 — 21,/or § 56, Obs. 2. read § 55, Obs. 4. 

— 239 — 11, transpose in a/i^ runs about. 
245 — 19,/or einem read einen. 

246 21, omit the words and »on. 

— 263 — 12, insert at before this moment. 

— 266 — S3,/or 4 read 1. * . 
_ 272 — 12,/or § 114. read p. 286. 

074 5 /or Obs. read third exception. 

Z ^84 - 4 iom the bottom, transpose (a thing) a/ier the word by m 

the preceding line, 

296 13 from the bottom,/or 97 read 96, - 

_ 300 — 4 from the bottom,/or bamiter read Dfltttit et. 

317 15, /or 4 read 3. . . 

— 323 — 12 from the b6ttom,/or or pronouns referring to things read 

or if the object in question be a noun. 
_ 334 — 2,/or Obs. 1. read Obs. 2. 
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